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By  Z.  Byron  Wolf 

Contributing  Writer         ,      : 

UC  Berkeley  alumnus,  former  member  of  the 
UC  Board  of  Regents  and  longtime  proponent  of 
youth  services,  Yoritada  Wada,  died  Thursday  of 
colon  cancer  at  his  San  Francisco  home.  ,.-%'  £  - 

ir         '*  OA-*''^  •-?'-|i^--4'l?  •-/i*^--*«^-4>-'-**^ 

He  was  80  years  old.         ?    w 

Yori  Wada,  as  he  was  known,  was  best  known  as 
the  first  Asian  American  member  of  the  board.  ^ 

Originally  appointed  to  the  board  by  then-Goy. 
Jerry  Brown  in  1977,  he  served  continuously* unfil 
1992,  including  a  one-year  terrn  as  chairman. 

According    to    current    Regent  ^Stephen . 
Nakashima,  Wada  was  a  good  choice  as  the  first 
,= Asian  American  boardimember  becalfee  lie  was 
fair  in  all  his  decisions  and  did  not  vote  in  feivor  of 
anything  just  because  it  benefited  Asian  Ameri 
cans.  •-•    '•  -*•:.•.  .';..>:••;?  r.        ,:'A,  • .!.  <.,;•  . 
i^'^He  provided  a  gOckl  basis  for  minority  repre 
sentation  on  the  board,"Nakashima  said'"Hei^s" 
never  shy  in  making  comments  of  shy  in  oppos 
ing  something  he  thought  was  wrong"  '.,. , ,     ,  s 

In  addition  to.the  board,  Wada  was 'also  the 
first  Asian  American  member  of  San  Francisco's 
Social  Service,  Civil  Service  arid  juvenile  Justice  > 

•• 
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commissions  as  well  as  the 
California  Youth  Authority. 

After  growing  up  in  Hanford 
in  the  Central  Valley,  Wada 
worked  his  way  through  UC_ 
Berkeley  serving  as  associate 
editor  for  the  Daily  Californian 
before  graduating  in  1940. 
I       Because  he  spoke  Japanese, 

•  Wada  served  in  the  U.S.  Army 
:  during  World  War  II,  even 

though  his  family  was  forced 

*  into  internment  camps  with 

i  many  othef  citizens  of  Japan-.. 
>  ese  descent  living  in  the 
i  United  States  at  that  time. 

After  his  time  in  the  army, 
Wada,  returned  and  took  up  a 
job  as  a  youth  counselor  at 
Booker  T.  Washington  Com 
munity  Center  in  San  Fran 
cisco.  -" 

He  worked  his  way  through 
^  the  'counseling  'circuits  and 
•'/was  eventually  named  execu-  ' 
I  tive  director  of  the  Buchanan 
j/YMCA.  According  to  media  '•: 
reports,  he  served  on  dozens 
boards  and  :  commissions^ 


5'  ^j^o-tf-X;.:--      See  REGENT  Page  5 
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'-.  —  Regent  Roy  Brophy,  who-' 
;  also  served  on  the  board  with  .. 
pjWada,  said  an  extensive  back-  ; 
ground  ih  youth  counseling  is  fi 
^:what  made  Wada  valuable  to  £ 

•     •      >     i     »  -r,jf     »     —      .     r     i    >  1.'  f 


the  ooarttr.;  V*; 

"He  represented  a  way  of  ; 
thinking  that  was  needed  by' 
the  board  of  regents,"  Brophy>  .• 
said.  "He  came  to  the  boar^l  ? 
with  a  wealth  of  knowledge  on  j 
youth  and  their  problems." 

Media  sources  listed  some 
of  the  more  important  issues 
the  board,  considered  when 
Wada  was;  V  regent,  which 
included  the  vote  on  contin 
ued  involvement  of  the  Uni 
versity  of  California  in  nuclear^ 
/weapons  labs  in  Llvernibre 
and  Los  Altos.  Wada  was  one ,  1 
of  only  three  regents  to  vote 
against  the  continued  involve-^ 
ment  of  me  university  in  1990. 

Also,  he  is  counted  among 
the  leaders  of  the^crusade  to  • 
send  an  anti-apartheid  hies-,; 
sage  arid  do  away  w'ith  ,UC, 
investments  yi  South  Africa.! 

Wada  was 'diagnosed  with 
colon  .cancer  jn^Septeniber 
and  y  jaccordingr,\to  ^, media  ! 
reports)  haidbeen cared^For  in 
his  home  since  the  cUagnosis. 
.'.:  'vHe  islsiiryivea  by;his  wife, 

'^^^i'*'«*'      •   v  ^ ' 'i  '*v'"  *«     "  "t'jjLj'*^ ;i/T-**'  *-:  A  . 

vChiyo,  a  daughter.  Pat 
Wayrie,:as^well  as  three  ] 


San  Francisco  Chronicle 
December  4,  1997 


Yoritada  Wada 
—  San  Francisco 
Civic  Leader 

A  memorial  service  has  been 
scheduled  for  Tuesday  for  Yorita 
da  "Yori"  Wada,  the  revered  San 
Francisco  civic  leader  and  social 
activist  who  was  the  first  Asian 
American  ever  to  serve  on  the  Uni 
versity  of  Calif  ornia  Board  of  Re 
gents. 

Mr.  Wada  died  on  Thanksgiv 
ing  Day  after  a  three-month  battle 
with  colon  cancer.  He  was  80. 
Glide    Memorial    Methodist 
Church    Pastor 
Cecil    Williams 
called  nun  "an 
amazing   man." 
Former  Deputy 
Mayor    Hadley 
Rof  f  called  him 
-"a  wise  man." 
State     Senator 
John  Burton,  D- 
San   Francisco, 

..   ,  called   him   "a 

YontadaWada   great       man,, 

And  former  Governor  Jerry 
Brown  called  him  a  "generous  and 
empathetic  man." 

Mr.  Wada's  last  official  position 
was  as  executive  director  of  the 
Buchanan  Street  YMCA,  from 
which  he  retired  hi  1982  after  22 
years  of  service.  But  during  and 
before  that  time,  he  had  served  on 
countless  boards  and  commissions 
dealing  with  community  prob 
lems,  issues  and  solutions. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  May 
or's  Council  on  Criminal  Justice 
and  a  member  of  the  West  Bay 
Health  Planning  Agency.  He  was 
the  first  Asian  American  on  the 
San  Francisco  Civil  Service  Com 
mission.  He  served  on  the  Social 
Services  and  Juvenile  Justice  com 
missions  and  was  on  the  board  of 
the  Calif  ornia  Youth  Authority. 

He  was  the  first  YMCA  profes 
sional  to  receive  the  organization's 
"Humanitarian  of  the  Year" 
award. 

• 


The  San  Francisco  Foundation 
honored  him  with  the  Robert  C. 
Kirkwood  award.  The  Sun  Report 
er  gave  him  an  Award  of  Merit. 
The  San  Francisco  Examiner 
chose  him  as  one  of  the  Bay  Area's 
10  outstanding  citizens  in  1978,  and 
the  Coro  Foundation  named  him 
as  its  Public  Affairs  Award  winner 
in  1980. 

Mr.  Wada  was  born  on  Christ 
mas  Day,  1916,  in  the  Central  Val 
ley  town  of  Hanford,  about  30 
miles  south  of  Fresno.  His  father 
was  a  janitor  who  died  when  Mr. 
Wada  was  8. 

It  was  a  tune  of  blatant  discrim 
ination  against  Japanese  Ameri 
cans  and  other  minorities,  and  Mr. 
Wada  once  recalled  not  being  al-' 
lowed  to  use  the  public  swimming 
pool  or  the  bowling  alley. 

Even  in  the  late  1930s,  while  at 
tending  the  University  of  Califor 
nia  at  Berkeley,  he  and  his  date 
were  not  permitted  to  enter  an 
Oakland  hotel  for  a  dance.  And 
barber  shops  in  Berkeley  refused 
to  cut  his  hair. 

In  1940,  he  graduated  with  a  de 
gree  in  journalism.  "I  borrowed  a 
friend's  car  and  drove  from  Red 
Bluff  to  Santa  Barbara  looking  for 
a  job,"  he  recalled,  "but  no  one  was 
in  the  mood  to  hire  a  person  of  Jap 
anese  ancestry  then." 

The  only  job  he  could  get  was 
as  a  grocery  clerk.  He  finally  gave 
up  the  idea  of  pursuing  the  news 
paper  profession  for  a  career  in  so 
cial  work,  particularly  working 
with  youths. 

During  World  War  n,  he  avoid 
ed  internment  because  he  was  in 
the  U.S.  Army.  He  joined  the  Japa 
nese  American  442nd  Combat 
Team,  and  while  his  family  was  in 
terned  in  Arkansas,  he  was  serving 
in  intelligence  units  in  the  South 
Pacific,  and  on  Saipan,  Guam  and 
Okinawa. 

After  five  years  in  the  service, 
he  went  to  work  at  the  University 
YMCA  in  Berkeley,  then  as  a  pro 
gram  director  for  the  Booker  T. 
Washington  Center  on  Presidio 


Avenue  in  San  Francisco  and  the 
Buchanan  Street  YMCA.  He  left . 
for  a  job  with  the  California  Youth 
Authority  and  returned  to  the 
YMCA  for  good  hi  1966. 

He  was  60  years  old  and  a  direc 
tor  of  the  Buchanan  YMCA  when 
Governor  Jerry  Brown  appointed 
him  to  the  University  of  Calif or- 
nia's  Board  of  Regents.  He  was  the 
first  Asian  American  regent  in  the 
109-year  history  of  the  institution. 

On  the  conservative  board,  Mr. 
Wada  was  a  liberal  maverick  on 
such  issues  as  nuclear  weapons  re 
search  and  affirmative  action. 

In  1978,  he  was  part  of  a  small 
minority  to  vote  in  favor  of  divest 
ment  of  the  university's  South  Af 
rican  investments  because  of  that 
country's  apartheid  policies. 

Eight  years  later,  the  board  re 
versed  its  long-standing  position 
and  agreed  to  drop  all  stocks  in: 
companies  doing  business  with 
South  Africa. 

"He's  really  a  community  trea 
sure,"  said  Herman  Gallegos,  a  civ 
il  rights  advocate  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Cal- 
.  if  ornia.  "The  li ves  of  countless  Cal 
if  ornians  have  been  enriched  be- 
•  cause  they  have  known  Yori, 
'  worked  with  him  or  been  touched 
by  his  work." 

Mr.  Wada  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Chiyo,  of  San  Francisco;  a 
daughter,  Patty  of  San  Francisco; 
sons  Edward  of  Seattle,  Richard  of 
San  Francisco  and  Wayne  of  Ala- 
meda;  and  three  grandchildren. 

The  memorial  service  will  be 

held  at  7  p.m.  Tuesday  at  St.  Mary's 
Cathedral,  1111  Gough  St.  at  Geary 
Boulevard,  San  Francisco. 

—  J.L.  Pimsleur 


Many 
mourn 

Wada's 
loss 

Homages  in  tribute 
to  his  generosity, 
warmth,  wisdom 
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+  WADAfromC-1 


By  Annie  Nakao 

OF  THE  EXAMINER  STAFF 


To  the  Rev.  Cecil  Williams,  it 
sometimes  seemed  'Very  strange?* 
that  the  late  Yori  Wada,  a  second- 
generation  Japanese  American, 
could  go  into  the  Western  Addition 
and  work  his  magic  with  genera 
tions  of  African 
A  m  e'r  lean 
youths  who 
grew  up  admir 
ing  him. 

tThat  people 
from  different 
races  can  come 
in  and  touch 
lives  with  the 
depth  ^5  and 
Yori  Wada  meaning  ,  that 


r 
—  i  Yori  aid  .        e 

was  an  amazing  man^said  Wil- 
liams  on  Saturday. 
i;      But  the  pastor  df  Glide  Memori- 
j.  al  Methodist  Church  was  just  one 
of  many  voices  paying  homage  to 
Wada,  who  died  at  age  80  of  colon 
,  cancer  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

From  politicians  to  social  work 
ers  to  ordinary  folks  who  as  young 
sters  were  nurtured  by  Wada,  they 
represented  the  many  different  cir 
cles  in  which  the  longtime  civic 
leader  and  former  University  of 
California  regent  walked. 

"I  can't  think  of  all  the  positions 
he's  held  —  he  was  always  looked 

'••/'•'       -    •:•      •  •'- 

[  See  WADA,  C-5] 


Many  pay  homage 
to  late  Yori  Wada 

to  as  a  person  of  uncommon  good 
judgment  and  insight,"  said  Hadley 
Roff,  former  deputy  to  then-Mayor 
Dianne  Feinstein  in  the  1970s,  "No 
question,  he  was  one  of  the  wise 
men  of  San  Francisco." 

"He  was  a  great  man,"  said  state 
Sen.  John  Burton,  D-San  Francis 
co.  "He  knew  that  if  you  make  a 
difference  for  young  people,  you 
make  a  difference  for  adults." 

"Yori  was  a  very  generous  guy,  a 
very  good  person,"  said  former 
Gov.  Jerry  Brown,  who  appointed 
Wada  a  UC  regent  in  1977.  "He 
cared  about  people.  His  voice  on 
the  board  was  always  an  empathet- 
ic  one." 

Wada  was  also  warmly  remem 
bered  by  his  many  charges  of  long 

ago. 

. 

"He  was  my  dad  figure,"  said 

Roosevelt  Taylor,  60,'  of  Clearlake, 

'( fvrho  met  Wada  as  a  teenager  at  the 

• ;i  Booker  T.  Washington  Communi- 


youths. 

He  is  still  a  legend  in  the  West 
ern  Addition,  where  he  often  got  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  rescue 
kids  in  need  or  shelter  them  in  his 
own  home. 

"The  Buchanan  Y  was  really  a 
neutral  zone  for  all  the  kids  in  the 
neighborhood,"  said  San  Francisco 
Police  Chief  Fred  Lau.  "If  kids 
were  in  trouble,  if  they  needed  help, 
that's  where  they'd  go,  to  look  for 
Mr.  Wada." 

But  Wada,  it  is  said,  wouldn't 
take  any  nonsense  either. 

'He  followed  up' 

"He  would  tell  you  what  for," 
said  Barbara  Thompson,  a  long 
time  friend  and  youth  advocate. 
4<You  jdidn't  give  him  any  crap  or 
try  f&giv'e.  him  a  line  of  bull-corn, 
as  the  kids  would  say.  He  followed 
up  on  things."  -J'  ^  •<  •- "'  <  ~ 

Of  course,  the  kids  as  well  as 
adults  could  see  .through  it. 


ty  Center  in  the  Western  Addition,  to  "He  was  just  a  wonderful  person 
"He  always  helped  everyone,  re-H  —not  a  remote  figure  on  a  pedes- 
gardless  or  race  or  color.  No  matter  *W  said  Roff,  "He  liked  people 
what  happened,  there  was  MrrT^iltwd^.fr°m^im-w  -~ 
Wada."  9  <•''  Before  long,  Waqa  was"  tapped 

i[*r  :to  serve  on  the  Social  Services  and 

It  was  fortunate ,  some  say,  that.  ^juvenile  Justice  Commissions  and 
this  genial,  cigar-puffing son  of  mi-,  .-  the  board  <rf  the  California1  Youth 
migrants  who  grew  up  during  the 
Depression  didn't  find  his  fortune 
in  journalism,  as  he  had  wished.  ( 
Instead,  after  serving  in  the  Pacific 
during  World  War  II  as  an  intelli 
gence  officer,  Wada  went  into  so-^ 
cialwork. 

First  as  a  counselor  at  the- 
Washington  Community  Center 
and  then  as  director  of  the  BU-,V| 
chanan   Street   YMCA,   Wada 
touched  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
young  African  Americans.  .Today; , 
the  Yori  Wada  Education  Fund  is  v. 
used  for  tutoring  of  neighborhood* 


Kids  and  their  heeds  were  the 
priority  for7 Wada,  who  was 
the  "unchallenged -dean  of  youth 
services"  in  The  City,  said  Margaj 
ret  Brodkin  of  Coleman  Advocates 
for  Children,  Youth'  and  Families. 
"  "He  was  revered  by '  everyone 
involved  in  youth  issues,"  she  said. 

Wada,  however^as^typically 

•%"  fc ,  t  a«tTtl  k,  '/a  i  *  *v  *:  E .«.- » i  ;H  -T -  .-•  i  •  • 
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modest. 

"I  think  Yori  was  a  very  unself 
ish  leader,  which  is  a  very  Japanese 
characteristic,"  said  Nob  Fukuda, 
64,  a  retired  child  welfare  adminis 
trator  who  was  once  one  of  Wada's 
charges. 

"I  couldn't  believe  the  first  time 
I  met  him  was  at  the  Y  —  he  had 
this  little  hole-in-the-wall  office," 
said  Brodkin.  "I  couldn't  believe 
this  person  of  such  stature  having 
an  office  the  size  of  a  closet." 

Wada  was  60  when  Brown  ap 
pointed  him  to  the  UC  board  as  the 
first  Asian  American  regent. 
There,  the  unabashed  liberal  took 
on  tough  issues  of  nuclear  weapons 
research,  South  African  invest 
ments  and  affirmative  action. 

He  was  particularly  proud  of  his 
efforts  to  get  the  regents  to  divest 
investments  from  South  Africa. 
The  board  finally  did,  years  after 
he  cast  the  lone  vote,  in  favor  of 
divestment  in  1978. 

"When  it  finally  passed,  I  asked 
him  if  he  felt  good  about  that,"  said 
Jeff  Mori,  director  of  the  Mayor's 
Office  of  Children,"  Youth  and 
Their  Families  and  one  of  Wada's 
proteges.  "He  said,  *Yeah,  it  took 
so  damned  long.'  But  it  did  make 
him  feel  real  good  because  people 
had  turned  around  on  it."—  • 
^J  Wada  lost  other  battles,  He  was 
one  of  only  three  "regents  to  back 
faculty  who  wanted  to  dump  feder 
al  contracts  UC  had  to  administer 
nuclear  arms  research  at  the  Law 
rence  Livermore  and  Los  Alamos, 


There  were  yet  other  pages  of 
Wada's  life. 

Asian  Americans  like  Supervi 
sor  Leland  Yee  credit  Wada  with 
helping  to  create  a  new  cadre  of 
community  leaders. 

Yee's  race  for  the  city  Board  of 
Education  in  1986  sprang  from  a 
coalition  headed  by  Mayor  Brown, 
a  longtime  Wada  friend.  The  early 
meetings  of  the  coalition  were  at 
the  Buchanan  Y. 

"What  Yori  brought  to  that  co 
alition  was  a  lot  of  respect  and 
dignity,"  Yee  said. 

After  Yee  got  elected,  Wada 
would  sometimes  show  up  at  the 
Board  of  Education  meetings. 

"I  would  sit  there,  thinking  we 
were  at  the  height  of  our  power," 
Yee  said.  "Then,  just  a  smile  and  a 
look  from  him  sort  of  told  you  what 
your  real  position  was:  that  you're 
there  to  represent  the  kids  of  the 
community,  and  don't  you  ever  for 
get  that" 

Said  Yee:  "What  was  amazing 
about  Yori  was  that  he  was  what 
they  call  the  commoner  politician. 
He'd  walk  the  halls  of  power,  yet  he 
never  forgot  the  community  he 
came  from."  /  v  ;  ' 

Another  beneficiary  of  Wada's 
efforts:  Police  Chief  Lau; 


him,  I  was  able  to  join  the  Police 
Department." 


Lau  learned  a  lesson 

He,  too,  learned  a  lesson  from 
Wada. 

"He  kind  of  taught  me  through 
out  my  entire  career  that  the  com 
munity  was  the  most  important 
thing  in  the  world,"  Lau  said. 

Wada  was  diagnosed  with  the 
cancer  in  September.  As  he  de 
clined,  his  wife,  Chiyo,  daughter, 
Patty,  and  three  sons  Edward, 
Richard  and  Wayne,  took  care  of 
him  round  the  clock. 

"We  always  thought  he  was  our 
hero,"  Patty  said. 

A  few  days  before  his  death,  he 
did  manage  to  pen  a  note  to  Brod 
kin. 

"As  time  goes  by,"  he  wrote, 
"the  body  cannot  keep  up  with  the 
mind." 

Wada,  son  Richard  said,  "was 
aware  of  the  situation.  He  accepted 


With  the  large  shoes  Wada  has 
left  to  fill,  some  are  wondering  who 
will  eyen  .conieidose.  to  taking  His 

Yllo/vi 

;  ^Jt$not *  is&tterOf  one,  or  two 
people  doing  what  Jie  did,"  jSaid 

, ,_.  Mori.;  "He  did  so  much  in  ia  lot  of 

"I  wouldn't  be  here  if  it  wasnt"1  ^different  areaslthat  we're  jiisi  going 
for  Yori,"  Lau  said.  -:•  .  •.-/^z    x*^  to  W^eUoT^ait'^or  ttiose  he 
When  Lau  tried  to  become  a'    brought  together;tb.work together. 

And;he  did  bring -to^efoe^^  many 
different  people."  p  :  ^<^§if 
...  "^Yhat  he  did  lays  heavy,  in  the 
roots  of  people's  lives,"  Williams 


"He  bucked  the  right-wing 
trend,"  said  Browrt 


police  officer  in  1970,  Wada  was  on 
the  city  Civil  Service  Commission. 
"He  was  "one  of  those  people 
who  helped  to  really  change  what 
was  proven  to  be  a  discriminatory 
standard,  which  was  the  height  re 
quirement,"  Lau  said.  "Because  of 


J^Itll  take  time  for  growth  to 
happen." 

A  memorial  service  is  pending. 


YORI  WADA 
ca.  1982 
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PREFACE 


Northern  California  Grantmakers  and  the  Regional  Oral 
History  Office  of  The  Bancroft  Library  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  are  pleased  to  present  this  series  of 
oral  histories  documenting  the  growth  and  development  of  Bay 
Area  philanthropy  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.   It  is 
our  hope  that  these  memoirs  will  both  preserve  a  record  of  the 
experiences  and  philosophies  of  selected  senior  members  of  the 
philanthropic  community,  and  encourage  greater  understanding 
and  discussion  of  the  traditions  of  charitable  giving. 

The  starting  point  for  this  series  was  an  earlier  project 
of  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  completed  in  1976,  which 
documented  Bay  Area  foundation  history  in  the  1930s  and  1940s, 
and  the  evolution  of  issues  and  leadership  in  the  1950s  and 
1960s.   The  current  series  focusses  on  the  significant  changes 
which  have  occurred  since  that  time,  including  the  tremendous 
growth  in  corporate  giving,  changes  in  the  role  of  the 
government  in  supporting  the  arts  and  human  services ,  and 
increased  collaboration  among  grantmakers . 

Selection  of  prospective  interviewees  for  the  project 
involved  many  hard  choices  among  outstanding  persons  in  Bay 
Area  philanthropy.  The  final  selection  was  made  by  The 
Bancroft  Library  and  reflects  the  broad  spectrum  of 
grantmaking  organizations  and  styles  in  the  Bay  Area.   The 
guiding  principal  has  been  to  preserve  a  record  of  the 
thinking  and  experience  of  men  and  women  who  have  made 
significant  contributions  in  shaping  the  philanthropic 
response  to  the  many  changes  which  have  occurred  over  the  last 
twenty -five  years. 
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Overall  guidance  for  the  project  has  been  provided  by  an 
advisory  committee  composed  of  representatives  from  the 
philanthropic  community  and  the  U.C.  Berkeley  faculty.   The 
advisory  committee  is  particularly  indebted  to  Florette  White 
Pomeroy  and  John  R.  May,  whose  enthusiasm,  leadership  and  wise 
counsel  made  the  project  possible.   The  committee  is  also 
grateful  to  the  twelve  foundations  and  corporations  which 
generously  contributed  the  necessary  financial  support  to 
conduct  the  project.   Members  of  the  advisory  committee  and 
the  contributors  are  listed  on  the  following  pages. 

The  director  for  the  project  is  Gabrielle  Morris,  who 
conducted  the  previous  project  on  the  history  of  Bay  Area 
foundations.   The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established 
in  1954  to  tape  record  autobiographical  interviews  with 
persons  significant  in  the  history  if  California  and  the  West. 
The  Office  is  under  the  administrative  direction  of  Peter 
Hanff ,  Interim  Director  of  The  Bancroft  Library,  and  Willa  K. 
Baum,  Division  Head  of  the  Office.   Copies  of  all  interviews 
in  this  series  are  available  for  research  use  in  Foundation 
Center  libraries  in  San  Francisco  and  New  York,  at  the 
Peninsula  Community  Foundation  in  San  Mateo,  The  Bancroft 
Library,  and  UCLA  Department  of  Special  Collections.   Selected 
interviews  are  also  available  at  other  manuscript 
depositories . 

For  the  advisory  committee, 


October  1991 

San  Francisco,  California 


Ruth  Chance 
Thomas  Layton 
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INTRODUCTION- -"THE  YORI  WADA  I  KNOW --by  June  Keller 

I  don't  remember  when  I  was  formally  Introduced  to  Yori  Wada.   When 
I  started  as  a  social  worker  for  the  San  Francisco  Department  of  Social 
Services  in  1959,  his  name  was  already  familiar  to  the  department  staff. 
This  was  especially  true  in  that  part  of  San  Francisco  known  as  the 
Western  Addition  or  the  Fillmore  in  which  I  had  several  family  cases. 

It  was,  "Call  Yori  Wada  if  you  want  something  done."  His  helpfulness 
and  response  to  social  problems  was  always  there  --  larger  than  life.   I 
also  saw  him  frequently  at  community  meetings  and  special  events, 
articulate  and  quickly  delving  into  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

Our  personal  relationship  began  to  come  into  focus  in  1970  after  I 
was  assigned  to  head  the  Community  Services  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Social  Services.  In  that  capacity,  I  represented  the  department  on 
several  community  boards  and  organizations,  interpreting  policies  and 
Social  Service  regulations,  bringing  community  concerns  to  the 
administration,  and  attempting  to  clarify  and  bridge  the  gap  between 
neighborhood  residents  and  our  huge  bureaucracy. 

One  of  the  community  boards  was  the  Western  Addition  Community 
Mental  Health  Advisory  Board.   Yori,  of  course,  was  a  member  of  this 
board,  wrestling  with  the  mental  health  needs  of  that  community  and 
determined  that  they  receive  their  fair  share  of  services.   In  many 
instances,  the  department  was  seen  as  "the  enemy"  and  appeared  negative 
to  the  individuals  receiving  public  assistance  (i.e.,  grants  were 
insufficient  to  meet  needs,  adding  to  mental  stress;  regulations  appeared 
designed  to  keep  families  apart) . 

In  several  meetings  of  this  board,  Yori  came  to  my  rescue,  to  offer 
reasonable  explanations  in  a  way  people  could  understand  or  to  point  out 
the  fallacy  of  their  arguments  in  a  way  that  could  be  accepted.   He 
belonged.  I  didn't.  Over  a  period  of  time, as  they  began  to  trust  me  and 
accept  me,  I  was  on  my  own.   After  all,  if  Yori  liked  and  respected  me,  I 
couldn't  be  all  wrong. 

Later  on,  Yori  and  I  served  on  special  committees  of  the  United  Way, 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Council  (EO.C) ;  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
Training  Program  (CETA) ,  now  known  as  the  Private  Industry  Council  (PIC); 
and  various  ad  hoc  committees  of  these  bodies. 

Yori  served  on  the  Social  Services  Commission  of  the  Department  of 
Social  Services  from  August  1971  to  September  1975  as  the  appointee  of 
Mayor  Jack  Shelley.   He  was  an  articulate  and  sincere  advocate  (within 
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regulations)  for  the  clients  we  served,  and  equally  concerned  that  staff 
have  what  was  needed  to  be  able  to  carry  out  the  federal  and  state 
mandates  and  policies  set  by  the  commission. 

In  1972  I  became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  YMCA 
Buchanan  Branch.   Yori  was  the  executive  director.   Thus,  for  a  period  of 
time,  we  were  each  other's  bosses:  he  my  ultimate  boss  at  Social  Services 
and  me  his  boss  as  a  member  of  his  board.   We  never  mixed  the  two 
identities.   Though  we  may  have  joked  about  it  outside  the  office,  we 
were  professional  enough  never  to  discuss  in  private  issues  that  were 
relevant  to  our  positions. 

The  issues  that  Yori  and  I  have  been  most  concerned  about  center 
around  quality  education  for  black  children  and  our  common  interest  in 
the  California  Youth  Authority  (I  started  my  career  in  the  Youth 
Authority  and  Yori  once  served  on  its  board),  each  in  our  own  specific 
area  of  expertise. 

Yori  is  most  concerned  about  young  black  men  completing  their 
education,  obtaining  good  jobs,  and  maintaining  stable  family  lives.   He 
feels  higher  education  for  girls  is  very  important1,  however  young  black 
men  need  a  special  hand  and  encouragement.   Yori  feels  the  men  are  the 
hope  of  the  future,  they  hold  the  balance  for  cutting  away  racial 
barriers  and  racial  stereotypes.   Yori  often  put  himself  on  the  line  to 
assist  all  of  the  young  people  he  came  in  contact  with  at  the  Y.   Today, 
there  are  literally  hundreds  of  young,  successful  black  men  (some  of  whom 
are  famous  names,  including  some  sports  figures)  who  were  influenced  and 
guided  by  Yori  in  their  formative  years. 

Yori  Wada  is  usually  very  calm,  but  he  can  be  adamant  when  he  thinks 
an  issue  would  disadvantage  the  young  people  he  serves.   I  recall  once 
when  top  management  of  the  YMCA  wanted  the  Buchanan  Branch  to  instigate 
certain  programs  that  were  not,  in  his  opinion,  service-oriented.   He 
knew  the  Western  Addition  community  would  not  support  the  programs  and 
they  would  not  necessarily  enhance  the  branch  at  that  time.   The  board 
backed  him  100  percent  and  he  was  able  to  convince  management  not  to  push 
the  programs  until  the  community  was  ready  and  could  support  them.   He 
knew  the  demographics  of  the  community  would  be  changing,  and  he  was 
right.   Years  later,  the  programs  were  instituted,  and  by  then,  as  he 
correctly  predicted,  the  community  was  ready  to  utilize  them  and 
participate.   Yori  has  always  been  an  advocate  for  the  underdog  and  will 
take  an  unpopular  stand  in  their  defense.   Therein  lies  his  strength. 

Despite  our  many  years  of  friendship,  Yori  does  not  often  talk  about 
his  family.   He  may  mention  a  brief  illness  of  his  wife  or  when  a  son  or 
daughter  has  married  or  had  children,  but  he  is  very  private  about  his 
family  and  personal  life. 


IX 


In  terms  of  Japanese  Americans  and  Black  Americans  (I  do  not  prefer 
the  African  American  term)  working  together,  I  note  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  more  militant  young  Japanese  Americans  who  want  to  share 
in  matters  concerning  minority  issues,  the  blacks  and  the  Japanese  appear 
to  coexist  in  the  Western  Addition  without  a  great  show  of  integrated 
projects  and  programs.   In  my  early  days  on  the  Buchanan  Y  board,  both 
groups  shared  space  in  the  building  for  their  various  activities  and 
there  were  several  Japanese  Americans  on  the  branch  board.   We  reviewed 
and  resolved  common  concerns.  Now  that  is  changing  somewhat.   There  are 
still  a  few  Japanese  Americans  on  the  branch  board,  but  most  i rograms  for 
the  Japanese  youth  have  been  shifted  to  the  Japanese  Cultural  Center 
built  nearby  within  the  last  few  years.  It  should  be  no  surprise  that 
Yori  sits  on  the  Cultural  Center  board  too. 

People  in  the  neighborhood  love  Yori  because  he  has  proven  to  be  an 
ardent  supporter  for  blacks  and  other  minorities  in  the  many  years  he  has 
been  in  the  area.   There  may  be  a  wariness  of  "new"  Japanese  and,  of 
course,  anti-black  and  anti-minority  statements  of  top  government 
officials  in  Japan  itself  do  not  help  intergroup  relations. 

When  Yori  announced  that  he  was  going  to  retire  in  1980,  Orville 
Luster  (former  head  of  Youth  for  Service  and  recipient  of  the 
Humanitarian  Award  from  President  Nixon)  was  the  first  to  call  me  to 
initiate  plans  for  a  fitting  tribute.   Friends  from  every  walk  of  life 
met  together,  and  we  eventually  came  up  with  the  Yori  Wada  Education 
Fund.   These  friends  included  Clarence  Heller*  ,  Ann  Eliaser,  Ernest 
Lilienthal,  Edgar  Baker,  Robert  Elkus*,  Judy  Houghteling,  Ruth  Chance 
Dr.  Dan  Collins,  Florette  Pomeroy*,  Shizuko  Fagerhaugh,  Dr.  Richard 
Caesar,  David  McDaniel,  Andrew  Klase,  Phil  Nakamura,  Ann  Howden,  Mary 
Jane  Brinton,  myself,  and  others. 

The  fund  with  its  college  preparation  program  was  designed,  with 
Yori's  help,  to  assist  Western  Addition  students  to  prepare  for  and  take 
the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  in  their  junior  and  senior  years  of  high 
school.   It  was  planned  to  give  high-potential  youth  a  concrete  and 
practical  way  out  of  their  disadvantaged  backgrounds. 

The  program  for  the  fund,  after  months  of  research  and  hard  work, 
was  presented  on  the  occasion  of  Yori's  retirement  dinner.   Well  over  500 
of  his  friends  and  admirers  gathered  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  to  honor  Yori. 
What  was  remarkable  about  the  affair  was  the  ethnic  and  socioeconomic 
mixture  of  those  present,  from  former  juvenile  delinquents  to  bank 
presidents . 


^Deceased 


Since  the  fund's  program  began  in  October  1982,  it  has  been  very 
successful.   There  have  been,  of  course,  some  shifts  from  the  original 
plan  and  format  as  we  have  learned  more  of  the  dynamics  of  the  education 
process.   We  learned  early  on  that  we  would  have  to  start  with  younger 
students.   High  school  freshman  and  sophomores  are  now  included.   It 
works.   In  eight  years,  of  those  enrolled  thirty  have  gone  on  to  college. 
As  mentioned  above,  these  students  had  high  potential  for  college  but 
were  making  poor  grades . 

We  work  with  school  principals  and  counselors  and  have  a  dedicated 
group  of  academic  tutors  who  work  in  close  cooperation  with  parents  or  a 
guardian  of  the  students.  Our  students  have  been  accepted  at  Northeastern 
University  in  Boston,  Massachusetts;  California  State  University  at  Chico 
and  at  Hayward;  UCLA;  Mills  College;  UC  Berkeley;  and,  of  course,  San 
Francisco  City  College. 

Yori  and  I  meet  regularly  for  lunch,  usually  in  Japantown  (although 
he  loves  Mexican  food,  which  is  too  spicy  for  his  diet) .   We  review 
programs  and  progress  of  the  college  prep  center  at  the  Western  Addition 
YWCA,  chat  a  bit  about  current  affairs  and  the  good  friends  with  whom  he 
plays  poker  once  a  month.  Yori  has  a  delightful  sense  of  humor.   We  laugh 
a  lot  and  at  times  worry  a  lot.   Our  main  focus  always  is  to  continue  his 
dream  that  education  together  with  care  and  family  involvement  will 
fulfill  and  enhance  the  lives  of  Western  Addition  youth. 


June  Keller,  President 
Yori  Wada  Education  Fund 


San  Francisco,  California 
February  1991 


INTERVIEW  HISTORY 

Whether  telling  of  visiting  his  mother  in  an  Arkansas  relocation 
camp  during  World  War  II,  insisting  on  order  among  unruly  boys  at  the 
YMCA  in  the  1960s,  or  debates  with  fellow  Morris  Stulsaft  Foundation 
trustees  and  University  of  California  regents  in  the  1980s,  Yori  Wada 
describes  his  experiences  with  a  quiet  good  nature  and  wise  smile  that 
suggest  a  vast  patience  with  the  varieties  of  human  nature  and  gentle 
belief  in  its  perfectibility. 

Mr.  Wada  was  invited  to  participate  in  the  Northern  California 
Grantmakers  History  of  Bay  Area  Philanthropy  Project  in  order  to  document 
his  extensive  experience  with  the  policies  and  programs  of  public  and 
private  youth- serving  organizations  at  the  Bay  Area,  regional,  and 
statewide  levels  from  the  mid- 1940s  through  the  1980s.   Mr.  Wada's 
thoughtful  crosscultural  perspective  combined  with  his  vast  field 
experience  made  his  observations  of  special  interest  to  the  project 
advisory  committee.   Ruth  Chance,  former  executive  of  the  Rosenberg 
Foundation,  and  Adele  Corvin,  Stulsaft  Foundation  trustee,  were  helpful 
in  planning  the  interviews . 

Four  sessions  were  recorded  with  Mr.  Wada  for  the  History  of 
Philanthropy  Project  in  January  and  February  1990.  An  additional 
interview,  recorded  in  1983  by  Frances  Linsley  for  a  centennial  history 
of  the  university  YMCA,  Stiles  Hall,  is  included  for  its  valuable 
information  about  Mr.  Wada's  early  years.   Ms.  Linsley,  a  former  Stiles 
Hall  staff person,  also  preserved  and  presented  to  The  Bancroft  Library  an 
interesting  series  of  letters  written  to  YM  executive  Harry  Kingman 
during  his  World  War  II  army  service,  several  of  which  are  included  in 
the  appendix  to  this  volume. 

The  interviews  recorded  in  1990  were  taped  in  a  small  office  at  the 
Golden  Gate  Branch  of  the  YMCA  in  San  Francisco.   Due  to  construction 
underway  to  repair  damage  from  the  1989  earthquake,  Mr.  Wada  had  been 
moved  from  his  usual  quarters  in  the  building  and  was  surrounded  by 
cartons  and  piles  of  papers  in  transit.   Undaunted  by  the  work  in 
progress,  he  would  ask  the  switchboard  to  hold  his  calls  and  settle  back 
to  reflect  on  his  varied  career,  usually  beginning  with  a  reference  to 
matters  he  currently  was  involved  in  as  a  regent  of  the  University  of 
California . 

The  opening  chapters,  recorded  for  Stiles  Hall,  provide  a  vivid 
picture  of  what  it  meant  to  grow  up  Japanese  American  in  pre -World  War  II 
California  and  of  the  influence  of  the  YM  at  the  University  of  California 
in  opening  the  young  Yori's  horizons.   In  the  appendix  letters,  one  gets 
a  glimpse  of  Mr.  Wada's  devotion  to  his  wife,  Chiyo,  and  delight  at  their 
son,  Ed,  who  was  born  while  his  father  was  stationed  in  the  Pacific. 


Xll 


The  YM's  continuing  role  in  Mr.  Wada's  life  as  he  developed  his 
youth  and  group  work  skills,  first  at  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Center  and 
later  at  the  Buchanan  Street  Branch  in  San  Francisco,  and  branched  out 
into  what  became  an  impressive  network  of  community  activities,  is  an 
exceptionally  interesting  example  of  productive  interaction  between 
individuals  and  organizations. 

Through  Wada's  recollections  we  see  the  sports  and  social  activities 
developed  to  encourage  black  youths  new  to  the  community  and  his 
continuing  efforts  for  improvements  in  youth  probation  and  correction 
services  at  the  county  and  state  level.   Wada  also  touches  several  times 
on  his  concerns  for  racial  equality  for  African  Americans,  Japanese 
Americans,  and  others,  describing  such  activities  as  creation  of  the 
Japanese  American  Democratic  Club  in  the  1960s  and  the  push  for  diversity 
of  student  body  and  staff  at  UC  in  the  1980s. 

The  narrative  includes  a  continual  awareness  of  the  crucial 
relationship  between  the  availability  of  funding  and  the  creation  of  more 
effective  human  services.   Throughout  his  career,  Mr.  Wada  reports,  he 
has  been  continually  involved  in  fundraising  activities,  through  which  he 
became  a  friend  and  colleague  of  key  private  donors  and  foundation  staff. 
A  concluding  section  of  the  oral  history  speaks  of  issues  he  has  dealt 
with   recently  in  his  work  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Morris  Stulsaft  Foundation  and  as  chair  of  the  capital  campaign  of  the 
Japanese  Community  and  Cultural  Center,  both  tributes  to  his  wide 
understanding  of  both  the  giving  and  getting  sides  of  philanthropy. 

The  transcript  of  the  interviews  was  lightly  edited  for  clarity  in 
the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  and  sent  to  Mr.  Wada  for  review.   He 
read  it  over  promptly  and  returned  it  with  a  number  of  small,  careful 
revisions  and  corrections  of  name  spellings,  a  reminder  of  his  early 
training  in  journalism  at  Cal . 

A  valuable  introduction  to  the  oral  history  has  been  provided  by 
June  Keller,  who  has  worked  with  Mr.  Wada  on  numerous  boards  and 
commissions  and  is  herself  a  talented  social  work  professional.  In 
addition  to  giving  the  reader  a  personal  view  of  him  in  action,  she 
describes  the  Yori  Wada  Education  Fund  (of  which  she  is  currently 
president)  which  was  created  when  Yori  retired  from  the  YMCA,  to  express 
the  admiration  and  affection  which  so  many  people,  plain  and  notable, 
have  for  him. 


Gabrielle  Morris 
Interviewer -Editor 


Regional  Oral  History  Office 
May  1991 


Yori  Wada 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION 


Date  of  Birth:  December  25,  1916 

Place  of  Birth:  Hanford,  Kings  County,  California 

Education:  Hanford  High  School,  graduated  June  1934 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  graduated  1940 
Major:  Journalism    Certificate  in  Social  Work 

Armed  Services:  United  States  Army,  1941-1946  Honorable  Discharge 


Employment:  1946-1947 
1947-1958 
1958-1962 
1962-1966 
1966-1982 


University  YMCA,  Stiles  Hall,  Berkeley,  California 
Booker  T.  Washington  Community  Center,  San  Francisco 
Buchanan  YMCA,  San  Francisco,  Program  Director 
Parole  Board  Member,  California  Youth  Authority 
Buchanan  YMCA,  San  Francisco,  Executive  Director 
Retired:  June  30,  1982 


Affiliations: 


1977  to 
1972  to 

1969  to 

1975  to 

1976  to 


present 
present 

present 
present 
present 


1983  to  .present 


1983  to 
1983  to 


present 
present 


1978  to  present 


Board  of  Regents,  University  of  California 

Chairman:  July  1,  1983  to  June  30,  1984 
Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council,  San  Francisco 

Chairman,  Youth  Planning  and  Allocations  Committee 
Nihonmachi  Community  Development  Corporation,  SF 
Juvenile  Justice  Commission,  San  Francisco 
Japanese  American  Democratic  Club,  San  Francisco 

President,  1976-1978 
United  Way's  SF  County  Operations  Steering  Committee 

Chairman,  Problems-Solving  Sub-committee 
San  Francisco  Conservation  Corps,  Board  of  Directors 
Private  Industry  Council,  SF,  Board  of  Directors 

Member,  Planning  Committee 
Western  Addition  Council  of  Youth-Serving  Agencies 

Chairman,  1978-1980 


1968-1971  San  Francisco  Civil  Service  Commission 

1971-1975  San  Francisco  Social  Services  Commission 

1973-1983  SF  Legal  Aid  Society  Board  of  Directors 

1971-1976  Westside  Community  Mental  Health  Center  Board  of  Directors 

1974-1976  Chairman  of  the  Board 
1979-1985  SF  Education  Fund  Board  of  Directors 

Awards:   1971  SF  Foundation's  Robert  C.  Kirkwood  Award 

1976  SF  Examiner's  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst  Medallion 

1980  Coro  Foundation's  Public  Service  Award 

1981  San  Francisco  YMCA's  Humanitarian  Award 

1982  Japanese  Community  Youth  Council's  "Outstanding  Leadership  Award" 

1984  JACL's  "Japanese  American  of  the  Biennium  Award,  Education/Humanities" 

1985  Asian  Americans  in  Education's  "Outstanding  Leadership  Award" 


I   COLLEGE  AND  MILITARY  YEARS,  1936-19451 
[Interview  1:   November  7,  1983 ]//#2 

From  Hanford  to  U.C.  Berkeley:  Stiles  Hall  Experiences 


Linsley: 


Wada: 


Linsley 


Wada: 


Mr.  Wada,  I'd  like  to  know  first  a  little  bit,  just  briefly, 
about  your  background,  and  how  you  happened  to  come  from  Hanford 
to  the  University  of  California. 

Well,  there  weren't  too  many  students- -young  people- -from  Hanford 
going  to  the  University  of  California,  but  I  had  an  English 
teacher  who  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  California.   She 
felt  that  I  should  go  on  to  the  university  and  get  further 
education.   She  encouraged  me  and  counseled  me,  and  it  was 
through  her  efforts,  Miss  Stewart's,  that  I  studied  and  took  the 
necessary  courses  to  come  to  the  University  of  California.   So  I 
graduated  high  school  in  1934,  but  since  our  family  didn't  have 
too  much  money,  I  worked  for  two  years,  saving  money,  and 
enrolled  in  the  university  for  the  first  year  in  '36.   That's  how 
I  came  to  come  to  the  University  of  California. 


And  you  were  majoring  in  journalism, 
journalist. 


Your  idea  was  to  be  a 


That's  right.   I  enjoyed  writing  and  reading,  and  so  I  majored  in 
journalism.   It  didn't  work  out  all  that  well,  because  when  I 
graduated  in  1940,  I  remembered  I  borrowed  Bob  Speed's  car,  who 
was  a  roommate  of  Ted  Johnston.   We  were  Barrington  Hall  buddies. 


^This  interview  session  was  recorded  by  Frances  Linsley  as  background 
for  What  is  this  Place?,  a  centennial  history  of  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  YMCA,  Stiles  Hall,  Berkeley,  1984. 

2This  symbol  indicates  the  start  of  a  new  tape  or  tape  segment.   For 
guide  to  tapes,  see  page  185. 


Linsley 

Wada: 


Linsley 


Wada: 


Linsley: 


Wada: 


Linsley: 
Wada: 


And  then  turned  out  to  be  the  best  man  at  your  wedding,  right? 
Yes. 

And  so  I  borrowed  his  car  and  traveled  from  Eureka  on  the 
north  and  hit  every  small  town  all  the  way  down  as  far  as  Los 
Angeles,  looking  for  a  job  in  a  newspaper.   I  couldn't  find  any, 
so  I  returned  to  Hanford  and  went  to  work  as  a  grocery  store 
clerk.   After  I  worked  as  a  grocery  store  clerk,  my  name  came  up 
in  the  draft.   I  talked  it  over  with  my  mother,  and  although  I 
was  the  eldest  in  the  family  and  was  supporting  the  family,  she 
and  I  felt  that  I  should  go  into  the  United  States  Army,  so,  in 
1941,  I  went  into  the  United  States  Army. 

Could  we  backtrack  a  little  bit  and  ask  about  how  you  got 
involved  as  a  student  at  Stiles  Hall?  What  brought  you  into  that 
little  shack  in  the  first  place? 

Well,  I  think,  at  the  time,  I  was  working  as  a  houseboy  for  a 
family.   I  was  doing  the  cooking  and  the  cleaning  of  the  house, 
and  doing  the  laundry  work,  so  I  didn't  have  a  chance  to  make 
very  many  friends.   A  student  that  I  was  in  a  class  with  said, 
"Well,  why  don't  you  look  into  the  activities  of  Stiles  Hall,  and 
then  you  can  meet  other  people  your  age  and  of  your  interests." 
So,  somewhat  hesitantly,  I  went  to  the  Stiles  Hall  and  inquired 
as  to  the  activities.   That's  the  way  I  got  involved,  although  up 
to  that  time  most  of  my  activities  were  with  the  Buddhist  church 
in  Berkeley,  since  I  was  born  and  raised  a  Buddhist  in  Hanford, 
and  my  family  were  all  Buddhist.   I  was  a  Buddhist.   I  felt  a 
little  reluctant,  but  I  did  start  going  to  the  activities  of 
Stiles  Hall  to  meet  new  people  and  to  take  part  in  other 
activities  that  I  wasn't  able  to  on  campus. 

I  don't  remember,  having  been  a  woman  student  at  about  that  time- 
-I  don't  think  I  was  ever  inside  Stiles  Hall.   Can  you  tell  me 
what  the  old  shack  looked  like?   I  know  what  it  looked  like  on 
the  outside. 


Yes.   Oh,  that's  way  back  in  1936,  '37.   It  was  an  old  shack.   I 
think  it  was  two  stories  with  an  attic  near  the  university's 
gymnasium.   It  had  a  stairway  to  the  first  floor  and  offices.   I 
remember  there  was  an  office  to  the  right. 

It  was  an  old  residence,  probably,  originally. 

That's  right.   It  was  an  old  residence,  and  rooms  were  cut  into 
offices.   I  remember  that  one  of  the  first  offices  I  went  to  was, 
you  went  up  the  stairs  and  turned  to  the  right,  and  there  was  an 
office  there,  and  an  office  on  the  left.   I  think,  after  I  became 


active  and  was  on  the  student  cabinet,  I  remember  that  we  used  to 
meet,  I  think  it  was  on  the  attic  or  the  second  floor. 


Linsley 

Wada  : 
Linsley; 

Wada: 

Linsley: 

Wada: 


Linsley 

Wada : 

Linsley 
Wada : 


I  guess  the  dinners  were  up  in  the  attic,  because  I  have  pictures 
of  that. 

That's  right. 

It  seems  that  there  was  some  competition  for  that  upstairs  room, 
that  the  class  that  got  the  biggest  turnout  got  to  meet  in  the 
best  room. 

That's  right.   Recalling,  I  think  that  was  one  of  the  largest 
rooms  in  the  old  Stiles  Hall  building. 

You  make  some  references  in  your  letters  to  water  on  the  chairs 
and  squashed  pies. 

Yes.   Well,  I  think  the  young  people  in  those  days  were  quite 
mischievous,  at  least  in  their  behavior  towards  one  another.   We 
were  always  playing  tricks  on  one  another.   I  remember  one  of  the 
most  mischievous  ones  was  Jim  Taylor.   He  always  used  to  do 
things  like  put  water  on  the  chair  so  that  people  sat  down  and 
all  got  wet. 

I  think  it  was  a  very  informal,  very  warm  relationship  among 
the  students  and  staff  in  those  days. 

That's  the  feeling  I  get,  of  an  unusual  camaraderie  among  young 
men  with  the  staff  people.   Would  you  say  that  Harry  [Kingman] 
had  a  sort  of  a  father  role  with  the  men,  or  more  just  an 
example?1 

I  think  more  than  as  an  example ,  I  think  he  was  a  very  warm  and 
friendly  individual.   I  would  think  that  one  looked  to  him  not  so 
much  as  an  older  brother  but  as  a  father  figure,  as  I  recall. 

I  see  from  your  letters  that  your  father  probably  died  young. 

Yes.   I  lost  my  father  when  I  was  eight  years  of  age.   My 
youngest  brother  was  just  born.   My  younger  sister  was  four,  and 
I  was  eight,  and  my  older  sister  was  twelve;  she  was  sent  back  to 
Japan  for  education.   So  I  really  did  not  have  a  father  as  I 
remember,  although  I  have  some  vague  recollections  of  him,  and 
what  he  did,  and  what  kind  of  a  person  he  was. 


1See  Harry  L.  Kingman,  Citizenship  in  a  Democracy.  Regional  Oral 
History  Office,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1973. 


Linsley:   I  just  had  the  feeling  that  maybe  Harry  served  some  of  that  role 
for  you,  particularly  as  you  wrote  from  the  service  and  asked  him 
from  time  to  time  for  advice. 


Wada: 


Yes. 


Letters  to  Harry  Kingman:  U.S^  Armv  Experiences  in  World  War  II 


Linsley:   You  had  a  very  moving  correspondence  with  him. 

Wada:     Yes.   At  this  time,  I  really  don't  remember  what  I  wrote  to  him 
and  what  answers  he  gave  me. 

Linsley:   You  were  such  an  idealistic  young  man,  so  full  of  the  right 
spirit  and  transcending  the  awful  things  that  were  happening 
around  you.   I  think  that  your  letters  are  worth  publishing  just 
in  themselves.1 

Wada:     Yes,  I  had  some  very  difficult  times  in  the  army.   I  also  had 

some  good  times.   I  met  a  lot  of  young  people  from  many  parts  of 
the  United  States,  many  of  whom  had  never  come  across  a  Japanese 
American  before.   So  I  had  some  good  times,  and  yet  there  were 
times  when  the  army  was  not  very  understanding  of  minority  people 
who  were  in  the  service . 

Linsley:   Well,  being  stationed  in  Mississippi  must  have  been  quite- - 

Wada:     Yes,  because  a  lot  of  my  time  was  spent  in  Arkansas  and 

Mississippi.   I  had  a  very  difficult  time  in  town  at  times. 

Linsley:   People  insulting  you? 

Wada:     Yes.   Well,  in  some  places,  we  weren't  able  to  go  in  to  eat. 
Other  places,  they  welcomed  us.   It  was  very  unreliable  as  to 
what  we  could  do  and  what  we  couldn't  do,  because  people  had 
never  come  across  Japanese -American  soldiers  before,  so  they 
didn't  know  how  to  treat  us.   Sometimes,  on  the  bus,  we  would  be 
ordered  to  move  to  the  back  of  the  bus.   Other  times,  the  bus 
drivers  would  say,  "No,  you  can't  sit  in  the  back  of  the  bus. 
You  have  to  come  to  the  front  of  the  bus."  [chuckles]   It  was  an 
odd  experience. 


1As  this  transcript  was  being  prepared,  Ms.  Linsley  was  editing  these 
letters.   See  sample  in  appendix. 


Linsley:   You  didn't  get  any  good  signposts  of  what  was  expected  of  you. 

Wada :      No . 

Linsley:   I  think,  from  your  letters,  though,  that  your  attitude  was 

remarkable --your  tolerance.   You  say  often  that  you  kind  of  owe 
that  to  Stiles  Hall.   I'm  not  sure  how  much  of  that  could  be 
placed  there. 

Wada:     I  think  that  some  of  the  experiences  that  I  had  at  Stiles --some 
of  the  values  that  I  picked  up  at  Stiles  from  groups,  from  the 
staff,  and  the  other  young  men  that  I  came  into  contact  with-- 
stood  me  in  good  shape . 

Linsley:   You  mentioned  often  a  young  man  named  Jim  Fowle  that  you  seemed 
to  have  a  special  feeling  for.   And  then,  tragically,  he  died. 

Wada:     Yes.   He  and  I  were  very  close  during  those  days --Jim  Fowle, 

especially,  but  also  I  became  very  good  friends  with  Jim  Taylor 
and  Bob  Stone.   I  think,  in  those  days,  I  kept  correspondence 
with  him.   Unfortunately,  Jim  died  at  a  young  age. 

Linsley:   You  talk  in  your  letters,  at  one  point,  of  thinking  of  going  into 
medicine,  perhaps,  because  you  were  stationed  in  the  medical 
ward.   Then  you  talk,  at  other  times,  about  going  to  divinity 
school . 

Wada:     I  think  my  experiences  in  trying  to  find  a  job  after  I  graduated 
in  a  newspaper,  which  was  unsuccessful,  made  me  feel  very  bad.   I 
guess  I  had  the  idea  that,  even  after  the  war  was  over, 
opportunities  in  the  newspaper  field  would  never  open  up  for  me. 
I  did  have  a  lot  of  enjoyment  working  in  the  hospital  at  Camp 
Robinson,  Arkansas. 

Linsley:   It  sounds  like  hard  work. 

Wada:     Yes.   It  was  long  and  hard,  because  I  was  assigned  to  the 

operating  room.   I  had  worked  myself  up  as  the  head  enlisted 
person  in  the  operating  room  and  had  supervised  staff.   I  was 
sent  back  to  Fitzsimmons  Army  Hospital  for  further  training.   I 
enjoyed  that  work,  and  I  think  that  was  why  I  felt  that  perhaps 
that  might  be  a  way  in  which  I  might  go.   But  I  guess  I  was  young 
in  those  days  and  really  couldn't  make  up  my  mind  just  exactly 
what  I  was  going  to  do  after  I  got  out. 

Linsley:   In  one  part  of  your  letter  here,  you  say,  "For  an  Ivory  Tower 

man,  but  then  I've  turned  my  back  to  that,  thanks  to  Stiles  Hall 
and  Barrington.   Perhaps  there  may  come  a  time  when  I  shall 


change  a  bit,  but  the  fundamental  framework  shall  ever  remain 
constant."   Do  you  remember  what  that  meant,  about  turning  your 
back  on  an  Ivory  Tower  man? 

Wada:     I  don't  know  what  I  meant  by  that.   I  also  had  ideas  that  I 

should  go  back,  and  get  further  education,  and  go  into  teaching. 
In  the  field  of  education,  I  might  feel  that  I  could  get 
employment  and  would  be  less  susceptible  to  the  kinds  of  behavior 
that's  out  there  in  the  "real  world."   I  think  that  was  a  time 
when  I  felt  maybe  I  ought  to  go  into  teaching. 

Linsley:   Well,  you  say,  at  another  point,  here:  "I  always  did  like 
humans ..." 

Wada:     Yes.   In  some  ways,  I  think,  in  my  younger  days,  I  always  enjoyed 
being  a  member  of  a  group,  participating  in  group  activities. 
You  know,  when  you're  in  the  army,  you  really  can't  get  away  from 
that,   because  you're  staying  in  dormitories,  and  there  are  no 
private  rooms,  and  wherever  you  go,  you  go  with  your  friends. 
There's  really  not  much  opportunity  for  privacy.   I  think  I 
enjoyed  that  very  much- -although,  as  I  grow  older,  sometimes  I 
kind  of  resist  going  to  group  meetings  and  meeting  new  people, 
because  that's  not  very  easy.   So  sometimes  I  resist  going  to 
meetings  and  would  rather  be  by  myself.   I  would  rather  read  or 
go  fishing  or  something. 

Linsley:   You  also  refer  in  your  letters  frequently  to  walking  out  under 
the  stars,  as  if  you  took  solitary  walks  in  the  evening. 

Wada:     Yes.   I  think  being  with  people  and  having  a  good  relationship  is 
important,  but  I  think  there's  time  when  a  person  needs  to  be  by 
himself  and  think.   I  don't  think  that  I  was  ever  lonesome  or 
lonely,  even  if  I  was  by  myself,  because  I  always  had  access  to 
other  people  when  I  wanted  to.   But  there  was  a  part  of  me ,  I 
think,  that  always  sometimes  wanted  to  be  by  myself. 

Linsley:   You  got  a  lot  of  good  feeling  from  reading,  I  think,  because  you 
would  mention  a  book  in  almost  every  letter  —  that  you  have  just 
read  this  book,  and  you  recommend  it. 

Wada:     Yes.   I  think  that  goes  back  to  the  time  when  I  was  in  high 
school,  when  Miss  Stewart  always  encouraged  me  to  go  to  the 
library  and  pick  up  books  and  read.   So  I  used  to  read  a  whole 
lot.   I  enjoyed  reading. 

Linsley:   The  books  followed  you  around,  wherever  you  were  stationed. 


Japanese -American  442nd  Regimental  Combat  Unit 


Linsley:   Well,  you  had,  sort  of,  a  special  experience  by  cutting  yourself 
down  to  a  lower  rank,  shall  we  say,  in  the  army,  just  in  order  to 
join  an  all -Nisei  group? 

Wada :     Yes . 

Linsley:   You  seem  to  feel  strongly  that  you  had  to  demonstrate  loyalty  to 
the  United  States  in  that  way. 

Wada:     I  think  there  was  a  group  of  Japanese -American  soldiers  stationed 
at  the  hospital  where  I  was  working.   They  had  formed  the  all- 
Japanese-  American  442nd  Regimental  Combat  Troop.   I  don't  think 
that  we  would  have  ever  had  any  strong  feelings  of  joining  that 
outfit  if,  along  with  other  soldiers  at  Camp  Robinson,  we  were 
eligible  to  be  sent  out  to  the  European  theater  or  the  Pacific 
theater.   All  the  time,  we  would  see  our  friends  at  the  hospital 
being  assigned  to  outfits  and  being  sent  overseas.   We  were  never 
selected.   We  had  asked  why  we  were  never  selected,  and  we  were 
told  that  the  chances  of  our  being  sent  overseas  to  the  European 
theater  was  practically  zero,  because  we  were  going  to  be 
stationed  at  Camp  Robinson. 

At  that  time,  we  talked  it  over  and  felt  that  our  only 
chance  of  going  into  combat  was  to  join  that  all -Japanese  outfit. 
So  we  went  to  see  the  commanding  officer,  and  he  said,  "Well,  you 
can  join  that  outfit,  but  all  of  you  will  have  to  be  demoted  to 
private."  You  know,  some  of  us  had  worked  hard  to  get  promoted 
to  ranks  such  as  staff  sergeant  and  sergeant,  but  we  decided, 
"Well,  we'll  take  a  demotion  back  to  private  and  join  the  new 
outfit."  We  did  that.   Some  of  the  Japanese -American  soldiers 
decided  not  to  and  stayed  at  Camp  Robinson,  but  a  group  of  us 
decided  to  take  a  demotion  and  go. 

Linsley:   I  don't  know  if  young  people  would  do  that  nowadays. 

Wada:     Well,  I  think  that  feeling  was  very  strong  because,  at  that  time, 
most  members  of  our  families  were  in  the  camps.   All  the  Japanese 
and  Japanese  Americans  were  relocated  from  the  West  Coast  and 
sent  to  the  camps.   It  was  our  feeling  that  this  is  one  way  in 
which  Japanese  Americans  can  prove  their  loyalty  and  patriotism 
towards  the  United  States.   So  I  think  we  were  moved  by  that. 


Linsley:   Yes.   I  think  nowadays  there  would  have  been  a  big  protest, 
[chuckles] 

Wada:     Yes.   Well,  I  guess  young  people  in  those  days --the  attitude  was 
a  little  different,  since  the  United  States  was  at  war  both  in 
the  European  theater  and  the  Pacific  theater.   I  don't  remember 
people  feeling  bad  at  all  about  being  in  the  service  or  even 
wanting  to  be  sent  overseas.   This  was  a  different  generation. 

Linsley:   Yes,  for  sure,  as  I  see  students.   There  seemed  to  be  a 

difference  between  the  Nisei  soldiers  from  Hawaii  and  the  ones 
that  were  stateside  —  a  conflict  arose  between  the  two  groups,  if 
I  read  you  right. 

Wada:     Yes.   I  think,  later,  when  the  442nd  was  being  ready  to  be  sent 

overseas,  the  army  decided  to  pick  Japanese -American  soldiers  who 
had  some  knowledge  of  Japanese  language  to  be  sent  to  the 
intelligence  school  at  Camp  Savage.   So  they  went  into  our 
records,  and  those  Japanese  Americans  who  knew  some  Japanese  were 
taken  out  of  the  442nd  and  sent  to  the  intelligence  language 
school . 

When  we  arrived,  there  was  quite  a  number  of  Japanese  - 
American  soldiers  from  Hawaii  there.   For  a  while,  there  was  a 
conflict  between  the  American-born  Japanese  and  those  who  were 
born  in  Hawaii.   Part  of  it,  I  guess,  was  the  language.   They 
didn't  speak  English  as  we  on  the  mainland  did.   They  were  much 
more  carefree,  and  they  weren't  used  to  the  kind  of  attitude  we 
had,  because  in  Hawaii  at  that  time  the  Japanese  Americans  were 
the  most  dominant  population  in  terms  of  number.   So  there  was 
some  conflict  and  hostility,  but  I  think,  as  time  went  by,  that 
that  kind  of  feeling  was  less  and  less. 


Relocation  Camp  Visits:  California  Harve s t 


Linsley:   You  visited  your  mother  and  your  sister  in  Jerome  [Arkanasas]  a 
couple  of  times.   How  did  you  feel  about  that  —  seeing  them 
incarcerated  there,  knowing  they  had  to  give  up  their  home  and 
all? 

Wada:     I  think  it  was  a  very  strange  feeling.   I  think  that  if  we  had 

had  our  druthers,  we  would  rather  not  go,  and  this  isn't  just  our 
family,  but  I  think  there  was  a  feeling  that  we  just  had  to.   So 
I  went  to  visit.   I  remember,  even  now,  the  night  I  arrived- -we 
arrived  in  the  evening,  and  it  was  raining.   We  had  to  pass 
through  the  guards  at  the  gate,  and  they  only  gave  us  very 


general,  vague  directions  as  to  how  we  would  get  to  each  of  the 
dormitories  that  were  built.   I  remember  walking  through  that 
mud,  looking  for  my  mother's  place.   I  think  it  was  good  to  see 
members  of  my  family  there,  and  yet  it  was  terribly  embarrassing 
in  some  ways,  very  shameful,  that  here  was  a  soldier  in  an 
American  uniform  visiting  his  family  inside  of  a  camp.   It  was 
very  strange  meeting  people  who  you  used  to  know,  and  your 
neighbors,  but  it  was  really  not  the  kind  of  a  reunion  or 
homecoming  that  one  would  get  if  they  weren't  inside  of  a  camp. 
There  was  always  something  strange  about  me  meeting  these  people. 
I  don't  think  that  the  conversation  was  very  natural.   In  some 
ways,  it  was  forced.   I  had  the  feeling  that  my  friends  were  very 
embarrassed,  and  somewhat  shamed,  and  angry  at  being  there  and 
seeing  me  in  a  soldier's  uniform. 

Linsley:   All  kinds  of  conflicts. 
Wada:     That's  right. 

And  so  I  remember  that  I  just  couldn't  wait  to  leave  and 
return  to  the  army  base. 

Linsley:   I  don't  think  that's  so  strange.   I  mean,  it  must  have  cost  you  a 
certain  amount  of  anguish,  and  people  don't  seek  out  anguish. 

Your  mother  seems  to  have  been  remarkable  in  encouraging  you 
to  do  what  she  thought  that  you  should  do,  regardless  of  her 
situation. 

Wada:     Yes.   My  mother  was  a  very  wonderful  and  a  very  strong  person, 
and  yet,  well,  her  opinions  were  very  strong  in  terms  of 
"bossing"  my  sister  and  my  younger  brother.   Since  I  was  the 
oldest  son  in  the  family,  she  allowed  me  to  make  my  own  decisions 
and  do  what  I  felt  was  right- -never  stood  in  my  way.   I  still 
don't  know  how  she  felt  about  my  going  into  the  army  when  I  could 
have  most  likely  gotten  a  deferment.   I  still  don't  know  how  she 
felt  about  my  getting  a  demotion,  and  joining  the  all- Japanese  - 
American  outfit,  and  going  to  the  Japanese  military  intelligence 
school,  and  to  be  sent  overseas  to  the  South  Pacific.   She  never 
did  say. 

Linsley:   Well,  that  in  itself  is  something- -that  she  never  said. 

Wada:     Yes.   She  never  said  that  she  objected.   In  fact,  she  never  said 
that  she  liked  it.   She  was  very  strange. 

Linsley:   She  apparently  felt  that  you  had  to  do  what  you  had  to  do. 
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Wada: 


Linsley: 


Wada: 


Yes.   And  so,  in  some  ways,  it  was  very  good  that  I  was  allowed 
to  make  up  my  mind  and  to  do  things.   However  she  felt,  she  never 
said.   Isn't  that  strange?  And  I  never  did  ask,  either. 


Did  you  write  to  her  very  much? 
her  English  was  not-- 


You  said,  in  some  letter,  that 


I  wrote  very  rarely.   I  think  I  wrote  because  my  younger  brother 
and  sister  were  always  with  her.   They  were  able  to  read  the 
letters. 


Linsley:   I  bet  she  looked  forward  to  them. 

Then,  sooner  or  later,  you  got  sent  out. 
been  a  strange  feeling. 


That  must  have 


Wada:     Yes,  it  was  strange,  because,  as  we  were  sent  from  Camp  Savage, 
we  were  assigned  to  outfits,  and  I  was  assigned  to  an  Air  Force 
outfit.   I  joined  them  at  Camp  Pinedale  in  Fresno,  which  is  only 
about  thirty  miles  from  where  I  was  born  and  raised. 

Linsley:   Yes,  you  say  in  one  of  your  letters  that  when  the  train  came  to  a 
stop,  you  got  out  and  touched  the  ground,  or  kissed  the  ground, 
of  your  hometown. 

Wada:     Yes.   We  were  stationed  there  for  a  while.   At  that  time,  I 
remember,  it  was  summer,  and  the  farmers  were  having  a  very 
difficult  time  getting  people  to  work  in  their  vineyards  and 
orchards,  so  they  asked  the  United  States  Army  if  they  could 
recruit  their  soldiers  to  go  out  and  pick  grapes,  and  peaches, 
and  work  in  the  fields.   So  I  volunteered  to  go.   It  was  like  old 
times  [chuckles],  because  that's  what  I  used  to  do  when  I  was 
young.   That  was  one  of  the  first  times  we  talked  about  it- -the 
Japanese -American  soldiers. 

All  the  soldiers  would  line  up,  and  the  farmers  would  come 
with  their  trucks  and  buses  and  pick  us  out.   I  guess  the  farmers 
there  knew  that  Japanese  Americans  had  experience  in  the  orchards 
and  farms,  and  so  they  picked  us  first,  [laughs]   Even  the  Nisei 
soldiers  who  lived  in  the  cities  and  didn't  know  much  about  farm 
work  were  selected.   I  think  we  felt  good  that  here  was  one  time 
that  we  were  selected  first  instead  of  waiting  to  be  the  last  to 
be  selected  to  do  anything. 
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Interrogating  Prisoners  of  War  in  the  South  Pacific 


Linsley: 


Wada : 


Linsley 


Wada: 


Then  you  went  to  the  islands . 
the  Marianas  first. 


I  don't  know  whether  you  were  in 


We  first  stopped  in  Hawaii,  because  the  troop  ship  which  we  were 
in  had  developed  engine  trouble,  so  we  stopped  in  Hawaii  for  a 
while  until  the  ship  was  repaired.   Then,  from  Hawaii,  we  went  to 
Guam.   We  landed  on  Guam.   From  Guam,  we  went  to  Saipan  and  then 
to  Okinawa.   Mainly,  our  job  was  to  interrogate  the  Japanese 
prisoners  of  war. 

Oh,  you  never  mentioned  that,  or  else  there  are  little  holes  cut 
in  some  of  the  letters. 

Yes.   Some  of  the  things  that  we  couldn't  say- -we  were  part  of 
the  intelligence  where  we  interrogated  captured  Japanese 
prisoners.   We  listened  to  their  communication  system  and 
translated  what  they  were  saying,  if  there  were  any-- 


Linsley 


Wada: 


Linsley 
Wada: 


Linsley 
Wada: 


--to  talk  to  the  enemy  soldiers  in  their  own  language.   They  saw 
you  as  an  American,  of  course. 

That's  right.   I  guess  a  fair  number  of  Japanese  prisoners  were 
very  astounded  that  here  were  soldiers  in  American  uniforms  that 
looked  like  them,  who  were  speaking  English  and  Japanese.   In 
some  ways,  I  think  they  were  relieved  that  here  was  someone  who 
could  speak  their  language,  whoever  was  questioning  them.   I 
think  some  of  the  Japanese  officers  were  very  arrogant  and 
hostile  that  a  person  who  could  speak  Japanese  and  have  Japanese 
ancestry  would  be  on  the  other  side. 

Certainly  they  had  no  Caucasians  in  their  army. 

That's  right.   But  it  was  an  odd  feeling,  and  yet  I  think  most  of 
us  who  were  in  the  intelligence  service  thought  this  was 
something  that  we  had  to  do.   I  think  our  attitude  towards  the 
prisoners  was  fairly  open.   I  don't  think  that  we  were  cruel  to 
them  or  lied  to  them. 

They  were  humanely  treated? 

I  think  so.   And,  at  times,  in  the  heat  of  battle,  I  think  there 
were  times  when  we  would  treat  them  very  roughly  and  even  subject 
them  to  acts  that  ordinarily  we  wouldn't  do,  but  I  think  these 
kinds  of  emotions  come  out  in  the  heat  of  a  battle  where  you 
understand  that  they're  out  to  kill  you,  and  you're  out  to  kill 
them.   Sometimes  we  did  very  inhumane  things. 
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Linsley:   You  were  in  some  danger  yourself.   You  had  mentioned  something 

about  someone  being  a  kind  of  bodyguard  to  walk  around  with  you. 

Wada:     Yes,  we  were  always  assigned  two  bodyguards  wherever  we  went  so 
that  we  wouldn't  be  mistaken  for  the  enemy.   Both  of  them  who 
were  assigned  to  me  had  never  seen  a  Japanese  American  before. 
One  was  from  Binghamton,  New  York,  and  the  other  one  was  from- -I 
still  remember- -Sedalia,  Missouri. 

Linsley:   And  you  wrote  a  little  short  article  about  the  guy  from  Missouri. 

Wada:     Yes.   We  became  very  close.   You  know,  we  stayed  together  all  the 
time,  [chuckles]   It  was  very  embarrassing.   When  we  would  go  to 
the  toilet,  why,  they  would  go.   When  they  would  want  to  go,  I 
would  go  with  them. 

Linsley:   Siamese  twins. 

Wada:     Yes.   Well,  for  a  fair  number  of  months  after  we  were  discharged 
and  went  our  own  ways,  we  used  to  write,  but,  gradually,  over  the 
years,  our  letters  became  less  and  less.   So  it's  been  years 
since  I've  written  to  them  or  they've  written  to  me. 

Linsley:   But  you  kept  up  your  correspondence  with  Harry  pretty  much 
throughout,  and  I  gather  that  he  and  Ruth  Kingman  sent  you 
packages  from  time  to  time.   The  Y's  Bear  followed  you 
everywhere . 

Wada:     That's  right.   I  can't  remember  getting  any  packages  from  the 
camps  at  the  time  when  I  was  overseas,  but  I  did  from  Ruth.1   I 
think  there  was  a  roommate  that  I  used  to  have  at  Barrington, 
Jack  Perlee,  who  used  to  send  letters  and  send  packages.   During 
the  war,  he  was  working  for  Douglas  Aircraft,  that  was  making 
warplanes . 


Marriane:  Illness:  Demobilization 


Linsley:   By  that  time,  you  had  married,  too.   You  had  to  postpone  your 

marriage  because  of  all  the  rigors  of  training,  but  you  finally 
managed  to  work  it  in. 


1See  Ruth  W.  Kingman  in  Japanese  American  Relocation  Revisited.  Vol. 
II,  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  Univeristy  of  California,  Berkeley,  1974. 
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Wada:     Yes.   I  think  I  worked  it  in  after  I  graduated  the  military 

intelligence  language  school,  before  being  assigned  to  an  outfit 
to  go  overseas.   I  got  married.   At  that  time,  Bob  Speed,  who 
lived  at  Harrington  and  was  a  roommate  of  Ted  Johnston's,  was 
stationed  in  Boulder,  and  he  was  learning  Japanese  also.   So  I 
asked  him  to  be  my  best  man. 

Linsley:   But  your  family  wasn't  able  to  be  there. 
Wada :     No . 

Linsley:   It  must  have  been  really  hard  for  you  to  do  thai- -I  mean,  to  just 
leave  a  young  wife  and  go  off.   But  then,  so  many  did  the  same 
thing. 

Wada:     Yes.   I  guess --you  know,  you  look  back  in  hindsight,  and  it's 

really  not  a  very  smart  thing  to  do,  to  get  married  immediately 
before  being  sent  overseas,  [chuckles]   I  really  don't  know  why  I 
did  it. 

Linsley:   Then,  a  little  baby.   You  got  snapshots  along  the  way.   That  was 
a  morale -builder ,  to  get  the  pictures  of  the  baby,  because  you 
always  mentioned  that  in  your  letters.   He  must  be  a  grown  man 
and  then  some  by  now. 

Wada:     Yes.   He's  grown,  and  he's  married  and  working  at  the  California 
School  for  the  Deaf  as  a  teacher. 

Linsley:   There's  the  public  service  again. 

You  mentioned  the  day-to-day  drabness  of  life  out  there.   It 
seemed  to  be  always  raining,  because  you  mentioned  it  very  often. 

Wada:     Yes.   Guam  and  Saipan  were  terrible.   It  would  rain  and  rain. 

And  then  many  of  the  soldiers  got  fungus  infections,  and  I  did-- 
fungus  in  the  ears.   Since  I  had  some  medical  training- -there  was 
no  doctor  or  nurse  assigned  to  our  outfit,  so  whenever  anybody 
got  sick  or  had  bruises,  they  came  to  me .   I  had  to  treat  them. 

Linsley:   And  you  yourself  became  ill.   Was  that  a  shock  when  you  found 

that  out  after  the  war  ended?  You  thought  you  were  going  to  be 
mustered  out. 

Wada:     Yes.   That  was  quite  a  shock  when  I  came  back  from  overseas.   In 
the  medical  examination  that  I  was  given  prior  to  being 
discharged,  they  found  that  I  had  tuberculosis.   So,  instead  of 
being  discharged,  I  was  sent  to  an  army  convalescent  hospital  way 
down  in  New  Mexico,  and  then  to  another  hospital  in  the  San 
Fernando  Valley. 
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Linsley:   You  had  no  inkling  that  you  had  it? 

Wada :     No . 

Linsley:   You  were  probably  so  busy  that  you  didn't  pay  attention. 

Wada:     [sighs]   Well,  I  think,  later,  when  I  talked  it  over  with  my 
mother,  she  said  that  she  felt  that  something  must  have  been 
wrong,  because  when  I  sent  her  pictures- -these  were  pictures  in 
the  South  Pacific.   Usually  we  didn't  wear  any  shirt  or  t-shirt. 
We  used  to  go  stripped  to  the  waist,  and  we  used  to  wear  shorts 
or  pants.   She  said  that  she  had  thought  that  I  had  lost  a  lot  of 
weight.   She  had  an  idea  that  I  wasn't  very  well,  although  I  was 
feeling  good. 

Linsley:   So  you  had  this  long  recovery  period,  and,  I  think,  from  your 

letters,  that  you  got  depressed  from  time  to  time,  from  what  you 
told  Harry. 

Wada:     Yes,  because,  in  those  days,  they  didn't  have  the  kind  of 

medicine  that  they  have  now.   So  the  only  treatment  that  they  had 
for  tubercular  patients  was  rest  and  to  collapse  a  lung,  or  to 
operate.   And  I  would  not  allow  them  to  operate,  so  they  did  a 
treatment  called  pneumothorax,  where  they  would  stick  a  large 
needle  into  my  abdomen,  there  and  there  [gestures],  and  that 
collapsed  the  lung. 

Linsley:   Does  it  stay  that  way? 
Wada:      [nods]   Yes. 

Then,  after  I  got  out- -was  discharged  because  it  was  under 
control- -we  used  to  go  to  the  Veterans  Hospital  in  San  Francisco. 
There,  they  said  they  had  now  discovered  pills  which  would  fight 
the  disease.   So  I  simply  took  the  pill.   It  made  a  lot  of 
difference . 

Linsley:   During  that  time,  you  found  some  time  to  do  a  little  writing, 
didn't  you? 

Wada:     I  had  a  lot  of  time,  [laughs]   All  you  do  is  stay  in  bed  all  day 
--no  exercise  at  all.   So  all  you  had  time  to  do  was  to  sit 
around  and  talk  with  people  who  were  there  in  similar 
circumstances,  or  read,  or  write. 
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II   CAREER  OVERVIEW 


Working  at  Stiles  Hall.  Booker  T 
Street  YMCA.  1946-1958 


Washington  Center,  and  Buchanan 


Linsley 
Wada: 


Linsley 


Wada: 
Linsley 


Wada: 
Linsley 
Wada  : 


Did  you  think  of  taking  up  a  writing  career  again,  then? 

No,  I  don't  think  that  I  seriously  thought  that  I  would  go  back. 
I  think  by  that  time,  while  I  got  out  of  the  service  and  was 
getting  paid  for  discharge,  I  think  I  was  very  reluctant  to  go 
out  and  apply  for  a  newspaper  job. 

You  mentioned  at  one  point  telling  your  wife  [Chiyo]  about  a  job 
that  you  were  offered  that  was  connected  with  a  newspaper  but 
under  some  auspices,  I  guess,  that  you  didn't  want  to  be  involved 
with.   I  think  it  was  a  Japanese  language  newspaper,  and  you 
would  have  been  the  English  editor. 

Yes.   I  don't  remember  right  now  why  I  turned  it  down. 

It  was  something  about  the  organization,  I  think,  that  you  didn't 
think  you  wanted  to  be  associated  with.   That  was  what  I  picked 
up  from  reading  that. 

Anyway,  by  that  time,  it  sounded  like  you  had  chosen  a  life 
of  human  service.   You  had  even  already  gotten  an  offer  that  you 
said  you  thought  showed  the  fine  Italian  hand  of  Bill  Davis  to 
work  for  the  Y  and  make  YMCA  work  your  career. 

Well,  I  did  go  to  work  at  Stiles  for  one  year. 
How  did  that  come  about? 

I  had  a  very  difficult  time  after  I  got  discharged  in  finding  a 
job.   I  guess  with  peace  being  declared,  and  the  war  industries 
cutting  back,  and  all  the  soldiers  coming  out  of  the  service, 
that  it  was  very  difficult  finding  a  job.   After  spending  a 
little  over  a  year  in  the  hospital,  I  came  to  San  Francisco.   It 
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was  very  hard  to  get  a  job.   It  was  also  very  hard  getting 
unemployment  benefits,  because  for  discharged  soldiers,  if  you 
were  unable  to  get  a  job,  you  had  to  file  for  what  they  call 
separation  pay.   It  was  something  like  unemployment  compensation, 
I  guess.   It  was  very  hard  standing  in  line  with  all  the  other 
soldiers  getting  weekly  unemployment  checks,  so  I  came  to  see 
Harry  about  helping  me  get  a  job.   He  offered  me  a  job  at  Stiles. 

Linsley:   That  was  easy. 

Wada:      [chuckles]   Yes --which  I  don't  think  there  was  an  opening  for.   I 
still  feel  that  he  just  made  a  place.   He  really  didn't  have  an 
opening  at  Stiles  for  another  staff  person. 

Linsley:   What  were  the  duties  that  he  assigned  to  you? 

Wada:     I  had  the  charge  of  the  religious  emphasis  group  that  met 

together  with  the  YWCA.   I  had  the  job  of  putting  out  the  Y's 
Bear  and  counseling  foreign  students  who  were  having  difficulties 
in  the  university.   So  that  was  my  job. 

Linsley:   Was  this  a  full-time  job? 

Wada:     No.   If  I  recall,  it  was  only  half-time. 

Linsley:   How  long  did  you  stay?   I  don't  think  you  must  have  stayed  too 
long. 

Wada:     No.   I  stayed  a  year.   And  then  I  was  offered  a  job  as  a  program 
specialist  at  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Community  Center  in  San 
Francisco.   By  that  time,  I  had  met  other  people  in  San  Francisco 
who  were  involved  in  human  services  and  heard  there  was  an 
opening  at  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Center.   So  I  applied  for  it, 
and  I  was  hired. 

Linsley:   By  that  time,  had  you  thought  that  you  would  make  Y  work  a 
career,  or  it  just  kind  of  evolved  that  way? 

Wada:     I  think  it  just  evolved,  especially  when  I  went  to  work  at  the 

Booker  T.  Washington  Center--!  found  out  that  I  knew  very  little 
about  group  work  or  social  work.   So  I  went  back  to  school  in 
University  Extension,  taking  courses  at  night.   I  got  my 
certificate,  so  I  kept  on  doing  social  work. 

Linsley:   Was  Harry  Payne  on  the  staff  then? 

Wada:  Yes.  Harry  Payne  was  the  executive  director  of  the  Buchanan 
YMCA.  I  was  in  the  same  neighborhood  but  separated  from  him 
about- - 
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Linsley:   I  knew  him  fairly  well. 

Wada:     Oh,  is  that  right?  He  was  then  at  the  Buchanan  YMCA.   I  went  to 
the  Booker  T.  Washington  Center  from  '46,  and  I  left  there  in 
'58.   Then,  in  '58,  I  went  to  work  for  the  YMCA  at  Buchanan. 


Importance  of  Staff  Continui t v 


Linsley:   What  are  your  feelings  now  when  you  look  back  on  a  career  at  the 
Y? 

Wada:     Well,  I  think  that  accident  of  Harry  giving  me  that  job  at 

Stiles,  and  then  my  going  to  work  at  the  Booker  T.  and  going  to 
get  my  certificate,  I  think,  turned  out  for  the  best.   That's 
where  I  stayed. 

Linsley:   It  all  happened  because  you  walked  up  those  stairs  into  Stiles 
Hall  when  you  were  a  student. 

Wada:  That's  right.  Isn't  that  funny,  how  it  evolves  that  way- -the 
things  that  happened  in  the  late  thirties,  I  guess,  set  about 
circumstances  where  that  would  become  my  life's  work. 

Linsley:   Yes,  and  I  think  it  was  partly  because  you  kept  up  this 

correspondence  with  Harry,  which  obviously  he  treasured,  because 
it  was  still  all  together  in  a  box.   He  didn't  throw  it  away.   It 
must  have  meant  something  to  him. 

Wada:      I  guess  it's  also  —  you  know,  in  all  that  time  since  1946,  when  I 
went  to  work  at  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Center,  that  I  stayed  in 
the  same  neighborhood  to  work.   And  in  all  that  time,  I  only  went 
to  work  for  two  agencies,  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Center  and 
then  the  Buchanan  YMCA.   I  stayed,  and  it's  something  that 
doesn't  happen  anymore,  where  a  person  not  only  selects  a  career 
but  selects  a  career  that  keeps  him  in  the  same  agency  or  the 
same  neighborhood  for  all  these  years.   Nowadays,  young  people 
work  three  or  four  years  in  this  agency;  then  they  go  to  another 
agency;  then  they  go  to  another  agency.   Sometimes,  I  try  to  make 
a  joke  of  it,  that  I  must  have  been  stuck  in  the  mud,  because  all 
those  many  years  I  only  worked  for  two  agencies  in  the  same 
neighborhood  in  the  city. 

Linsley:   Well,  that  was  true  of  Bill  and  Harry,  too,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
things  that  made  Stiles  survive,  where  other- -probably  the  more 
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Wad  a : 


Linsley 


Wada: 


Linsley: 


Wada: 


Linsley 

Wada: 

Linsley 

Wada: 


religious-oriented- -student  organizations  just  disappeared, 
gives  it  strength  and  longevity. 


It 


Yes.   In  some  ways,  I  feel  that  it's  important  for  the  work  of  an 
agency  that  staff  members,  as  much  as  possible,  remain  constant, 
especially  if  they're  valuable  to  an  agency,  because  it  seems  to 
me  that  sometimes  agencies  take  on  the  kind  of  a  profile  of  the 
staff.   An  agency  is  an  agency1,  but  the  staff  is  the  part  of  the 
agency  that  is  seen  and  does  the  work  in  relation  to  the  people 
who  come  there . 


Well,  that  is  certainly  true  of  the  old  shack, 
facility,  it  was  nothing. 


I  mean,  as  a 


That's  right.   One  wouldn't  brag  about  that  facility.   It  was  not 
much  of  a  facility.   But  I  think  it  was  the  people  who  were  the 
members  of  the  staff  there  who  made  the  difference  and  the  young 
people  who  were  drawn  there  because  of  the  staff  that  made  the 
difference . 

I  note,  in  the  transition,  that  they  had  quite  a  little  spell  of 
trying  to  get  it  together  again  when  they  moved  into  the  new 
building.   It  was  just  too  stark  and  too  new.   It  took  a  while  to 
regenerate  the  kind  of  fellowship. 

I  would  think  that  alumni  of  Stiles  Hall- -when  they  think  of 
Stiles,  they  would  think  of,  most  of  all,  the  fellowship,  the 
warm  fellowship  that  they  had  there  and  what  came  from  that  kind 
of  a  fellowship. 

And  the  causes  that  you  were  involved  in  bonded  you  together- - 
that  there  was  fun,  but  there  were  also  some  real  issues. 

That's  right. 
Free  speech. 

Yes.   Not  always  very  popular  issues,  but  solid  issues.   And  so  I 
think  that's  why,  even  with  the  passage  of  time,  that  people  who 
you  met  there- -it  means  something,  because,  even  now,  I  hear  from 
people  that  I  never  expect  to  hear  from.   They've  moved  out  of 
the  city  and  moved  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  yet  every 
now  and  then  they  would  drop  a  note  and  say,  "Well,  I've  read 
about  this,"  and  so  and  so.   And  so  I  would  write  them  back. 
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Transitions  at  the  U.C.  YMCA:  Co-ed  Activities  and  Issues 


Linsley:   I'm  interested  in  one  aspect  of  this  that  I  think  about  a  lot,  as 
a  person  that's  been  there  twenty-one  years,  and  that  is  the 
difference  between  that  spirit  that  the  men  had,  being  a  unit, 
and  now  that  it's  all  very  coed- -in  fact,  we  have  more  women 
volunteers  than  men- -and  it  made  a  difference  in  the  character. 
I  would  like  to  think  more  about  whether  that's  a  good  or  a  bad 
thing.   Do  you  have  any  ideas  about  that? 

Wada:     No,  because  even  when  I  was  there  after  the  war  it  was  all  male 

yet.   The  only  time  that  we  had  coeducational  activities  was  when 
a  certain  group  activity  was  cosponsored  with  the  YW.   It  also 
helped  that  some  of  the  activities  were  held  in  the  YW  facility. 

Linsley:   Which  seemed  to  be  a  cozier- -a  nicer  —  facility. 
Wada:     That's  right.   It  was  larger. 

[pause]   Even  if  we  had  many  activities  with  the  YW  groups 
and  the  group  was  co- chaired  by  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman- - 
to  this  date,  I  don't  remember  any  person  from  the  YWCA  except 
the  executive  director,  Leila  Anderson.   She's  the  only  person  I 
remember,  so  there  must  have  been  some  joint  activities.   And  yet 
I  remember  the  names  of  the  young  men  from  Stiles  who  took  part 
in  those  activities.   Of  course,  our  relationship- -you  know,  when 
you're  on  the  student  cabinet,  and  you  meet  frequently- -I  would 
think  that  there  is  a  difference. 

Linsley:   It  becomes  a  little  more  bonded,  more  clublike,  more  of  a  core, 
it  seems,  when  there's  only  one  sex  involved.   And  yet  that's 
another  kind  of  discrimination,  so  it's  hard  to  see  what  would  be 
the  best  for  the  agency.   We're  in  a  mixed  period  right  now.   I 
just  wondered  if  you  had  thoughts  on  that. 

Wada:     Well,  when  I  was  at  the  Buchanan  YMCA,  for  a  period  of  time,  the 
YMCA  and  YWCA  amalgamated.   The  Sutter  YWCA,  which  was  nearby, 
closed,  and  they  moved  into  the  YMCA.   We  said  it  was  a  joint 
operation.   In  some  ways,  I  think  it  was  good.   In  some  ways,  it 
had  its  disadvantages,  because  the  YWCA  had  its  mission,  and  the 
YMCA  did  also.   The  fit  was  not  always  right. 

[pause]   I  would  guess  that  the  relationships  between  young 
men  and  young  women  are  more  transitory  unless  they  form  a 
longtime  relationship  by  getting  married,  while  the  relationship 
of  young  men  with  other  young  men  and  women  with  other  young 
women  continues,  because  it's  a  little  different  kind  of  a 
relationship.   I  don't  think  that  a  coeducational  group  or 
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coeducational  activity  will  ever  take  the  place  of  a  solo-sex 
activity  or  relationship.   I  think  there  is  a  difference. 

Linsley:   It's  hard  to  know  how  to  bring  that  about  now.  [chuckles]   You 
get  in  trouble. 

Wada:     Yes. 

Linsley:   But,  of  course,  "Y"  doesn't  mean  anything.   "M"  doesn't  mean 

anything.   "C"  doesn't  mean  anything.   So  all  you've  got  left  is 
the  "association"  anyway,  and  what  should  the  nature  of  it  be? 
We're  always  pondering  that. 

Wada:     Well,  that  kind  of  relationship  became  strained  when  I  was  there, 
so  finally  the  YM  and  YWCA  decided  to  separate  again.   The  YW 
went  its  own  way,  and  they  had  all -women's  activities.   I  recall, 
even  in  those  days  when  we  were  together,  coeducational  clubs 
never  did  get  going.   Even  when  the  YM  and  the  YW  were  together, 
the  young  women  or  girls  had  their  own  clubs,  and  the  boys  had 
their  own  clubs.   The  only  time  that  they  would  get  together  was 
social  events.   But  any  kind  of  activities  and  the  discussion 
that  they  had  were  by  single-sex  groups. 

Linsley:   I  wonder  how  we  could  get  that  kind  of  feeling  back  again.   Can 
you  go  back?  Maybe  we  can't  go  home  again. 

Wada:     I  would  guess  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  an  agency  like 
Stiles  to  do  it,  I  guess. 

Linsley:   Because  we're  not  the  YWCA  or  the  YMCA,  either,  right  now, 

although  the  two  agencies  still  exist.   I  think  their  program  is 
more  clearly  for  women,  whereas  our  program  is-- 

Wada:     More  coeducational.   Yes,  because  every  now  and  then  I  do  go  to 
the  YWCA,  and  most  of  the  people  who  I  see  there  in  activity 
groups  are  women  meeting  by  themselves,  while  at  the  Stiles  I  see 
young  men  and  women  working  together. 

Linsley:   Reading  your  letters  and  the  old  records  and  everything,  I  feel 
like  there  was  a  sort  of  a  golden  period  there,  that  we  had  lost 
some  way.   It's  not  that  our  programs  aren't  worthy,  but  we've 
lost  that  kind  of  spirit  of  fellowship  there- -comradeship- -where 
people  come  in  and  are  just  assigned  to  something,  and  then  they 
go  and  do  it. 

Wada:     Well,  I  would  guess  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  those  days 
as  an  undergraduate  was  that  you  dropped  in  at  Stiles  because  you 
felt  like  dropping  in.   There  didn't  have  to  be  an  activity  that 
was  scheduled  for  that  time. 
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Linsley:   It  was  a  home  base. 

Wada:     That's  right.   You  came  there  to  meet  other  people,  or  just 
lounge  around,  or  study,  or  just  talk. 

Linsley:   You  don't  seem  to  get  that  sort  of  thing  so  much  anymore. 

Wada:     I  think  [pause]  that  may  be  something  that  a  social  agency  might 
have  to  look  at  to  see:  is  there  a  place  for  a  single -sex 
activity  instead  of  always  being  coeducational? 

Linsley:   Is  there  a  program  structure  that  you  could  set  up  that  would 

draw  them  in? --is  a  question  now,  because  I  think  people  are  more 
complex  than  they  were  in  '38  and  '39  and  '40.   They  were  less 
sophisticated.   They  didn't  have  so  many  choices. 

Wada:     That's  so,  isn't  it?  [laughter] 

Linsley:   I  just  throw  these  things  out,  because  coming  to  the  end  of  my 
work  with  Stiles  Hall,  I  want  to  ask  some  questions  like  that, 
just  for  people  to  think  about.   You're  so  much  more  experienced 
in  that. 

Wada:     Well,  at  the  time  when  I  finished  up  my  career  at  the  Buchanan 

YMCA,  I  felt  very  comfortable  in  having  the  kinds  of  programs  and 
activities  we  had  for  all -male  groups  at  the  Buchanan  Y.   This 
doesn't  mean  that  young  women  who  were  girlfriends  of  our  members 
didn't  come,  but  the  activities  were  by  and  large  male-centered, 
and  they  were  a  little  different  than  a  group  who  were 
coeducational . 

Linsley:   They  were  sort  of  anchored  around  sports  activities? 

Wada:     Sports  activities,  discussion  groups,  club  groups.   I  think 

there's  a  difference  in  the  attitude  and  behavior  of  young  men 
when  they're  among  their  peers  and  when  they're  in  a 
coeducational  group.   There  is  a  difference.   It  could  mean,  if 
one  really  studied  it,  that  there  are  times  that  it's  important 
that  people  be  among  those  individuals  with  whom  they're  most 
comfortable  and  can  use  the  kind  of  language  and  act  the  way  they 
want  to  without  being  a  little  held  back  because  people  of  the 
other  sex  are  there.   Maybe  that  means  that  there  are 
differences,  even  in  this  day,  of  how  young  men  look  at  other 
young  men  and  young  men  look  at  young  women. 

Linsley:   I  think  it's  a  subject  that's  worth  really  looking  into. 
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Wada:     I  think  it's  kind  of  under  the  banner  of  equality,  and  we've  not 
really  looked  at  this  issue  very  closely. 

Linsley:   Well,  we  had  to  go  through  the  transition.   That's  always 

evolving,  and  you  don't  know  where  you've  been  until  you  look 
back  and  see  where  you've  been. 

So,  summing  up  Stiles  Hall,  do  you  have  any  last  remarks  you 
would  like  to  make --in  your  experience  with  it? 

Wada:     I  think  the  kinds  of  individuals  that  I  met  at  Stiles --the  kinds 

of  relationships  and  kind  of  fellowship  that  I  had  with  those 

people  have  really  stood  me  in  good  stead  as  I  have  gone  on 
through  life. 


The  Young  Democratsy/y/ 
[Interview  2:   January  11,  1990] 


Wada: 


Morris 
Wada: 
Morris 
Wada: 


Morris 

Wada: 
Morris 


The  early  Young  Democrats  had  been  taken  over  by  a  group  of  very 
conservative  people,  and  so  some  of  the  liberals  among  the 
Democrats  thought  that  we  should  form  another  one  and  take  over 
the  charter,  so  Clary  [Clarence]  Heller  and  I  formed  another 
competing  Young  Democrats  and  took  over  the  charter  in  San 
Francisco . 

That  must  have  been  quite  a  maneuver. 

Yes. 

That  would  be  in  the  seventies? 

No,  it  was  even  earlier  than  that,  I  think.   But  I  enjoyed  it. 
That's  how  far  back  our  friendship  goes,  and  that's  how  I  met  his 
mother  [Eleanor  Heller],  who  used  to  be  the  national 
commit teewoman  of  the  Democratic  Party.   She  had  helped  us. 

She  helped  this  new  Democratic  group  get  started.   I  didn't 
really  know  that  the  difference  between  conservative  and  liberal 
Democrats  goes  back  that  far. 

Sure  did. 

Who  else  was  involved  in  this  new  movement  besides  you  and  Clary? 
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Wada:     Ed  Baker  was  another  one,  Carlton  Goodlett  was  another,  and  then 
there  was  Joe  Holsinger,  who  is  now  a  deputy  superintendent  for 
public  instruction. 

Morris:    In  Sacramento. 

Wada:     Yes,  he  was  another  one.   And  then  Jack  Berman,  who  is  now  a 

superior  court  judge,  [chuckles]   Oh,  it  was  quite  a  friendship 
that  we  had. 

Morris:   Was  there  some  particular  issue  that  brought  it  to  a  head? 

Wada:  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  Young  Democrats  in  San  Francisco  in 
those  days  were  supporting  Republicans  for  public  office,  and  we 
objected  to  that. 

Morris:  Would  this  be  when  [George]  Moscone  was  beginning  his  political 
career? 

Wada:     Oh,  it  was  much  earlier  than  that. 

Morris:    Was  he  one  of  the  people  that  you  encouraged  to  run? 

Wada:  No.  Even  before,  we  had  encouraged  Tom  Brown  to  run  against  Ed 
Gaffney  in  the  assembly.  We  had  supported  a  person  by  the  name 
of  Graves  to  run  for  governor. 

Morris:    Richard  Graves,  who  ran  in  1954. 

Wada:     He  was  defeated.   So  it  goes  back  quite  a  way.   They  were  very 
interesting  times. 

Morris:    I  should  say  so.   We  had  a  very  liberal  mayor  in  Berkeley  about 
that  time,  Laurance  Cross,  and  if  I  remember  correctly,  one  of 
the  reasons  Dick  Graves  decided  to  run  is  because  his  associates 
thought  that  Laurance  Cross  was  maybe  a  little  too  far  in  the 
liberal  direction. 

Wada:     Well,  Dick  Graves  wasn't  all  that  much  of  a  liberal,  but  he  was 
not  conservative,  either,  and  that's  why  we  supported  him.   I 
don't  know  where  he  is  now. 

Morris:    Five  or  six  years  ago  now,  he .was  in  San  Francisco.   He  had 
remarried,  and  they  had  moved  up  here. 

Wada:     Well,  in  those  days,  Alan  Cranston  was  part  of  the  reform 

movement  among  the  Young  Democrats  and  the  Council  of  Democratic 
Clubs.   Then,  in  Berkeley--!  think  she's  passed  away,  but  she  was 
the  wife  of  that  person  who  gives  classes  to  law  students  trying 
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to  pass  the  bar;  he's  a  very  well-known  person  in  Berkeley- - 
Elizabeth  Witkin;  her  husband  was  Bernie  Witkin.   She  didn't  run 
for  public  office,  but  she  was  part  of  the  reform  movement  of  the 
Young  Democrats.   Her  husband  still  lives,  and  he  has  remarried. 
I  see  his  name  in  the  paper  now  and  then  as  saying  that  the 
judicial  system  in  California  needs  to  be  revised.   He  has 
classes  to  help  law  school  graduates  pass  the  bar  examination. 

[interruption] 

Wada:     I  wondered  if  doing  an  interview  for  your  project  would  be  a 
conflict  of  interest,  since  I  have  recently  been  voted  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Northern  California  Grantmakers. 

Morris:    We're  pleased  to  have  you.   I  don't  think  it's  a  conflict.  Part 

of  what  the  project  is  doing  is  gathering  information  about  the 

history  of  NCG.   Leslie  Luttgens  has  also  been  interviewed,  and 

she  has  been  on  the  board.   I  think  she's  serving  on  it  again. 


Roth  Commission  on  San  Francisco  Public  Schools.  1975 


Wada:     That's  right.   She's  going  to  serve  another  term.   I've  known 

Leslie  for  a  long  time.   I  got  to  know  her  when  we  were  involved 
in  a  group  called  the  Roth  Commission.   The  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  the  president  of  the  University  of 
California,  and  president  of  Stanford  formed  a  blue-ribbon 
committee  to  study  the  San  Francisco  school  district  and  to 
recommend  improvements  in  the  San  Francisco  public  schools. 
That's  when  I  got  to  know  her,  because  we  both  served  on  that 
blue-ribbon  Roth  Commission. 

Morris:    And  William  Matson  Roth  was  the  chairman. 

Wada:     That's  right.   That's  why  it  was  called  the  Roth  Commission. 
Some  call  it  the  Riles  Commission,  because  Wilson  Riles 
[California  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction]  suggested  the 
idea.   But  most  of  us  who  served  call  it  the  Roth  Commission 
since  Bill  Roth  was  the  chair. 

Morris:   And  the  local  person. 
Wada:     That's  right. 

Morris:    What  particularly  was  going  on  in  the  schools  in  San  Francisco 
that  made  Wilson  Riles  suggest  such  a  commission? 
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Wada:      I  think  San  Francisco  at  that  time  was  undergoing  a  lot  of 

turmoil  in  regard  to  whether  it  should  have  desegregation  or 
continue  as  it  is.   There  was  a  lot  of  change  in  the 
superintendency ,  because  the  board  of  education  and  the 
superintendent  weren't  getting  along.   They  would  fire  one,  and 
another  one  would  come  on,  and  he  would  stay  a  while,  then  they 
would  fire  him.   So  there  was  a  lot  of  turmoil.   So 
Superintendent  Riles  suggested  that  this  kind  of  a  commission 
might  be  worthwhile,  to  take  a  long  in-depth  look  at  the  school 
district  and  suggest  changes.   That's  the  evolution  of  the  Roth 
Commission. 

Morris:    I  think  about  the  situation  in  Oakland  where  there  have  been 

several  years  of  concern  about  the  school  system  and  the  school 
budget  and  administration.   You  wonder  why  in  Oakland  the 
decision,  also  from  Sacramento,  was  to  appoint  a  trustee  rather 
than  to  set  up  some  kind  of  a  community  fact-finding  commission. 

Wada:      I  don't  know.   I  guess  it's  a  different  technique  that  Wilson 
Riles  followed  than  [California  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction]  Bill  Honig  follows. 

Morris:    That  could  be.   That  could  be.   Had  you  been  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Riles  and  worked  with  him  on  other  school  things  previously? 

Wada:      No,  I  was  acquainted  with  Bill  Roth,  because  when  Bill  Roth  ran 
for  governor  on  the  Democratic  primaries,  I  had  supported  Bill 
Roth  instead  of  [Governor  Edmund  G.,  Jr.]  Jerry  Brown.   Jerry 
Brown  and  Bill  Roth  were  rival  candidates  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  [1974].   Since  I  had  known  Bill  Roth,  I  supported  Bill 
Roth,  and  that's  how  come  I  got  to  know  Bill. 


Political  Volunteers 


Morris:    I  haven't  figured  out  how  to  phrase  this  question,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  politics  is  a  special  kind  of  volunteer  service  —  that 
it  is  equally  important  with  leadership  on  social  agencies  and 
things  like  that  as  to  how  the  community  functions.   Have  you 
given  any  thought  to  the  role  of  political  volunteers  in  deciding 
what's  going  to  happen  in  the  town? 

Wada:      I  find,  the  last  five  to  eight  years,  that  more  and  more  leaders 
or  executive  directors  of  social  service  agencies  are  taking  part 
in  politics  in  pushing  for  different  propositions  or  in  backing 
different  political  candidates  for  political  office.   I  started 
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way  back  in  the  late  forties  and  fifties,  because  I  was  working 
at  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Community  Center  beginning  in  1947. 
The  person  that  I  was  working  for  at  the  Booker  T.  Washington 
Community  Center  was  black,  but  he  was  a  very  staunch  Republican 
[James  Stratten] .   He  took  a  very  active  part  in  Republican 
politics,  because  at  that  time  there  were  very  few  black 
Republicans.   So  some  of  the  things  that  he  espoused  and  the 
people  he  supported  for  public  office  I  didn't  agree  with,  so  I 
became  active  in  Democratic  politics. 

Morris:   How  did  that  affect  your  working  relationship  in  running  the 
community  center? 

Wada:     It  didn't  at  all. 

Morris:    Did  you  get  some  of  the  young  people  at  the  center  interested  in 
politics,  too? 

Wada:     Yes.   Whenever  there  would  be  a  campaign,  I  would  ask  the  people 
running  for  office  whether  they  could  use  young  people  to  pass 
out  handbills  door-to-door  or  put  them  on  car  windows,  et  cetera. 
I  did  that. 


Morris:    That's  the  basic  first  step  in  political  action,  is  to  get  out 
there  and  do  the  street  work. 
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III   ANOTHER  LOOK  AT  PRE-WAR  AND  POST-WAR  YEARS 


Hanford:  The  Japanese  Language  School:  Journalism 


Morris:   Could  we  go  back  a  little  bit  to  growing  up  in  Hanford  and  how  you 
happened  to  come  all  the  way  north  to  Berkeley  to  go  to  college? 

Wada:    Hanford,  at  that  time  when  I  was  growing  up,  in  some  ways  had  a 
segregated  elementary  school  system.   Although  it  was 
geographically  based,  most  of  the  minorities  lived  on  the  south 
side  of  town.   So  they  had  an  elementary  school  souths ide  where 
most  of  the  Asians,  blacks,  and  Hispanics  went  to  school.   But 
they  only  had  one  junior  high  school  and  one  high  school,  so  that 
by  the  time  we  got  to  junior  high  school,  all  the  students  from 
the  different  neighborhoods  and  different  races  got  together  and 
went  to  the  same  school. 

I  became  interested  in  going  on  to  higher  education  because 
of  the  influence  of  my  Spanish  teacher  and  my  English  teacher,  who 
were  both  graduates  of  UC  Berkeley  and  felt  that,  as  much  as 
possible,  they  would  like  to  see  minority  students  do  well  in  high 
school  and  go  on  to  higher  education.   They  kept  pushing  me,  and 
pushing  me,  and  encouraging  me,  and  getting  materials  from 
Berkeley,  which  they  gave  to  me .   I  think  without  their  pushing  me 
and  motivating  me,  I  never  would  have  gone  to  college. 

Morris:   Were  there  other  students  in  the  high  school  that  they  were  also 
encouraging  to  come  to  Berkeley? 

Wada:    Yes,  there  were. 

Morris:   Was  it  mostly  a  Japanese-American  population,  or  were  there  many 
blacks  and  Hispanics  in  the  neighborhood? 

Wada:    There  were  very  few  Mexican  Americans,  and  a  few  blacks.   Most  of 
the  minority  population  in  Hanford  were  Japanese  and  Chinese  who 
they  encouraged  to  go  on  to  college. 
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Morris 
Vada: 


Morris 
Wada: 


Morris 


Wada: 


Morris 

Wada: 
Morris 

Wada: 


Morris 
Wada: 

Morris 


People  who  had  recently  come  to  this  country  or--? 

No.   By  and  large,  in  those  days,  my  generation  that  they 
encouraged  to  go  on  were  second- generation  Japanese  or  Chinese  who 
were  born  in  this  country.   Our  parents  were  immigrants  from  Japan 
and  China. 

Now  that  makes  you  a  Nisei? 
That's  right. 

So  without  their  push,  I  don't  think  I  would  have  taken  the 
kind  of  courses  necessary  to  gain  admission  to  UC,  and  I  made 
application.   Of  course,  at  that  time  I  didn't  know  what  I  was 
really  getting  into,  [laughter] 

I  was  wondering  what  it  was  like  to  come  from- -Hanford  was  then  a 
fairly  small  farming  community.  What  did  Berkeley  look  like  when 
you  got  off  the  train? 

I  was  astounded  at  the  size  of  Berkeley,  although,  if  I  recall, 
U.C.  Berkeley  at  that  time  was  about  twelve  thousand.   Now  it's 
about  thirty  thousand.   Although  to  me,  coming  from  a  high  school 
with  a  total  population  of  five  hundred,  it's  quite  a  change. 

It  was  mostly  undergraduates  at  that  time,  too,  wasn't  it-- 
Berkeley? 

Yes. 

Did  your  family  have  any  anxieties  about  you  going  so  far  from 
home  and  getting  away  from  family  traditions? 

At  that  time,  my  father  had  passed  away,  so  we  were  being  raised 
by  my  mother.   I  think  she  had  hopes  that  after  graduating  from 
high  school,  I  would  go  to  work  and  help  support  the  family,  but 
she  raised  no  objections  about  my  going  to  college- -although  when 
I  left  Hanford  by  train  to  come  to  Berkeley,  she  sent  my  elder 
sister  along  with  me  so  that  I  might  get  better  settled. 

Did  your  elder  sister  stay  in  Berkeley  and  keep  house  for  you? 


No,  she  didn't, 
back  home . 


As  soon  as  I  was  able  to  find  housing,  she  went 


I've  talked  with  a  number  of  people  who  just  picked  up  the  whole 
family  and  moved  it  to  Berkeley,  to  be  there  and  make  a  home  for 
however  many  children  in  the  family  went  to  UC. 
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Morris 
Vada: 

Morris 
Uada: 


Morris 

Wada: 
Morris 

Wada: 

Morris 

Wada: 


Morris 


Wada: 


My  mother  ran  a  very  small  confectionery  shop  in  Hanford.   Her 
friends  were  there,  and  I  had  a  younger  brother  and  younger  sister 
who  were  still  in  school  so  that  she  stayed. 

Did  you  go  to  Japanese  school? 

They  had  a  Japanese  language  school  after  school  and  on  Saturdays, 
and  1  was  forced  to  go. 

So  that  you  grew  up  being  bilingual,  speaking  Japanese  and 
English. 

Yes,  although  I  remember  when  I  got  into  high  school,  I  wanted  to 
take  part  in  high  school  activities  and  sports,  so  I  rebelled,  and 
I  told  my  mother  that  I  wasn't  going  to  go  to  Japanese  language 
school  anymore  because  I  had  other  things  to  do.   So  I  quit. 

There's  no  cut-off  age?   If  the  children  are  patient,  they'll  go 
all  the  way  through  till  they  leave  high  school? 

That's  right. 

That's  a  great  institution.   Did  you  think  of  majoring  in  what 
they  now  call  Asian  Studies  when  you  got  to  Berkeley? 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  Asian  Studies  in  those  days. 
How  did  you  happen  to  pick  journalism? 

I  think  it's  because  when  I  was  in  Hanford,  there  was  a  reporter 
on  the  Hanford  Sentinel  who  was  very  friendly  to  Japanese 
residents.   I  got  to  know  him,  and  I  guess  it  was  because  of  my 
friendship  with  him  and  his  working  for  a  newspaper  that  I  felt 
this  was  something  that  I  should  major  in.   I  got  not  much  help 
from  my  mother  in  terms  of  what  major  I  should  follow.   I  think 
she  left  it  up  to  me,  because  I  think  her  knowledge  in  regard  to 
what  the  university  offered  was  very  limited  or  nonexistent.   I 
think  my  selection  of  journalism  was  because  of  a  friendship  with 
a  reporter.   Isn't  that  funny? 


That's  really  interesting, 
community? 


Did  he  do  stories  about  the  Japanese 


He  covered  mainly  the  minority  community  in  Hanford.   He  covered 
the  doings  in  the  Japanese,  Chinese- -there  was  a  Mexican- American 
community.   In  those  days,  the  Italians  were  considered  not  quite 
white,  and  so  the  newly-arrived  Italian  families  were  also  only 
able  to  find  homes  in  what  we  called  "south  of  the  railroad 
tracks . " 
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Morris:   That's  interesting,  because  sometimes  you  think  of  small  towns 
having  tunnel  vision  and  not  being  terribly  interested  in  the 
newcomers  and  the  minorities  and  not  putting  them  in  the 
newspapers . 

Did  you  have  friends,  then,  when  you  got  to  Berkeley? 

Wada:    There  were  a  couple  of  other  Japanese  who  had  graduated  Hanford 
High  School  who  had  come  on  to  Berkeley,  also  with  the 
encouragement  of  the  high  school  teachers .   They  had  preceded  me . 
I  graduated  high  school  in  1934,  but  I  had  to  work  for  two  years 
to  save  up  enough  money  to  go  to  Cal,  so  I  didn't  enroll  until 
1936.   So  I  worked  for  two  years. 

Morris:   On  the  paper,  by  any  chance? 

Wada:    No,  I  worked  in  the  summer  doing  migrant  labor  work,  and  during 
the  other  times,  I  worked  as  a  clerk  in  a  grocery  store. 

Morris:   Would  that  have  put  you  in  contact  with  some  of  the  people  coming 
out  from  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas? 

Wada:    Yes,  it  did.   They  came  a  little  later,  in  that  most  of  my  co- 
workers  were  Mexican  Americans  or  Mexican  immigrants,  migrant 
laborers . 

Morris:   Coming  up  just  for  the  picking  season? 

Wada:    They  followed  the  crops,  so  I  would  guess  that  the  migrant 

laborers  from  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  came  a  little  later.   I  recall 
how  they  used  to  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Kings  River  because  they 
had  no  money  for  housing  and  how  local  people  really  looked  down 
on  them  and  harassed  them,  including  the  minorities.   It  was  very 
depressing,  thinking  back  on  it- -a  depressing  kind  of  behavior 
that  we  showed. 


U.C.  Berkeley.  National  Youth  Administration  Program: 
Discrimination  Issues 


Morris:   Were  the  New  Deal  programs  yet  in  operation  bringing  some 

assistance?  Was  it  the  Farm  Security  Administration  finally  that 
came  in  and  set  up  something? 

Wada:     I  think  that  came  a  little  later,  because  when  I  came  up  to  Cal,  I 
was  having  a  very  difficult  time,  and  so  Professor  [Charles  H.j 
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Morris 
Wada: 


Raymond  enrolled  me  in  the  NYA  [National  Youth  Administration] 
program  that  was  just  started. 

Morris:   That  provided  some  funding.   Did  it  provide  some  work  experience, 
too? 

Wada:    Yes.   That  started  in  my  junior  year.   In  my  freshman  and 

sophomore  year,  I  was  working  as  a  houseboy  in  Berkeley,  working 
for  families,  doing  housecleaning,  laundry,  cooking,  and  washing 
dishes,  et  cetera.   I  did  that  for  two  years,  but  it  took  away 
from  my  studies,  so  I  went  to  my  advisor  who  was  in  journalism. 
He  said,  "Why  don't  you  come  on  the  NYA  program  and  work  in  the 
journalism  department?" 

Oh,  that's  a  happy  combination. 

Yes,  it  was.   So  I  did  research  for  him  in  the  library  that  he 
wanted,  et  cetera.   So  I  was  able  to  leave  being  a  houseboy. 

Morris:   That  must  have  been  a  great  relief. 
Wada:    Yes,  it  was. 

Morris:   Was  there  a  feeling,  at  that  point,  that  the  war  might  be  going  to 
come  along  and  that--? 

Wada:    I  think  that  came  a  little  later.   It  was  about  that  time,  I 

guess,  in  '38- '39  that  Berkeley  students  were  very  active  in  the 
anti-war  movement  even  then.   I  remember  joining  a  group  of 
students  who  came  to  San  Francisco  to  picket  the  ships  that  were 
taking  scrap  iron  to  Japan.   We  picketed  them. 

Morris:   That  must  have  been  an  odd  feeling  for  somebody  of  Japanese  family 
background. 

Wada:    It  resulted  in  quite  a  furor  in  my  hometown,  because  not  only  did 
I  picket  the  ships  carrying  scrap  iron  to  Japan,  I  found  out  that 
every  Japanese  born  in  America  was  automatically  registered  also 
with  the  consulate  as  a  citizen  of  Japan;  so  that  we,  in  those 
days,  had  what  we  called  "dual  citizenship."   I  was  a  citizen  of 
Japan  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.   So  when  I  found  out 
that  my  parents  had  registered  me  as  a  citizen  of  Japan,  I  wrote 
to  the  Japanese  consulate  saying  that  it  wasn't  my  idea  and  that  I 
renounced  my  Japanese  citizenship.   That  created  a  furor,  because 
the  Japanese  consulate  then  sent  one  of  the  staff  members  to 
Hanford  to  talk  to  my  mother.   Word  got  around  that  I  had 
renounced  my  Japanese  citizenship  because  of  Japan's  warlike 
behavior,  and  it  caused  quite  a  furor. 


Morris 

Wada: 
Morris 

Wada: 


Morris 


Wada: 


Morris 


Wada: 


Morris 
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I  can  believe  so.   That  was  very  independent  for  a  young  fellow. 
It  sounds  like  maybe  that  got  written  up  in  the  Hanford  Sentinel. 

I  don't  know,  because  I  was  in  Berkeley. 

Did  the  YMCA  have  living  facilities  then?  Could  you  live-- 

--in  Berkeley?  No,  I  didn't  think  of  the  YMCA.   I  remember  going 
around  the  streets  of  Berkeley  near  the  University  of  California 
looking  for  a  place  to  stay.   I  found  lots  of  places  that  said, 
"ROOMS  FOR  RENT , "  and  I  even  remember  today  how  nobody  would  rent 
me  a  room.   Finally,  in  desperation,  as  I  was  walking,  I  met  some 
Japanese  students.   They  said,  "Well,  the  only  place  that  you 
could  get  a  room  in  Berkeley  would  be  with  some  Japanese  families 
that  rent  rooms."   So,  late  that  night,  I  went  and  found  a 
Japanese  family  that  was  renting  some  of  their  extra  rooms,  so  I 
got  a  room  in  the  basement  that  was  the  last  room  available. 

Did  the  university  provide  any  assistance?   Did  they  have  any 
listings  of  families  that  would  have  room  for  students? 

[chuckles]   I  was  so  naive  in  those  days  that  I  didn't  even  look 
to  the  university  in  terms  of  housing  referrals. 


Youngsters  just  came  to  town  and  were  on  their  own. 
have  been  kind  of  a  discouraging  experience. 


That  must 


Yes,  that  was  a  very  poor  start  for  my  entrance  into  the 
university  as  a  freshman,  to  not  be  able  to  get  housing. 

How  about  in  classes?  Was  there  any  feeling  against  Japanese 
students  in  the  classroom? 


Wada:     I  felt  none.   I  know  that  in  order  to  supplement  whatever  savings 
I  had,  I  went  to  the  university  employment  office  and  asked 
whether  I  could  get  some  referrals  to  work  around  College  Avenue 
or  downtown  restaurants,  washing  dishes  or  busboy,  or  working  at 
some  of  the  fraternities  or  sororities,  doing  the  same  thing.   I 
was  told  that  the  only  jobs  available  to  Japanese  students  were  as 
houseboys ,  and  so  that's  how  I  became  a  houseboy. 

Morris:   So  you  personally  experienced  some  of  the  problems  that  new 
immigrants  have  had  in  later  years . 

Wada:    Yes.   I  got  firsthand  experience  on  discrimination  in  housing  and 
some  limitations  on  what  a  Japanese  student  could  work  in  in 
Berkeley. 


Morris:   Your  resume  says  that  you  also  got  a  certificate  in  social  work? 
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Wada:    Yes.   After  I  graduated  in  1940,  I  borrowed  a  friend's  car.   At 
that  time,  I  was  living  in  the  student  co-ops,  at  the  infamous 
Barrington  Hall. 

Morris:   The  one  that's  now  made  non  grata? 

Wada:    Yes.   I  lived  there  for  two  years,  and  I  had  a  very  wonderful 

experience  there  as  a  student,  because  other  students  were  very 
friendly.   I  met  some  good  friends  who  I  still  have  today. 

When  I  graduated,  I  borrowed  a  friend's  car,  and  I  remember 
going  from  Eureka  on  the  north  to  about  Ventura  in  the  south, 
visiting  every  town  and  going  to  the  newspaper  offices  to  find  a 
job.   I  couldn't  find  one  because  the  relationship,  at  that  time, 
in  1940,  between  Japan  and  America,  was  very  touchy.   There  was  a 
lot  of  hostility,  so  no  newspaper  editor  would  dare  hire  me  when 
they  found  out  that  I  was  Japanese. 

So  I  went  back  to  Berkeley  and  returned  the  car  and  took  the 
railroad  train  back  to  Hanford  and  went  to  work  in  the  grocery 
store  again  as  a  clerk. 


Stiles  Hall 


Morris 


Wada: 


Morris 


At  what  point  did  you  make  contact  with  the  university  YM--? 
was  already  Stiles  Hall? 


That 


That  was  Stiles  Hall.   When  I  was  an  undergraduate,  I  took  part  in 
the  different  activities  of  Stiles  Hall,  so  I  knew  Harry  Kingman. 
After  the  war,  upon  being  discharged  I  came  to  San  Francisco- - 
during  the  war,  I  had  married  a  young  woman  whom  I  met  at  Cal,  who 
lived  in  San  Francisco.   So  right  before  I  went  overseas.  I 
thought  it  might  be  good  if  I  got  married.   So  I  got  married  to 
her  in  Boulder,  Colorado.   When  I  was  discharged  from  the  U.S. 
Army  after  coming  back  from  Okinawa,  I  settled  in  San  Francisco 
and  looked  all  over  for  a  job.   Jobs  were  very  scarce  because  many 
veterans  were  being  discharged,  and  with  the  war  effort  over,  many 
places  were  letting  go  of  employees  instead  of  hiring.   So  I  went 
to  my  friend  in  Berkeley  and  said,  "Do  you  have  a  job?"   I  don't 
know  whether  he  had  a  job,  but  he  made  a  job  for  me.   So  I  worked 
for  him,  for  Harry  Kingman,  for  one  year  at  the  university  YMCA. 

Mr.  Kingman  did  a  lot  of  work  with  a  committee  that  was  de touring 
young  Japanese  to  college  inland  instead  of  going  to  the 
relocation  camps. 
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Wada:    That's  correct.   He  and  Mrs.  Kingman. 

Morris:   Had  your  bride-to-be  been  sent  to  Colorado?  You  said  you  were 
married  in  Boulder. 

Wada:    Since  my  wife  had  knowledge  of  the  Japanese  language,  she  was 

hired  prior  to  World  War  II  by  the  Office  of  War  Information  to 
translate  -- 


Wada: 


Morris 


--it  moved  its  offices  from  San  Francisco  to  Denver. 
in  Denver.   She  was  a  federal  employee. 


So  she  was 


How  did  you  feel  about  the  order  to  move  all  the  Japanese 
Americans  out  of  the  Bay  Area? 


Army  Registration  rather  than  Deferment.  1941 


Wada:     I  remember  I  was  stationed  in  Camp  Robinson,  Arkansas  at  the  time. 
I  felt  terrible  about  the  removal  and  detention  orders. 

Morris:   Oh,  goodness. 

Wada:    Well,  I  had  quite  an  army  experience,  because  in  the  draft 

sequence,  my  name  came  up.   I  went  before  the  draft  board,  and 
there  were  some  people  on  the  draft  board  with  whom  I  went  to 
school.   They  said,  "Your  number  has  come  up,  but  as  the  main 
breadwinner  for  your  family,  you  could  be  deferred.   You're 
working,  and  you  are  the  oldest  male,  so  you  could  be  deferred." 
But  I  told  them  I  didn't  want  to  be  deferred.   I  wanted  to  go. 

Morris:   And  see  the  world? 

Wada:     Part  of  it.   I  guess  part  of  it  was  a  chance  to  get  away  from 

Hanford  and  to  see  the  world.   The  other  part  was,  I  think,  the 
lingering  shame  of  a  college  graduate  returning  to  his  hometown  to 
work  as  a  grocery  clerk  that  you  could  have  done  as  a  high  school 
graduate . 

Morris:   That's  not  what  one  sets  out  to  do  when  one  goes  to  college. 

Wada:    That's  right,  and  so  I  think  that  was  part  of  it  also,  that  I 
wanted  to  leave  that  kind  of  an  atmosphere. 
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Morris 

Wada: 

Morris 

Wada: 
Morris 

Wada: 


Morris 


Wada: 


Morris 
Wada: 


Morris 


Wada: 


Were  you  drafted  before  December,  1941? 
Yes,  I  was  drafted  in  June  of  1941. 

That's  really  interesting.   I  don't  think  it's  generally  known 
that  the  draft  was  operating  and  that  young  men  were  being  taken 
into  the  military. 


Yes,  it  was  before  December  7th. 

Am  I  right  that  Arkansas- -wasn' t  that  old  cavalry  country? 
trained  with  mules  and  things  like  that? 


People 


That  was  not  so  at  Camp  Robinson,  Arkansas.   I  went  from  Hanford 
to  Fort  Ord,  California,  and  then  I  went  from  Fort  Ord,  California 
to  Camp  Grant,  Illinois,  which  was  a  basic  training  camp.   That 
was  the  basic  training  camp  for  medical  technicians  to  work  as 
first-aid  soldiers.   When  I  finished  my  training  at  Camp  Grant,  I 
was  sent  to  Camp  Robinson,  Arkansas  and  stationed  in  the  army  post 
hospital . 

Had  you  selected  medical  technician  as  something  you  liked 
training  in? 

No,  I  guess  in  those  days  the  army  still  was  very  dubious  about 
where  they  would  place  Japanese -American  soldiers.   So  all  the 
Japanese -American  soldiers  who  were  at  Fort  Ord  at  that  time, 
whatever  their  wishes,  or  their  training,  or  their  educational 
experience,  were  sent  to  Camp  Grant.   We  didn't  have  any  choice. 

I  see.   So  you  all  got  medical  technician  training. 

That's  right.   We  didn't  have  a  choice.   Other  soldiers  had  a 
choice  as  to  what  classification  they  would  fit  in  or  what  kind  of 
training  they  would  receive,  but  Japanese  American  soldiers  did 
not  have  that. 

And  then  you  went,  eventually,  to  Okinawa.   Most  Japanese 
soldiers,  I  thought,  went  to  Italy  and  Europe  and  things  like 
that. 

While  I  was  at  Camp  Robinson,  they  thought  that  people  who  worked 
in  the  army  hospital  needed  specialized  training,  so  I  was  sent  to 
Fitzsimmons  General  Hospital  in  Denver  for  training  in  a  hospital 
setting  on  how  to  work  in  an  operating  room.   So  I  got  my  training 
there  and  returned  to  Camp  Robinson  and  was  assigned  to  the 
surgical  unit  which  did  all  the  operations  for  all  the  soldiers  in 
that  camp . 
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Morris:   And  by  coincidence,  this  nice  young  lady  you  had  known  at  Cal  was 
also  in  the  Denver  area? 

Wada:    No.   At  that  time,  she  was  still  in  San  Francisco.   I  don't  think 
her  outfit  moved  to  Denver  from  San  Francisco  until  much  later 
after  December  7th.   So  she  was  still  not  in  Denver.   She  was 
still  in  San  Francisco. 

Morris:   Were  you  already  engaged  at  this  point? 

Wada:    No,  that  came  later,  just  when  I  had  heard  that  I  was  to  go 

overseas.   I  wrote  her  and  said  that  I  was  going  to  go  overseas 
and  I  would  like  to  marry  her.   She  wrote  back:  "Fine." 

Morris:   A  lot  of  people  had  that  feeling. 

Wada:    I  think  a  lot  of  soldiers  did  that  in  those  days. 

Morris:   It's  interesting  how  customs  change.   Nowadays,  people  are  much 
more  cautious  about  getting  married. 

Wada:    That's  right,  but  in  those  days  it  was  the  thing  to  do. 


Japanese -American  Combat  Regiment:  Military  Intelligence  Language 
School:  Family  Relocation 


Wada:     So  I  was  at  the  hospital  at  Camp  Robinson,  and  I  saw  many  of  my 

fellow  workers  in  the  hospital  being  sent  overseas  in  the  European 
theater.   None  of  the  Japanese -American  soldiers  were  being  sent, 
so  we  went  to  see  our  commanding  officer  and  asked  why  we  weren't 
being  sent  as  part  of  our  unit  to  serve  army  troops  going  to 
Europe.   We  were  told  that  they  had  orders  that  Japanese -American 
soldiers  were  to  be  kept  on  post  in  the  United  States.   Then  we 
later  found  out  that  the  all -Japanese -American  combat  regiment, 
Japanese  from  Hawaii  and  the  United  States,  was  being  formed  in 
Camp  Shelby,  Mississippi.   So  a  group  of  us  talked  it  over  and 
said,  "You  know,  at  this  rate,  we'll  never  be  able  to  go  serve 
overseas.   Let's  volunteer  for  the  all -Japanese -American  combat 
regiment  at  Camp  Shelby."   So  we  went  to  see  the  commanding 
officer  and  said,  "We'd  like  to  have  a  transfer,  because  we  will 
never  have  an  opportunity  to  go  overseas  to  fight  unless  we  join 
the  all- Japanese -American  outfit."  He  said  fine,  but  he  said  that 
you  could  only  transfer  on  one  condition,  that  you  be  reduced  to 
the  rank  of  private  again.   By  that  time,  many  of  us  had  been 
promoted  to  sergeant,  staff  sergeant,  which  was  hard  to  do,  so  we 
discussed  it  again.   A  group  of  us  said,  "Fine.   We'll  take  our 
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demotion  back  to  private  and  be  sent  to  Camp  Shelby."   So  that's 
how  I  got  to  Camp  Shelby. 

Morris:   So  you  moved  over  into  the  combat  unit. 

Wada:    Then,  I  underwent  training  at  Camp  Shelby,  Mississippi  to  go  on  to 
Europe.   Right  before  our  unit  was  to  pack  up  and  go  to  the  port 
of  embarkation  in  New  York,  they  sent  out  recruiters  from  the 
Japanese  Military  Intelligence  Section  to  look  over  the  case  files 
of  Japanese -American  soldiers,  and  any  soldier  who  knew  any 
Japanese  language  was  told,  "You  have  to  go  to  the  Military 
Intelligence  Language  School  in  Camp  Savage,  Minnesota."   So 
instead  of  going  to  Europe  as  part  of  the  all -Japanese -American 
combat  unit,  I  and  others  were  sent  to  Camp  Savage,  Minnesota  to 
become  interpreters  and  translators  to  be  sent  to  the  South 
Pacific.   So  not  too  many  were  selected. 

I  said,  "I  don't  want  to  go,"  and  they  said,  "You  have  no 
choice.   You  have  Japanese  language  in  your  background,  so  you 
have  to  go."   In  the  army,  you  don't  have  choices.   They  made 
choices  for  you. 

Morris:   You  and  your  friends- -was  your  interest  in  going  into  combat 

related  in  any  way  to  the  fact  that  so  many  families  were  sent  to 
the  relocation  camp? 

Wada:     I  think  that  was  the  major  reason  that- -because  our  families  were 
in  camps  that  we  who  were  in  the  service  needed  to  show  our 
loyalty  to  the  United  States.   The  only  way  we  could  do  that  was 
through  combat  duty. 

Morris:   Did  some  of  the  younger  people  organize  any  kind  of  protests? 

Wada:     No.   I  remember  at  Camp  Robinson,  friends  and  I  were  in  Little 

Rock,  Arkansas,  because  it  was  a  weekend,  and  we  could  go  to  town. 
We  heard  the  announcement  of  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor, 
and  then  the  MPs  flooded  the  town  and  ordered  us  all  back  to  the 
post.   I  remember  that  some  of  my  friends  who  were  in  other 
outfits  at  Camp  Robinson,  Arkansas- -they  were  the  infantry 
outfits- -were  placed  in  the  stockade  by  the  commanding  officer. 
They  were  arrested  and  placed  in  the  stockades.   We  had  a  very 
good  commanding  officer  at  the  hospital.   He  gathered  all  the 
troops  in  the  hospital  and  said  he  recognized  that  Japan  did 
attack  the  United  States,  but  the  Japanese  soldiers  under  his 
command  were  American  citizens,  and  he  didn't  want  any  other 
soldiers  to  harass  or  treat  us  badly.   So  he  kept  us  on  duty. 

Morris:   What  was  his  name?   Do  you  remember? 
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Wada: 


Morris 


Wada: 


Colonel  Johnson, 
what  he  did. 


I  still  remember  his  name,  because  I  appreciated 


Morris 
Vada: 
Morris 
Wada: 


Morris 


Wada: 


Morris 


Wada: 


Were  there  any  leave  or  other  opportunities  to  go  back  and  be  with 
your  families  while  they  were  being- - 

My  family  was  sent  to  a  camp,  fortunately,  in  Jerome,  Arkansas. 
All  the  people  in  that  part  of  the  valley  where  my  family  lived 
were  sent  to  a  camp  in  Arkansas.   I  made  a  request  to  visit  them 
in  Arkansas.   I  guess  it  was  maybe  four  or  five  months  before  I 
got  permission  to  visit  them,  but  when  the  permission  came,  I  took 
the  train  from  Little  Rock  to  a  place  near  Jerome  and  visited  my 
family.   I  stayed  a  week. 

Kind  of  from  one  military  situation  into  another- -barracks  and-- 

Right. 

How  long  was  it  that  they  had  to  stay  in  Arkansas? 

I  don't  know  how  long  they  stayed.   It  was  during  the  time  that  I 
was  overseas  in  the  South  Pacific  that  my  family  decided  to 
relocate.   They  went  to  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  where  a  college 
professor  took  in  my  mother,  my  sister,  and  my  younger  brother. 
My  brother  went  to  school,  and  my  sister  went  to  school,  but  my 
mother  worked  as  a  maid  for  the  college  professor.   The  family  was 
able  to  live  in  that  home  while  my  younger  brother  and  sister  went 
to  school.   They  were  well  treated.   They  didn't  stay  in  camp 
until  it  closed.   They  did  relocate  to  find  employment. 

Was  this  through  Harry  Kingman  himself  or  through  the  Committee 
for  Fair  Play  he  and  his  wife  organized? 

I  think  this  was  partially  through  a  religious  group,  a  church 
group,  that  was  relocating  families  from  the  camps  to  different 
areas  and  to  find  sponsors  for  them.   I  think  it  was  through  that 
that  my  family  was  relocated  all  the  way  up  to  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan. 

How  did  they  like  Michigan  after  living  in  the  south- -the  southern 
parts  of  Arkansas? 

I  think  it  was  the  first  time  in  the  lives  of  my  mother  and  my 
brother  and  sister  that  they  had  to  live  in  snow.   It  was  the 
first  time  they  had  experienced  snow.   But  they  stayed  there 
because  they  were  so  well  treated  and  because  they  were  going  to 
school,  so  they  didn't  return  to  San  Francisco  until  I  came  back 
to  San  Francisco  after  my  discharge  after  army  service.   So  they 
stayed  there,  even  after  peace  was  declared. 
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Morris:  While  you  were  in  the  service,  did  you  develop  any  ideas  of  what 
you  thought  ought  to  be  in  the  proper  role  of  Japanese  Americans 
in  the  society  and  things  that  needed  to  be  done? 


Camp  Pinedale.  Fresno:   Japanese -American  Farmers 


Morris 
Wada: 

Morris 
Wada : 


Wada:    I  guess  that,  probably,  the  first  seeds  might  have  been  planted 

there,  but  I  don't  think  I  really  thought  about  it  during  the  time 
I  was  in  the  service.   From  Camp  Savage  after  I  finished  my 
military  intelligence  training,  I  was  sent  from  there  to  a  camp  in 
Fresno --can  you  imagine?- -right  near  where  I  was  born  and  raised. 

No.   You  don't  think  of  Fresno  as  a  military  headquarters. 

There  was  a  temporary  army  camp  called  Camp  Pinedale,  Fresno,  and 
we  were  sent  there  prior  to  going  from  Camp  Pinedale  to  Fort 
Lewis,  Washington,  from  where  we  went  overseas,  but-- 

[chuckles]   You  sure  got  to  see  the  country,  didn't  you? 

We  sure  did.    I  sure  did.   At  Camp  Pinedale,  this  was  during  the 
summer  so  that  many  of  the  farmers  in  the  Fresno  area  were  very 
short  of  workers.   They  had  an  arrangement  with  the  military 
commander  to  provide  soldiers  who  were  waiting  to  transfer 
overseas  to  pick  the  crops.   So  every  morning,  we  would  line  up, 
and  the  farmers  would  come  and  pick  their  workers  with  a  truck. 

Morris:   They  got  free  labor. 

Wada:    No,  they  paid  us.   They  paid  us  in  addition  to  our  army  salary. 

Morris:   Which  was  very  generous  in  those  days. 

Wada:    It  was  amazing.   This  was  the  first  time  that  Japanese  Americans 
were  picked  first.   You  know,  the  farmers  had  the  idea  that 
Japanese  knew  about  farming- -they  knew  about  picking  grapes,  and 
picking  peaches,  and  they  were  experienced  in  it.   When  we  would 
line  up,  we  would  be  the  first  ones  chosen.   That  was  a  new 
experience.   The  only  difficulty  was  that  there  were  some 
Japanese -American  soldiers  who. were  from  the  city  or  from  Hawaii 
who  had  never  worked  in  agriculture.   They  were  also  selected  very 
early,  and  they  knew  nothing  about  agriculture.   So  the  California 
Japanese  Americans  who  came  from  rural  communities  had  to  show 
them.   Isn't  that  strange? 


Morris:   Had  there  been  some  Japanese  landowners  in  the  Fresno  area? 
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Wada:     I  think  there  were  quite  a  number  of  them,  but  in  that  time  they 
were  still  in  camp. 

Morris:   And  their  farms  had  been  sort  of-- 

Wada:    Leased  or  taken  over  by  friends  or  neighboring  farmers,  but  they 
were  very  short  of  workers . 

Morris:   In  that  period  or  in  the  period  just  after  the  war,  was  there  some 
effort  made  to  get  the  land  back  to  the  Japanese  owners,  or  any 
compensation  kind  of--? 

Wada:     I  think  it  was  a  mixed  bag,  that  some  of  them  had  sold  their  farms 
before  they  left.   Others  had  entrusted  their  farms  to  friends  or 
neighbors  that  they  knew  to  take  care  of  them,  so  I  think  it  was  a 
mixed  bag.   A  fair  number  of  them,  I  guess,  returned  to  their 
farms  that  were  taken  care  of  by  their  friends  or  neighbors. 

Morris:   So  that  in  some  cases,  it  was  a  smooth  transition  back  to  the-- 

Wada:    Yes,  and  others --they  had  to  start  from  scratch  because  they  had 
sold  their  places  or  lost  them  during  the  war  because  they 
couldn't  pay  the  mortgage  payments  on  them,  so  they  lost  their 
farms.  So  I  guess  it  goes  the  wide  spectrum  of  what  happened  to 
their  farms. 

Morris:   I  wonder,  too,  if  that's  been  documented  to  any  extent,  because 
there's  also  sort  of  a  continuing  suggestion  that  in  some  cases, 
some  of  the  Anglos  maybe  took  advantage  of  their  Japanese 
neighbors,  and  got  the  land  cheap,  and  then  wouldn't  or  didn't 
return  it. 

Wada:    Yes,  and  others,  I  think- -their  Anglo  neighbors  took  over  their 

farms,  and  then  took  care  of  them,  and  returned  them.   So  I  think 
it  runs  quite  a  gamut. 


IV  YOUTH  SOCIAL  WORK 


Booker  T.  Washington  Community  Center.  1946-1958:  Postwar 
Homecoming  for  Japanese  Americans 


Morris:   Going  back  to  the  social  work  certificate  —  did  you  do  some  social 
work  training  somewhere  along  the  line? 

Wada:    Yes.   I  worked  for  one  year  for  Harry,  and  that  was  mainly  with 
college  students  and  with  different  programs,  so  I  didn't  feel 
that  lost.   But  I  had  made  friends  with  a  social  worker  who  worked 
at  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Community  Center.   They  had  an 
opening,  so  after  one  year  working  in  Berkeley  for  Stiles  Hall,  I 
was  offered  a  job  as  a  social  worker  at  the  Booker  T.  Washington 
Community  Center.   It  was  to  be  working  with  young  Japanese 
Americans  who  were  now  returning  to  San  Francisco.   But  it  was  the 
Booker  T.  Washington  Community  Center  so  that  90  percent  of  the 
participants  were  black.   They  were  mainly  residents  of  the  public 
housing  projects,  and  so  they  were  very  poor- -I  felt  very 
frustrated  in  working  with  them,  because  I  didn't  know  anything 
about  social  work.   I  enrolled  at  the  University  of  California 
Extension  Service  in  social  work  and  went  to  school  at  night  in 
order  to  get  my  certificate  so  I  could  work  effectively  for  black 
children  and  youth. 

Morris:   Was  the  Booker  T.  Washington  an  old  center,  or  was  it  a  new 
project  that  had  started--? 

Wada:     I  think  it  started  a  little  before  World  War  II.   They  took  over 
the  premises  of  the  Japanese  language  school  in  San  Francisco, 
called  the  Kinmon  Gakuen--the  Golden  Gate  Institute.   Since  all 
the  Japanese  were  removed,  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Community 
Center  moved  into  that  large  facility  on  Bush  Street. 

Morris:   Am  I  right,  that  a  lot  of  the  places  where  Japanese  families  had 
lived  when  they  went  to  the  relocation  camps—black  war  workers 
moved  into  that  area? 
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Wada:    That's  right.   So  there  was  a  little  difficulty  when  the  Japanese 
families  started  moving  back  into  San  Francisco- -that  they  found 
their  homes  and  apartments,  et  cetera,  occupied  by  blacks.   So  it 
was  a  very  touchy  situation  in  order  that  the  black  residents  find 
other  places  so  that  the  Japanese  could  move  back  in. 

Morris:   Into  what  had  been  their  traditional  neighborhood. 

Wada:    That's  right. 

Morris:   What  kinds  of  things  could  you  do  about  that? 

Wada:     I  think  the  transition  went  without  a  lot  of  acrimony  and 

hostility.   I  think  the  Salvation  Army  building  and  the  different 
churches  took  in  the  returning  Japanese  Americans- -housed  them 
until  they  could  find  housing.   I  was  living  in  that  area,  and  I 
heard  of  no  great  confrontation  between  the  Japanese  Americans  and 
the  black  residents  of  that  area  during  the  transition  period. 

Morris:   Because  the  black  families  wanted  to  stay  in  California,  which  I 
don't  think  anybody  really  thought  about  before  the  war. 

Wada:    That's  right,  and  so  although  they  were  moved,  many  of  them  went 
to  other  parts  of  the  Western  Addition  or  Hunters  Point  or  moved 
into  the  public  housing  project,  because  by  that  time  the  war 
industries  were  closed  so  that  many  of  them  were  unemployed  and 
had  no  way  to  pay.   So  it  was  a  kind  of  combination  of 
happenstance  and  bad  luck  for  the  black  residents  in  order  that 
they  would  move  out  of  private  homes  and  apartments  in  order  to 
give  way  to  the  Japanese,  but  I  think  it  went  pretty  well. 

Morris:   Am  I  right  that  the  Japanese  families  came  back  in  a  fairly  short 
period  of  time?  The  camps  were  closed  and  then  everybody  who  had 
been  in  that  camp- -was  that  the  way  it  worked- -came  back  to 
whatever  part  of  California? 

Wada:     I  think  it  was  not  all  at  once.   I  think  it  was  gradual,  because 
some  of  the  Japanese  Americans- -they  didn't  leave  the  camps  all 
together.   They  had  left  in  phases,  and  then  some  Japanese 
families  didn't  want  to  come  back  to  San  Francisco  or  California, 
and  they  went  to  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  I  guess 
they  felt  uncomfortable,  so  they  gradually  came  back  to  California 
and  San  Francisco.   So  it  was  not  a  mass  incoming  all  at  once. 

Morris:   So  that  the  effect  was  that  Japanese  Americans  spread  wider  across 
the  United  States  than  they  had  been  before  the  war. 

Wada:    That's  right.   I  think  they  still  do.   There's  a  fairly  sizable 

population  in  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Chicago- -there  are  even  some, 
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I  hear,  in  Arkansas.   They  have  settled  in  places  where  before 
World  War  II  they  had  never  been.   I  know  that  some  families  that 
I  knew  in  Hanford  settled  in  Florida  and  never  returned  to 
California. 

Morris:   Did  you  set  up  some  special  programs  for  helping  the  black  kids 
and  the  young  Japanese  kids  to  become  better  understanding? 

Wada:     In  those  days,  I  guess  the  best  way  which  we  thought  we  would  be 

effective  was  to  form  clubs  out  of  groups  in  the  form  of  a  kind  of 
gangs,  you  know,  that  hung  out  on  the  streets  or  hung  out  in  the 
pool  hall.   We  organized  them  into  clubs  that  met  once  a  week,  and 
they  planned  their  activities,  had  socials,  dances,  et  cetera. 
Then,  later  on,  I  think  we  got  a  little  more  sophisticated  in 
saying  that  having  athletic  activities  for  these  young  people, 
having  them  in  organized  club  activities  is  not  good  enough,  so  we 
began  a  tutorial  program.   They  were  doing  poorly  in  school.   They 
were  dropping  out  of  school,  so  we  felt  that  they  needed  tutoring. 
Then  we  made  a  concerted  effort,  since  many  of  them  were  poor, 
arranging  with  private  companies  to  hire  some  of  these  kids  after 
school ,  paying  them  so  that  they  would  have  some  spending  money  or 
they  could  help  buy  their  own  clothes,  et  cetera,  so  they  might 
better  stay  in  school.   So  we  started  an  employment  training 
program  which  was  something  new  with  the  Booker  T.  Washington 
Community  Center. 

Morris:   What  was  the  name  of  this  Republican  fellow  who  was-- 

Wada:    Jim  Stratten.   James  Stratten.   He  was  the  first  black  to  be 
appointed  to  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education.   He  had  a 
couple  of  other  firsts  as  a  first  black,  because  in  those  days, 
there  were  very  few  Republicans  among  the  blacks  to  take  a 
leadership  position.   He's  still  living,  although  he's 
incapacitated  now,  since  I  hear  he  has  what  they  call  Lou  Gehrig's 
disease  so  that  his  legs  are  not-- 

Morris:   Oh,  that's  a  shame. 


Ethnic  Groups  Working  Together 


Morris:   Was  it  a  new  experience  for  him  to  work  with  a  Japanese  American 
and  for  you  to  work  with  a  black  person? 

Wada:     I  think  he  was  very  thoughtful  in  that  when  the  Japanese  started 
coming  back  to  San  Francisco,  he  was  located  in  a  building  that 
was  formerly  owned  by  the  Japanese  language  institute.   He  hired  a 
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Japanese -American  woman  who  had  training  as  a  social  worker.   He 
hired  her  to  work  mainly  with  Japanese -American  girls  and  young 
women.   But  she  expanded  that  position  and  worked  with  all 
children  and  youth,  whether  they  were  black  or  Japanese.   Then, 
later  on,  she  concentrated  on  working  with  elementary  school 
children,  which  were  largely  black.   I  think  she  found  many  people 
who  still,  to  this  day,  remember  her  and  love  her.   She  passed 
away  in  Cleveland. 

That's  what  happened  to  me.   My  work- -you  just  can't  work  in 
a  setting  with  Japanese  Americans  when  they  constituted  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  center's  population,  when  most  of  the 
participants  were  blacks,  so  I  started  working  with  blacks,  but  I 
felt  very  inadequate.   I  thought,  "I  need  some  more  schooling." 

Was  it  the  specific  social  work  techniques,  or  were  you  looking 
for  more  information  about  how  black  kids  might  be  different  from- 
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Wada: 


That  and  how- -I  went  to  school  mainly  in  group  work  techniques: 
how  do  you  work  with  young  people  in  groups?   In  those  days,  they 
were  still  known  as  Negroes.   How  do  you  work  with  Negro  youth? 


What  was  the  advice? 
different  groups? 


Were  there  different  approaches  for 


I  found  it  very  helpful  to  know  the  theories  of  how  groups  work, 
and  how  you  work  with  groups  effectively,  and  how  you  motivate 
members  of  groups  to  grow  socially.   But  the  other  thing,  you 
know,  how  to  work  with  black  youngsters  and  how  to  be  effective 
with  them  and  have  them  trust  you,  I  guess  came  from  experience. 
You  had  to  learn.   You  made  mistakes,  and  you  learned  that  way. 
But  I  stayed  with  it.   Booker  T.  Washington  Center--!  went  to  work 
there  in  the  latter  part  of  '46,  and  I  stayed  there  twelve  years. 

Were  there  other  agencies  that  you  worked  in  cooperation  with,  or 
did  Booker  T.  Washington  operate  sort  of  in  its  own  turf? 

Booker  T.  Washington  Community  Center  in  those  days  worked  very 
closely  with  other  community  centers  and  settlement  houses.   They 
used  to  have  a  federation  of  community  centers  and  settlement 
houses  in  the  different  parts  of  San  Francisco.   They  had  one  in 
Potrero  Hill- -Neighborhood  House,  and  they  had  the  Telegraph  Hill 
Neighborhood  House. 

That's  a  really  old  one. 

Yes,  the  Telegraph  Hill  and  Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood  Houses, 
Canon  Kip  Community  Center  in  the  Mission,  the  Visitation  Valley 
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Community  Center  in  Visitation  Valley,  which  is  largely  black  now. 
So  they  had  a  federation,  and  they  sponsored  different  programs 
cooperatively.   They  had  athletic  leagues  and  in  those  days  they 
even  had  boxing  tournaments,  track  meets-- 

Really? 

Oh,  yes.   The  settlement  movement  has  really  changed  since  those 
days.   I  don't  think  there's  any  activity  among  those  groups 
together  now. 

Well,  the  term  "settlement  house"  has  sort  of  disappeared,  and  yet 
it  was  one  of  the  basic  origins  of  social  work  in  America. 

That's  right,  and  so  in  those  days,  when  I  first  started,  the 
principles- -I  guess  it  came  from  Hull  House,  Jane  Addams ,  we 
really  practiced. 


a 

--tradition  to  have? 
of  population? 


Each  settlement  house  had  a  different  kind 


Well,  since  they  were  located  in  different  neighborhoods,  their 
population  was  different.   Settlement  houses,  in  those  days,  I 
remember  many  of  the  young  people  from  Telegraph  Hill  were  mainly 
of  Italian  descent,  so  that  young  people  from  different  ethnic 
backgrounds  participated  in  different  activities  or  competed  with 
each  other. 

Was  race  relations  an  issue  that  staff  people  would  talk  about  or 
have  staff  meetings  about? 

Never  did  talk  about  it  as  I  recall- -consciously .   We  just  took  it 
for  granted,  because  it  was  one  of  the  things  that  we  do. 

Right,  and  that  the  Italian  kids  should  get  to  knov  the  Japanese 
kids  and  the  Mexican  kids  and  the  black  kids  and  get  along 
together.   Was  there  a  noticeable  Mexican-American  population  in 
those  years  after  the  war? 

The  Mexican-American  population  was  at  the  Canon  Kip  Community 
Center.   That  was  a  mission,  so  most  of  their  participants  were 
Mexican  Americans. 

Were  the  staff  members  of  these  different  settlement  houses  a 
mixture,  or  did  they--? 
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Wada:    No,  if  I  recall,  the  staff  at  the  Booker  T.  Washington  was  largely 
black  with  two  Japanese.   The  staff  that  I  remember  from  Canon  Kip 
was  Italian,  Tony  Lugone,  and  the  executive  director  was  white. 
Visitation  Valley  was  white,  and  the  staff  leadership  of  Telegraph 
Hill  was  white.   So  they  were  largely  white.   We  also  brought  in 
the  Boys  Clubs  of  San  Francisco,  and  they  had  a  mixed  bag.   They 
had  white  and  black  staff  members. 

Morris:   What  about  things  like  the  Catholic  Youth  Organizations  [CYO]  and 
the  YM  and  the  YW?  Were  they  part  of  all  this  at  any  point? 

Wada:    I  can't  recall  in  those  days  that  we  had  much  doing  with  the 

Catholic  Youth  Organizations --the  YMCA  on  Buchanan  later  became  a 
part  of  that  chain.   In  the  prewar  days,  the  Buchanan  YMCA  used  to 
be  known  as  the  Japanese  YMCA.   Then,  when  all  the  Japanese  were 
removed,  they  took  the  name  Japanese  YMCA  away,  and  it  became  a 
USO  for  black  soldiers  and  sailors.   So  it  was  a  USO  center. 

Morris:   The  USO  was  segregated  in  San  Francisco? 

Wada:    That's  right.   The  USO  was  segregated  in  San  Francisco,  so  all  the 
black  soldiers  went  to  the  black  USO  in  the  Western  Addition 
which,  you  know,  was  largely  black.   After  the  war,  when  the 
Japanese  started  coming  back,  the  YMCA  took  the  place  back  from 
the  USO  and  named  it  the  Buchanan  YMCA  instead  of  renaming  it  the 
Japanese  YMCA,  because  the  characteristic  of  the  neighborhood  had 
changed.   So  it  became  the  Buchanan  YMCA. 


Buchanan  YMCA.  1958-1962:  "Bricks  for  Youth" 


Morris:   So  by  the  time  you  got  there,  it  was  no  longer  the  Japanese  YMCA. 

Wada:     It  was  the  Buchanan  YMCA.   I  never  thought  I  would  go  to  work  for 
them  because  I  was  working  at  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Community 
Center.   The  strangest  thing  was  how  I  shifted  —  by  that  time,  my 
wife  had  joined  me,  and  I  had  a  son.   My  family  was  growing,  so  I 
asked  Jim  Stratton  for  a  twenty  dollar-a-month  raise.   I  said, 
"You  know,  I've  been  working  for  you  for  twelve  years,  and  I  think 
I  ought  to  have  a  raise."   He  said  he  couldn't  afford  it.   I  said, 
"I've  just  got  to  have  it,"  and  he  said  he  couldn't  do  it.   I 
found  out  that  there  was  an  opening  in  the  Buchanan  YMCA,  so  I 
said,  "Well,  then,  I  resign."   So  I  resigned  one  day,  and  the  next 
day  I  went  to  work,  I  went  to  the  Buchanan  YMCA  and  applied  for 
the  job  of  program  director,  and  they  hired  me.   So,  without  a 
break,  I  went  to  work  for  another  organization. 
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They  must  have  been  very  happy  to  have  you. 

Yes,  because  it  was,  by  and  large,  serving  the  same  population. 

What  did  the  Booker  T.  Washington  do  for  funding? 

The  Booker  T.  Washington  Center,  at  that  time,  was  a  member  of  the 
United  Crusade,  so  it  got  the  bulk  of  its  funding  from  the  United 
Crusade.   Then,  every  year,  they  would  have  a  kind  of  a  sustaining 
membership  campaign  for  people  who  knew  of  their  services  and 
would  contribute  money. 

Did  you  take  part  in  those  campaigns  or  have  much  to  do  with  the 
board  of  directors? 

The  latter  part --when  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Center  board 
decided  that  they  ought  to  give  up  their  location  in  the  Golden 
Gate  Institute  because  the  Japanese  language  school  wanted  it 
back,  they  decided  to  go  on  a  fundraising  drive  to  build  a  new 
center.   I  did  take  part  in  the  fundraising  drive  to  raise  capital 
funds  to  build  a  new  center. 


That  must  have  been  quite  an  undertaking, 
early  fifties. 


That  would  have  been 


Yes.   It  was  hard  to  raise  money,  but  they  did.   A  group  of 
agencies  got  together,  I  remember--!  think  the  Visitation  Valley 
Settlement  House,  Booker  T.,  some  other  agency.   It  was  a 
concerted  effort  by  three  agencies  to  build  new  facilities. 

For  all  of  the  agencies. 

For  all  the  three  agencies.   So  Booker  T.  was  one  of  three 
agencies  that  went  on  on  a  concerted  capital  campaign  to  raise 
money,  and  they  raised  the  money.   I  think  it  was  called,  "Bricks 
for  Youth,"  or  something  like  that.   People  would  buy  bricks  and 
pay  so  much  for  the  bricks.   So  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Center 
was  built  at  Sutter  and  Presidio,  and  we  moved  out.   The  Golden 
Gate  Institute  came  back  and  started  their  Japanese  language 
classes . 

So  if  it  was  "Bricks  for  Youth,"  that  sounds  like  it  was  fairly 
small-scale,  unless  somebody  bought  fifty  bricks  or  a  hundred 
bricks . 

Yes,  or  they  paid  a  lot  of  money  for  one  brick,  because  I  think  in 
those  days,  still,  the  corporations  still  felt  that  the  settlement 
houses  and  community  centers  were  doing  a  good  job  and,  in  some 
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cases,  like  in  Booker  T. ,  they  were  taking  care  of  black  and 
Japanese -American  youth,  so  they  gave  fairly  generously. 

Was  it  yet  something  that  you  remember  going  to  foundations  for? 

I  can't  remember  going  to  any  foundation.   My  task  was  mainly  to 
see  the  Japanese  merchants  in  Japantown  and  asking  them  for 
contributions,  because  Booker  T.  was  one  of  the  places  that  had 
programs  largely  for  Japanese -American  youth. 

But  those  organizations  are  still  continuing,  still  doing  pretty 
much  the  same  kind  of  job  they  were  in  the  fifties?  Canon  Kip 
certainly  is. 

I  think  the  Booker  T.  has  changed  its  emphasis.   I  think  they  work 
very  little  with  adolescent  youth  of  the  middle  school  and  high 
school  age.   They've  gone  into  working  with  elementary  school  age 
and  with  senior  citizens. 

Because  other  organizations  are  doing  programs  for  that  age  group? 

I  would  guess  that  there  are  a  fair  number  of  reasons.   One  is 
that  it's  very  difficult  and  time-consuming  to  work  with  that 
adolescent  population.   It's  hard.   You  don't  see  many  successes. 
Besides,  child  care  became  the  thing  and  that  you  were  able  to  at 
least  break  even  in  your  operation,  and  then  with  monies  coming  in 
through  the  Commission  on  Aging  with  the  different  programs  for 
feeding  the  senior  citizens,  you  get  governmental  help.   I  guess, 
in  some  ways,  it  was  financially  driven  that  you  work  with 
elementary  kids  in  daycare  centers  and  with  the  elderly  population 
because  the  money  was  there.   So  it  was  partly  financially  driven. 

It  almost  sounds  as  if  there  are  fashions- -what ' s  fashionable  in 
social  work. 

I  find  that  many  social  service  agencies  have  gone  that  way,  and  I 
think  it's  a  pity.  The  only  one  that  probably  hasn't  changed  that 
much  are  the  Boys  Clubs. 

They've  moved  over  into  serving  boys  and  girls,  even  though  there 
are  Girls  Clubs.   That  must  make  it  very  difficult  for  somebody 
running  an  agency,  to  try  and  figure  out  where  to  position  the 
particular  agency  in  the  midst  of  all  the  kinds  of  programs  there 
are . 
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Outreach  Programs 


Wada:    There,  at  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Center,  once  we  moved  in,  I 

think  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Center  was  the  first  agency  that  I 
know  of  to  start  an  outreach  program  where  you  sent  the  staff  out 
in  the  streets  to  recruit  youngsters  who  were  hanging  around  and 
encourage  them  to  come  to  the  center.   That  included  elementary 
kids  as  well  as  junior  high  and  high  school  kids. 

Morris:   Did  you  do  some  of  that? 

Wada:    Yes. 

Morris:   You  just  walk  up  to  a  group  of  youngsters  cold  and  say-- 

Wada:     Start  talking  to  them,  or  there  was  a  place  called  The  Rambler 

about  three  or  four  blocks  away,  which  was  a  fountain  where  kids 
congregated.   We  would  go  in  there  and  got  to  know  the  proprietor. 
The  kids  would  get  used  to  seeing  us  there,  and  then  we  would  talk 
to  them:   "Hey,  how  about  coming  in  to--?" 

Morris:   What  kind  of  a  success  rate? 

Wada:    I  think  it  was  fairly  good.   I  guess  belonging  to  a  club  became 

the  "in"  thing  among  high  school  students.   You  belong  to  a  club, 
and  then  you  paid  dues,  and  you  raised  money  through  dances,  and 
you  bought  one  of  those  club  jackets  with  your  distinctive  emblem 
and  your  name . 

Morris:   Like  an  athletic  team  jacket. 

Wada:    That's  right.   Those  were  the  days  that  everywhere  you  went,  you 

saw  young  men  with  their  distinctive  club  jackets,  with  their  name 
on  the  back  with  a  design.   It  became  a  thing,  so  after  a  while, 
you  could  stop  being  an  outreach  worker,  because  they  would  come 
to  you. 

Morris:   Oh,  and  say,  "How  do  I  get  into  your  club?" 

Wada:    Yes.   "A  couple  friends  of  mine  and  I  want  to  be  in  a  club.   We 

want  to  be  here.   Can  you  be  our  advisor?"   So,  after  a  while,  you 
didn't  have  to  do  any  recruiting  at  all. 

Morris:   What  about  the  "delinquent  youth"?  Were  there  street  gangs  and 
the  kind  of  troublemakers  who  were  in  trouble  themselves? 

Wada:    I  would  guess  in  the  forties  and  fifties  one  of  the  worst  gangs  in 
the  Western  Addition  was  known  as  the  Lucky  20s.   There  were 
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twenty  of  them,  and  they  were  delinquent.   They  would  steal.   They 
would  mug  people.   They  would  sell  dope.   They  became  members  of 
the  Booker  T.  Washington  Center,  [chuckles]   I  remember  I  was 
assigned  to  be  their  advisor. 

Morris:   Did  you  bring  them  in? 

Wada:    Yes.   I  had  to  go  out  and  recruit  them,  so  that  they  wouldn't  feel 
that  they  belonged  to  an  agency  that  would  tell  them  what  to  do. 

Morris:   Right.   How  did  you  convince  them  that  they  would  be  better  off? 

Wada:    I  convinced  them.   We  had  a  good  gymnasium  at  the  old  Booker  T. 
Washington  Center,  and  I  said,  "You  can  have  dinner.   You  can 
sponsor  dances.   You  don't  have  to  have  dances  in  your  home  place. 
You  can  have  a  dance  in  the  gym  or  the  social  hall,  make  money, 
buy  jackets . " 

Morris:   Did  you  convince  them  to  stop  selling  dope? 

Wada:     [shakes  head]   No.   Whenever  we  would  hear  through  the  grapevine 
that  they  had  gone  to  a  store  and  had  stolen  things,  we  would 
confront  them  and  say,  "You  know,  we  hear  that  you've  stolen 
something.   Why  don't  you  take  it  back?"   With  some  kids,  we  were 
successful,  and  in  other  cases  they  wouldn't  take  it  back.   But  we 
would  find  out  about  it.   In  some  cases,  we  were  very  happy  that 
they  would  take  back  the  stolen  merchandise.   In  those  days,  the 
drug  of  youth  was  marijuana.   Cocaine  and  heroine  weren't  thought 
of  by  those  kids.   During  the  dance  in  the  gym,  I  remember 
smelling  that  pungent  smoke.   We  never,  as  I  recall,  ever  preached 
or  talked  to  them  about  cutting  down  on  the  marijuana- -selling  or 
smoking  it.   We  took  it  as  a  part  of  their  lifestyle.   Isn't  that 
funny?   But  we  did  come  down  hard  on  their  drinking  during  dances  - 
-not  outside,  but  inside  during  the  dances.   "We  don't  want  you  to 
bring  your  beer."  You  know,  they  talk  about  cheap  wine  in  the 
Tenderloin- -those  kids  in  those  days,  in  the  forties  and  fifties, 
drank  that  cheap  wine.   Couldn't  do  it.   Can't  drink  in  our  place. 

Morris:   And  you  made  that  stick. 

Wada:    That's  right.   We  would  have  dances  every  other  week,  and  hundreds 
of  kids  would  come  over  from  all  over  the  city.   Those  were  the 
days  when  black  groups  from  the  different  parts  of  the  city  were 
rivals.   They  would  fight,  so  we  would  have  four  or  five  fights  a 
night.   I'd  dash  in  there  and  stop  them.   These  days,  they  shoot 
at  each  other  and  kill  each  other.   In  those  days,  they  would 
fight  with  their  fists.   They  wouldn't  use  guns.   Maybe  guns 
weren't  fashionable.   They  would  have  knives,  but  they  wouldn't 
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use  knives.   It  was  kind  of  an  unwritten  rule  that  if  you  want  to 
fight  each  other,  you  fight  with  your  fists. 

Morris:   Code  of  honor  kind  of  thing. 

Wada:    Yes,  isn't  that  strange? 

Morris:   These  sound,  by  today's  standards,  relatively  manageable. 

Wada:    That's  right.   They  would  fight,  but  when  staff  members  would  go 

in  and  separate  them,  it  would  stop.   Amazing.   They  wouldn't  keep 
at  it. 


Relations  with  Police  Departments 


Morris 


Wada: 
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How  were  relations  with  the  police  department?  Were  they 
interested  in  what  was  going  on  at  the  various  community  centers? 

I  think  the  police  in  some  cases  were  very  skeptical  about  the 
kind  of  thing  that  we  were  doing  with  these  "thugs,"  they  would 
call  them.   Later  on,  we  would  ask  probation  officers  to  act  as 
coaches  and  referees  for  our  games.   That  way,  we  broke  the  ice, 
that  kids  who  got  into  trouble  and  were  under  the  supervision  of 
probation  off icers- -they  see  their  probation  officers  coming  in 
and  coaching  them  or  refereeing  them. 


Right,  with  a  whistle  around  their  neck  and  out  of  uniform, 
sounds  like  it  did  improve  relations  with  the  police. 


It 


More  with  the  correctional  officers,  the  probation  officers,  the 
parole  officers.   I  think  the  police  would  arrest  them  anyway  and 
take  them  to  the  Youth  Guidance  Center,  so  we  couldn't  do  too  much 
with  the  police,  because  these  kids  would  get  into  trouble.   We 
would  then  intercede  with  the  probation  officers  and  judges  to  at 
least  not  send  them  to  penal  institutions  but  to  release  them  on 
probation  to  us,  and  we  would  continue  to  work  with  them. 

So  the  Booker  T.  became  the  legal  supervisor  for--? 

Yes,  we  were  charged  by  the  judge  of  providing  activities  for 
those  youngsters. 

Still  with  a  probation  officer  as  a  referee. 

A  probation  officer  as  the  official  monitor  of  that  youth 
activity. 
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Morris:   It  looks  as  if  you  developed  a  longstanding  interest  in  youth  and 
interaction  with  the  law. 

Wada:    That's  when  I  happened  to  become  interested  in  juvenile 

institutions,  so  when  I  went  to  the  Buchanan  YMCA,  it  was  the  same 
thing—same  kinds  of  kids- -although  their  kids  were  supposed  to  be 
a  little  better  mannered.   They  were  always  talking  that  the 
Booker  T.  had  the  worst  kids  in  the  Western  Addition  and  that  the 
Buchanan  Y  had  a  little  better -behaving  kids,  because  it  was  the 
YMCA. 

Morris:   What  was  your  observation? 

Wada:     I  guess  that  was  so.   When  I  left,  the  clubs  at  the  Booker  T. 
Washington  Center  said  that  they  wanted  to  transfer  to  the 
Buchanan  YMCA  with  me  until  I  met  with  them.   I  said,  "No,  you 
can't  transfer.   You  owe  some  loyalty  to  the  agency  that  provided 
you  with  activities  and  advisors,  and  I  don't  appreciate  you 
changing.   You  stay  where  you  are."  [chuckles]   So  I  made  them 
stay  at  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Center,  and  I  transferred  to 
Buchanan.   They  did  have,  in  a  sense,  better -behaving  kids  at  the 
beginning,  although,  I  think,  later  on,  as  the  formation  of  clubs 
proliferated,  we  also  had  our  very  difficult  young  people  who 
acted  out- -were  trouble  in  the  community.   I  remember  we  had,  at 
one  time,  in  one  building,  twenty- two  different  clubs,  some  of 
them  who  didn't  like  each  other. 

Morris:   That's  amazing.   I  understand  today  it's  very  difficult  to  get  ten 
adolescents  together  under  any  kind  of  organized  auspice. 

Wada:    Yes.   I'm  not  quite  so  sure  whether  people  going  to  work  in  social 
service  agencies  have  forgotten  the  value  of  group  work—of 
working  with  people  in  groups. 


Roy  Sorenson's  Book  on  Group  Values 


Morris:   Would  Roy  Sorenson  have  been  in  the  YM  when  you  were  there? 

Wada:    Roy  Sorenson  was  the  person  who  was  the  general  manager  of  all  San 
Francisco  YMCAs .   He  believed  in  group  work. 

Morris:   I've  heard  that  he  was  really  important  in  the  whole  youth  program 
scene  in  California  at  that  point.   Had  you  gotten  to  know  him 
earlier? 
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Wada:    I  didn't  get  to  know  Roy  Sorenson  until  I  went  to  work  at  the 
Buchanan  YMCA. 

Morris:   Do  you  remember  the  kinds  of  things  he  was  interested  in  when  he 
hired  you? 

Wada:    Yes.   He  even  had  written  a  book  which  I  had  to  read,  called 

Values  Transmitted  Through  Groups,  or  something,  and  he  believed 
in  working  with  adolescents  of  junior  high  school  and  high  school 
age,  and  all  the  emphasis  of  the  YMCA  should  go  to  working  with 
that  population.   He  said,  "It  costs  money,  because  they  don't 
bring  in  money."  Dues  might  be  five  dollars  a  year,  and  it 
doesn't  pay  for  services.   He  says,  "You  spend  all  your  time 
organizing  and  working  with  young  people's  groups,  and  I'll  worry 
about  the  money."  He's  the  one  who  went  to  foundations  and 
corporations  and  raised  the  money  so  that  we  could  do  the  work 
that  we  wanted  to  do.   We  didn't  have  to  worry  about  raising 
money.   So  that  was  a  heyday  during  the  Roy  Sorenson  days.   I 
think  the  Peninsula  YMCA  had  close  to  fifty- odd  clubs  among 
middle -income  families. 

Morris:   Now  or  then? 

Wada:    Then.   Here,  in  the  Western  Addition,  we  had  twenty- two  clubs. 
That  was  unheard  of. 

Morris:   Did  he  give  any  direction  as  to  what  kinds  of  things  he  thought 
ought  to  be  emphasized? 

Wada:    I  remember  that  we  had  to  go  to  monthly  training  sessions,  where 
he  would  bring  in  people  from  all  over  the  country  who  were 
experts  in  group  work,  on  learning  of  techniques,  learning  of 
theory.   He  made  sure  that  we  got  training,  probably  did  an 
increasingly  better  job. 


Recruiting  Club  Advisors 


Morris :   How  many  of  you  were  here  on  the  staff  in  charge  of  all  those 
twenty -two  clubs? 

Wada:    There  were  twenty- two  clubs.   There  were  only  two  of  us --the 
executive  director  and  me. 

Morris:   Those  clubs  meet  every  week. 
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Wada:    Every  week.   You  would  get  some  people  that  you  knew  in  the 
community  to  act  as  advisors  for  them. 

Morris:   Where  did  you  go  to  recruit  the  advisors? 

Wada:     I  remember  going  to  some  of  my  friends  in  the  NAACP  and  asking  for 
advisors.   I  remember  I  went  to  San  Francisco  State  and  UC  to  ask 
for  their  graduate  students  to  act  as  advisors.   Sometimes,  I 
would  ask  athletes  who  were  very  prominent  in  college  athletics  to 
act  as  advisors.   I  remember  that  later  on  Roland  Lakes,  who  used 
to  be  a  guard  on  the  San  Francisco  49ers,  was  an  advisor.   So  you 
got  advisors  wherever  you  could. 

Morris:   Sounds  like  people  didn't  turn  you  down. 

Wada:     I  think  once  they  got  used  to  the  kind  of  language  that  these  kids 
used  and  kind  of --not  normal  behavior- -they  got  to  know  the  kids 
and  liked  the  kids. 

Morris:   When  you  say  "not  normal  behavior"  and  their  language- -was  part  of 
the  group  work  to  interest  kids  in  more  mainstream  language  and 
behavior? 

Wada:     I  don't  think  we  ever  did  that  consciously.   We  accepted  the  kind 
of  language  that  they  used.   You  know,  they  call  it,  I  guess,  in 
certain  circles,  black  English.   Sometimes,  we  find  that  advisors 
got  used  to  it- -that  they  started  using  that  language. 

Morris:   It  can  be  very  expressive. 

Wada:    That's  right.   They  said,  "Well,  you  can  speak  that  language  as 
well  as  the  kids  can."  And  I  said,  "Well,  it  depends  on  the 
setting  that  I'm  in." 

Morris:   How  did  your  wife  and  kids --your  wife,  particularly- -feel  about 
this? 

Wada:    I  don't  think  that  they  liked  it  very  much.   My  kids  used  to  say, 
"You  spend  more  time  with  the  kids  at  the  Y  and  Booker  T.  than  you 
do  with  us."   Every  now  and  then,  when  a  kid  would  be  put  out  of 
the  house,  I  would  take  him  home,  and  he'd  stay  there. 

Morris:   I  was  thinking  about  that  this  morning- -you  know,  nine -thirty, 

quarter  of  ten  in  the  morning,  there  are  still  people  sleeping  on 
the  corners  of  the  buildings  down  there  at  the  Civic  Center,  and 
they've  still  got  a  tent  colony.   In  the  fifties  and  sixties,  did 
we  have  homeless  people  sleeping  on  the  streets  in  San  Francisco? 
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Wada:    I  can't  recall  that.   I  think,  among  the  young  people,  if  they  got 
into  arguments  or  they  displeased  their  parents  or  mother  —  they 
put  them  out  of  the  house --they  would  go  to  one  of  their  relatives 
or  to  their  friend's  place  and  spend  a  couple  nights.   If  they  had 
no  place,  then  the  workers  would  take  them  in. 

Morris:   In  the  settlement  houses. 

Wada:    Yes,  the  work  of  the  settlement  houses  would  be  to  keep  them  in 
the  settlement  house  or  take  them  home.   I  would  take  them  home. 

Morris:   Did  any  of  the  settlement  houses  run  in  effect  as  a  dormitory  or 
anything  like  that? 

Wada:    No.   They  just  let  them  sleep  in  the  offices  or  in  the  gym. 
Morris:   On  an  informal  basis. 

Wada:    Yes,  which  was,  they  would  think,  maybe  two  or  three  or  four  days, 
and  we  would  talk  to  parents  into  taking  them  back. 

Morris:   What's  changed  in  that  respect?   In  one  way,  it  seems  like  the 
community  is  more  prosperous  than  it  was  twenty- five  years  ago, 
and  yet  things  seem  to  have  broken  down  so  that  we  do  have  people 
in  the  streets. 

Wada:    Yes,  I  would  guess,  yes,  now- -Boys  Club,  settlement  houses,  YMCAs , 
Booker  T.  now  count  on  "social  service  agencies"  of  the  city  to 
take  care  of  them.   They  refer  them  to  the  Salvation  Army  or  the 
Red  Cross  or  the  Social  Welfare  Department. 
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V  CITY,  STATE,  AND  PRIVATE  FUNDING 


CETA:  Summer  Youth  Employment  Program:  In- School  Youth  Work 
Program:  Guardsmen 


Morris:   When  did  you  begin  to  be  aware  of  city  services  and  state  services 
or  city  and  state  funding  for  the  kinds  of  things  that  Buchanan 
Street  was  interested  in? 

Wada:    Because  I  was  still  involved  with  politics  with  the  Democratic 

party.   I  would  support  different  candidates  running  for  office, 
et  cetera.   I  got  to  know  that  there's  monies  coming  out  of  City 
Hall  or  city  departments  that  social  service  agencies  can  make  use 
of.   So  we  took  advantage  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  Training 
Administration- -CETA  program- -where  they  would  take  unemployed 
college  graduates  or  unemployed  people  and  place  them  with 
nonprofit  agencies  to  work,  and  the  government  would  pay  for  it. 
They  were  largely  put  in  government  departments.   I  found  out  they 
could  work  in  nonprofit  agencies.   The  law  says  they  can  work  in 
nonprofit  agencies,  so  I  said,  "I'd  like  to  take  some  of  them." 

Morris:   Did  you  read  the  law? 

Wada:     No,  I  heard.   I  didn't  read  the  law  at  all.   I  heard  that 

nonprofits  could  bid  and  ask  for  them,  so  I  asked  for  them.   Then 
I  found  that  there  are  cases  where  local  governments  would 
allocate  some  money  and  that  nonprofit  agencies  could  use  some  of 
that  money  to  hire  youngsters  going  to  school,  poor  kids,  to  work 
two  or  three  hours  a  day  after  school.   I  said,  "Well,  why  doesn't 
the  Buchanan  YMCA  take  advantage  of  that?"   In  the  summer,  under 
the  same  CETA  program,  the  Department  of  Labor  would  allocate 
monies  to  cities,  that  agencies  could  run  programs  to  recruit 
kids,  sign  them  up,  send  them  through  a  period  of  training,  and 
assign  them  to  other  nonprofit  agencies  or  governmental  agencies 
to  work- -say,  four  hours  a  day.   Why  should  they  only  work  in 
governmental  agencies?  Why  can't  they  work  at  nonprofit  agencies? 
I  said,  "Why  can't  nonprofit  agencies  run  those  programs?"   So 
I've  been  after  those  contracts. 
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Morris:   It  sounds  like  you  had  some  friends  at  City  Hall. 

Wada:    That's  right.   It  helps  to  have  friends  in  City  Hall  who  will  tell 
you  these  things,  and  then  when  you  go  after  them,  that  they'll 
help  you  get  these  contracts.   So  Buchanan  YMCA  had  the  contract 
to  run  the  Summer  Youth  Employment  Program.   We  ran  the  In- school 
Youth  Work  Program  with  monies  from  the  city.   We  made  use  of  the 
Guardsmen  that  gathers  money  every  year  to  send  low- income 
students  to  summer  camp  for  ten  days.   I  made  use  of  that. 

Morris:   You  sort  of  developed  your  own  network  of  people. 


Zellerbach  Family  Fund 


Wada:  That's  right  --as  to  where  the  monies  are.  Then  I  got  to  know 
people  in  foundations.  So  when  I  wanted  a  special  program,  I 
would  go  to  the  foundation  and  ask  for  it. 


Wada:     --so  that  they  would  have  an  interest  in  education  and  stay  in 
school.   It  was  kind  of  an  afterschool  class/educational  trips 
program,  where  you  would  take  them  on  trips  to  different  parts  of 
San  Francisco,  show  them  things,  where  they  would  have  to  go  to 
school  an  hour  after  school  in  order  to  go  on  these  trips.   Every 
now  and  then  you  would  have  dinners  for  them  or  parties  for  them- 
-  some  thing  to  keep  them  interested  in  education.   The  Zellerbach 
Family  Fund  was  one  of  the  first  foundations  I  got  money  from. 

Morris:  Was  Ed  Nathan  already  there? 

Wada  :  Ed  Nathan  was  the  one  who  gave  us  the  money  . 

Morris:  He  has  a  social  work  background,  too. 

Wada:  Yes,  he  does. 

Morris:  Had  you  known  him  through  other  connections? 

Wada:  No,  I  just  happened  to  hear  about  it  and  went  to  see  him. 

Morris:   For  a  while  there,  in  the  sixties  and  earlier,  there  had  been  sort 
of  Council  of  Social  Agencies  and  then  the  Council  of  Social 
Planning.   Did  you  spend  much  time  with  those  organizations? 
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Wada:    I  went  to  the  meetings  of  the  Group  Work  and  Recreation  Council. 
I  used  to  go  to  their  meetings,  and  we  would  hear  talks  of  what 
different  agencies  were  doing  and  what  were  the  latest  trends  in 
social  work.   I  used  to  go  to  those.   Unfortunately,  it  was 
dissolved  by  the  United  Crusade. 

Morris:   Yes,  after  several  reorganizations. 

Wada:    Yes,  it  went  through  some  reorganizations.   I  was  part  of  that 
reorganization.   I  tried  to  keep  it  going,  because  I  thought  it 
was  very  valuable  that  people  involved  in  human  services  could  get 
together  and  exchange  ideas  and  hear  the  latest,  get  to  meet  new 
people  with  whom  you  had  joint  activities. 


Youth  in  Government  and  Political  Campaigns 


Morris:   Roy  Sorenson  was  involved  in  a  lot  of  that,  too.   There  was  a 

governor's  advisory  committee  on  children  and  youth.   Did  some  of 
the  governor's  advisory  committee  work  filter  down  to  what  you 
were  doing  with  the  program? 

Wada:     I  guess  he  encouraged  staff  to  go  to  different  conferences  and 

workshops.   He  gave  us  time  off.   In  fact,  when  I  was  at  Buchanan 
YMCA  I  sent  some  of  the  young  people  to  act  as  delegates  to  Youth 
in  Government  in  Sacramento.   I  think  after  a  couple  of  years,  I 
stopped  that,  because  I  said  these  kids --it's  beyond  them.   They 
have  more  basic  needs  than  talking  about  how  laws  are  enacted  in 
government.   I  felt  that  with  my  experience  in  government,  that's 
really  not  the  way  laws  are  made- - [chuckles] - -the  way  Youth  in 
Government  operates,  although  the  kids  had  a  wonderful  time,  you 
know,  staying  in  a  hotel  in  Sacramento. 

Morris:   You  don't  think  that  the  kids  in  Youth  in  Government  did  their  own 
version  of  wheeling  and  dealing  and  getting  together  outside  of 
the  meetings  to  trade  and  make  a  deal? 

Wada:     I  have  an  idea  they  did,  but  I  thought  this  was  good  for  young 

people  who  were  fairly  secure  in  their  own  personal  lives  at  home, 
who  could  do  this .   For  kids  from  poor  backgrounds ,  this  was ,  in  a 
sense,  somewhat  unreal.   Not  that  they  didn't  enjoy  going  up  there 
and  dealing  with  it,  but  it's  kind  of  unreal.   They  needed  to  be 
very  stable.   They  needed  more  basic  things.   They  needed  to  get 
through  high  school.   They  needed  an  education.   They  needed  to 
get  a  job  before  they  could  worry  about  being  part  of  the 
political  process. 
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Morris:   How  about  that  it  is  useful  to  know  how  to  deal  with  the  city  hall 
in  your  own  town?  Did  they  get  some  experience  in  that? 

Wada:     I  think  they  got  that  kind  of  help  by  working  directly  with 
candidates  by  passing  out  their  pamphlets  and  going  to  the 
meetings  and  doing  these  things  on  local  levels.   That's  how  Phil 
Burton,  who  became  so  powerful --he  used  to  come  down  to  the  Booker 
T.  Washington  and  meet  with  kids,  and  thank  them,  and  tell  them 
what  he  expected  of  them  in  passing  out  his  brochures,  and  getting 
their  parents  and  neighbors  out  to  vote.   I  thought  that  was  much 
more  realistic.   If  he  found  that  there  were  some  jobs  that  needed 
to  be  done  by  friends  of  his,  he  would  come  to  the  center  and 
recruit  kids  to  do  those  jobs.   Very  interesting. 

Morris:   Full-time  jobs? 

Wada:    No,  part-time  jobs.   He  used  to  come  around.   He  was  followed  by 
his  brother- -John  Burton  used  to  come  around. 

Morris:   How  about  Art  Agnos? 

Wada:     I  don't  know,  because  by  the  time  Art  Agnos  became  an  assemblyman, 
I  had  retired. 

Morris:   But  he,  too,  has  a  social  work  background;  didn't  he  work  in  that 
area? 

Wada:    Although  I  hear  when  he  first  came  to  San  Francisco,  he  went  to 

work  for  the  Housing  Authority,  I  never  met  him.   I  had  never  even 
heard  of  him  until  the  shooting- -you  know,  when  he  was  shot  at 
Potrero  Hill.   I  have  an  idea  that  he  might  have  devoted  a  lot  of 
his  time  to  the  housing  projects  and  the  residences  in  the  Potrero 
Hill  area,  but  not  in  the  Western  Addition,  because  I  had  never 
heard  of  him  in  the  Western  Addition. 


Morris:   That's  interesting,  because  he  campaigned  on  serving  the 

neighborhoods  and  neighborhood  recognition,  so  he  was  selective  in 
his  neighborhoods,  maybe.   Interesting. 

Wada:     I  think  he  had  a  lot  of  neighborhood  assistance  in  the  different 

neighborhoods  led  by  people  who  were  interested  in  human  services. 

I  have  an  idea  that  one  area  that  he  really  didn't  get  off  the 

ground  was  the  Western  Addition.   I  think  he  got  a  lot  of  help  in 

the  Potrero  Hill  area,  though,  of  neighbors  really  pitching  in  to 
help  him  in  his  election  campaign. 

Morris:   Is  your  thought  that  the  way  things  really  work  more  that  there's 
a  trade-off?   If  you  recruit  people  to  help  in  somebody's 
campaign,  then  it's  easier  to  get  a  hearing  if  you  suggest--? 
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Wada:    Yes,  I  think  I  so.   I'm  not  able  to  raise  a  lot  of  money  or  give  a 
lot  of  money,  and  the  kids  that  I  work  with  aren't  able  to  do 
that,  so  they  have  to  put  it  in  with  their  sweat  and  effort.   I 
made  it  important  that,  "You  go  out,  and  you  pass  out  pamphlets. 
Put  them  under  the  doorways .   Put  them  into  the  car  windows . " 

Morris:   Were  there  ever  occasions  when  there  was  a  program  or  something 

that  you  wanted  to  get  some  support  for,  where  it  would  be  helpful 
to  have  the  kids  go  and  meet  with  a  supervisor  or  an  officeholder 
of  some  sort? 

Wada:    We  would  do  that,  or  we  would  even  go  further.   I  still  remember 

to  this  day  when  Mayor  [Joseph]  Alioto  was  going  to  cut  the  Summer 
Youth  Work  Program  in  San  Francisco  where  kids  would  work.   He 
wanted  to  cut  that  program,  and  we  went  to  see  him  with  a  group  of 
kids,  youngsters  who  had  previously  worked  in  the  program  from  all 
different  neighborhoods  of  San  Francisco.   He  was  very 
unsympathetic.   So  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  [Bay  Area]  mayors,  I 
think,  in  San  Francisco  at  the  St.  Francis,  so  we  decided,  "Well, 
we're  going  to  embarrass  him,"  so  we  took  hundreds  of  kids  and 
picketed  him  there  with  signs.   He  was  so  embarrassed  and  angry 
that  he  said,  "All  right,  then.   Call  them  off,  and  I'll 
reinstitute  the  program."   I  still  remember  that. 


United  Bay  Area  Crusade 


Morris:   It  sounds  like  a  story  I  remember  hearing  about  when  Mortimer 

Fleishhacker  was  head  of  the  United  Crusade,  I  guess.   People  from 
Hunters  Point  came  downtown  and  talked  to  him.   It  was  the  first 
time  that  United  Crusade  had  actually  had  some  contact  with  some 
of  the  people  served  in  some  of  their  programs.   Did  you  work  with 
Mr.  Fleishhacker  at  all? 

Wada:    No,  I  was  already  a  part  of  the  United  Crusade  structure  at  that 
time,  because  both  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Center  and  Buchanan 
were  part  of  the  United  Crusade  family  and  received  monies  from 
United  Crusade. 

Morris:   So  that  meant  it  was  not  appropriate,  you  felt,  to  be  challenging 
United  Crusade  decisions? 

Wada:    That's  right,  because  that's  where  a  fair  amount  of  our  budget 
came  from. 
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Morris:   Did  that  mean  that  you  got  involved  in  the  United  Crusade 
fundraising? 

Wada:     I  was  involved  in  United  Crusade  annual  campaigns.   Later  on,  I 

served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  United  Way.   Then  for  two 
years  I  was  chairman  of  the  county  operations  committee  of  the 
United  Way.   So  I  became  very  active  in  the  United  Way. 

Morris:   I'd  like  to  ask  you  some  more  about  that,  but  I've  kept  you  a  long 
time  this  morning.   I'd  like  to  come  back  again  if  you  have  time. 

Wada:    All  right. 
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VI   STATEWIDE  AND  LOCAL  INTERESTS 


Thoughts  on  BART.  Being  Interviewed 


Wada:    How  did  you  get  here?   By  BART? 


Morris : 


Wada: 


Morris : 


Wada: 


Morris 


Wada: 


I  took  BART  to  Civic  Center.   It's  just  a  two -block  walk  up. 
been  using  BART  for  some  time. 


I've 


When  I  go  to  Oakland  and  Berkeley,  I  take  BART,  because  it's  so 
much  simpler. 

It's  laid  out  very  well  for  the  university  and  the  city 
governments . 

I  started  that  when  the  Bay  Bridge  was  out  after  the  October  1989 
earthquake.   I'll  be  darned  if  I  was  going  to  drive --so  I  started 
taking  BART.   The  second  time  I  took  BART,  it  scared  the  heck  out 
of  me,  because  I  was  sitting  there,  and  under  the  bay,  the  train 
stopped.   I  said,  "Now,  Great  God,  what  is  this?"   I  thought  maybe 
the  conductor  would  come  in  with  an  announcement.   Then  it  started 
again,  and  traveled  about  fifteen  feet,  and  stopped  again.   I 
said,  "Great  God,  don't  tell  me  there's  a  breakdown!"   It  would 
have  helped  if  he  had  said  something,  but  he  didn't  say  anything, 
and  then  it  started  going  again.   So  I  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief 
that  I  didn't  have  to  get  out  of  the  train  under  the  bridge  and 
walk  out.   Even  when  I  go  to  meet  with  Mike  Heyman  or  at  the 
president's  office,  I  take  BART.   It's  so  much  simpler. 

Right.   And  for  the  Berkeley  campus,  there's  a  little  jitney  that 
runs  up  the  hill  if  you  don't  want  to  walk  ten  minutes  up  to 
California  Hall. 

That's  right.   And  then  Mike  says,  "Anytime  you  come,  if  you  don't 
want  to  walk  or  take  public  transportation,  call  me  and  I'll  send 
a  driver  down  there."   I  said,  "No- -that's  spoiling  me!   I  don't 
need  a  driver! " 
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Morris 


Wada: 


Morris 


Wada: 


Morris 


Well,  if  you're  going  to  be  a  regent,  you've  got  to  get  a  few 
perks . 

Well,  that's  what  they  worry  about.   I  tell  them  I  don't  want  to 
do  that.   Even  when  I  go  to  Kaiser  Center,  I  said,  "I'll  walk  from 
the  20th  [Street]  station."   It's  only  three  blocks.   Who  wants  a 
driver?  But  other  regents,  you  know,  when  they  come  to  the 
airport,  they  have  a  driver  waiting  for  them.   They  have  to  pick 
them  up  and  take  them.   That's  lazy.   Now,  you  know  who  are  they 
going  to  charge  it  to?  [laughs] 

Do  you  know  John  Martin  at  Stiles  Hall?  He  has  been  the 
executive  director,  I  think,  since  the  early  seventies.   A  staff 
member  there  had  me  for  oh,  five  hours,  asking  me  all  kinds  of 
questions  about  my  college  and  before  days.   She  wrote  —  Fran 
[Frances]  Linsley? 

I  don't  know  her,  but  if  you  don't  mind,  I'd  like  to  call  and  see 
if  they  have  a  copy  of  it. 

Ask,  because  things  that  I've  missed,  she  would  have,  because  that 
was  when  I  was  a  little  younger  and  remembered  things  better. 

It  sounds  like  maybe  that  she  was  concentrating  more  on  Stiles 
Hall. 


Wada:    That's  right,  about  my  work  with  Stiles  during  the  time  when  I  was 
a  college  student,  during  the  war  and  after  the  war,  but  she 
jumped  all  over. 

ttorris:   Well,  it  depends.   You've  probably  been  interviewed  enough  that 

you  can  tell  different  people  are  looking  for  different  things,  so 
they  ask  you  different  questions.   I  should  say  that  anytime  you 
think,  "That's  a  boring  question,"  say  so,  or  if  there's  something 
that  you  think  is  really  interesting  and  you'd  like  to  put  into 
the  record,  say  so. 

Wada:     I  know.   I've  been  asked  by  others  who  would  like  to  interview  me 
some  more,  but  I've  told  them  I've  done  enough  interviews. 

Morris:   I  hope  these  interviews  will  answer  most  of  the  questions  they'd 
like  to  ask  you. 
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Youth  Authority  Terms 


Wada:    I  see  you  have  my  term  on  the  Youth  Authority  Board  on  this 
outline.   That  was  a  very  discouraging  experience. 

You'd  sit  there  and  they'd  talk  to  you:   "Oh,  I've  learned  my 
lesson.   I'm  going  to  go  home,  and  I'm  going  to  work,  and  I'm 
going  to  obey  my  parents  and  go  to  school.   I'm  going  to  do  well. 
I  learned  my  lesson."  Then,  six  months  later,  eight  months  later, 
you  see  them  sitting  in  front  of  you  again.   They've  committed 
another  crime,  [sighs]  "Oh,  Lord!"   I'd  look  in  the  record  to  find 
out  who  let  them  leave  the  institution,  in  case  it's  me. 

I  used  to  be  known  as  an  "easy  touch."   I  didn't  want  to  keep 
young  people  in  the  institutions  too  long,  so  the  shorter  time 
that  I  kept  them,  the  better  off,  I  felt,  so  I  decided  to  release 
them.   Six  months,  eight  months  later,  I'd  see  them  in  front  of  me 
again.   I'd  say,  "What  happened?"   "I  think  that  you  let  me  go 
home  too  soon."  [laughter]   "Oh,  Lord." 

So  I  went  to  see  [Governor  Edmund  G.,  Sr.]  Pat  Brown  and  I 

said,  "I  just  don't  see  this.   Sixty  percent  of  the  youngsters 
we've  released  come  back  six  to  eight  months  later.   There  must  be 

something  better  than  locking  kids  up."   So  I  said,  "I  quit." 

Morris:   Six  to  eight  months  seems  a  very  short  turnaround. 

Wada:     That's  right.   But  their  home  situation  and  their  adjustment  is  so 
bad  that  they  get  in  trouble  again. 

Morris:   It  doesn't  seem  right  that  young  people  should  get  in  that  much 
trouble  that  early  in  life. 

Wada:    In  those  days,  when  I  was  in  the  Youth  Authority  Board,  they  had 
youngsters  as  young  as  ten  locked  up!   The  Fricot  School  for  Boys 
was  full  of  that  age  group.   Some  would  come  in  and,  actually, 
sitting  in  front  of  you,  their  legs  wouldn't  even  touch  the  floor 
because  they  were  so  small. 

Morris:   You  felt  that  there  was  more  that  could  be  done  outside  of  the 
correctional  system  than  within? 

Wada:    Yes.   The  correctional  system  just  isn't  doing  it.   I  don't  see 

myself --of  course,  you  know,  in  those  four  years  that  I  served,  I 
put  enough  money  aside  in  a  trust  fund  for  my  kids  that  they  went 
through  college  on  that. 

Morris:   Good.   Well,  there  was  a  positive-- 
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Wada:    The  pay  was  terribly  good. 

Morris:   Well,  a  very  demanding  job. 

Wada:    My  four  youngsters  got  the  benefit  of  going  to  college. 

Morris:   That's  an  interesting  comment  for  those  who  say,  "I  can't  go  to 
work  for  the  government  because  the  pay  is  so  poor." 

Wada:    That's  not  so. 

U.C.  Regents'  Issues:   New  Campuses.  Appointment  to  the  Board//// 
[Interview  3:   January  23,  1990] 


Wada:    We're  having  a  special  meeting  of  the  regents  in  regard  to  what 
we're  going  to  do  about  the  governor's  allocations. 

Morris:   U.C.  salary  increases  have  also  been  delayed. 

Wada:    Terrible!   I  read  in  the  paper,  and  I  said,  "Great  God!"   And  he 
[Governor  George  Deukmejian]  wants  to  delay  raises  for  our  staff 
until  January  when  that  fiscal  year  starts  in  July?  He's  done 
that  a  couple  of  times  before  and  gotten  away  with  it,  and  we 
haven't  complained.   Well,  I'll  complain  this  time! 

Morris:   So  what  you're  telling  me  is  that  regents  meetings  aren't  all 

significant  policy  issues.   That  you,  as  a  regent,  spend  a  lot  of 
time  on  detail  kinds  of  things  too. 

Wada:    Yes,  especially  because  the  last  report  of  CPEC  [California 
Postsecondary  Education  Commission]  was  in  regard  to  higher 
education  at  the  crossroads,  where  they  had  recommended  that  UC 
not  grow,  except  probably  one  campus  additionally,  and  not  two 
others,  and  that  we  were  miscalculating  our  graduate  enrollment. 
I  had  to  push  the  staff  to  change  those  recommendations  based  upon 
what  the  president's  office  had  written.   It  was  deficient  in 
their  report,  because  that  report  now  goes  to  the  governor  and  the 
legislature.   We  just  couldn't  stand  to  have  them  say  that  UC 
should  only  build  one  additional  campus. 

Morris:   That's  a  tough  decision.   I  see  they're  going  to  be  watching 

closely- -people  on  the  regents  —  any  possible  ownership  of  land  and 
buildings  in  any  possible  area  where  the  campus  might  be  located. 
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Wada:    That's  right.   We  passed  it  last  time,  and  I  said  that  as  a  member 
of  the  site  selection  committee  I  would  vote  to  disqualify  any 
site  that  is  owned  by  or  close  by  a  land  owned  by  regents  or  their 
families.   They  felt  that  that  was  too  strict,  that  the  only  thing 
that  a  regent  had  to  do  was  to  disclose  and  not  vote  on  that 
matter.   I  said,  "I'd  go  further  than  that.   I'll  vote  to 
disqualify  it."   They  thought  that  I  was  too  inflexible. 

Morris :   So  were  you  voted  down? 

Wada:    Yes.   They  didn't  adopt  what  I  had  to  say.   I'm  on  the  site 

selection  committee,  but  since  I'm  only  one  out  of  three  regents 
on  the  committee,  of  course  I  won't  win,  but  at  least  I'll  put  my 
no  vote  in. 

Morris:   Right. 

Wada:    And  it  concerns  a  good  friend  of  mine,  actually.   It's  Regent  Leo 
Kolligian,  who's  a  very  decent  person  and  the  first  regent  to 
represent  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.   He  is  very  wealthy,  and  he  and 
his  family  own  land  all  over  the  Valley.   He  owns  a  great  deal  of 
land  right  next  to  a  site  that's  very  good  and  that's  been  offered 
to  the  university  free  of  charge  in  Merced  County.   I  said,  "I 
vote  to  disqualify  that  site."   I  told  Leo  before  I  did  it.   I 
said,  "I'm  going  to  do  what  I  say,  and  I  want  you  to  know  about 
it,  Leo." 

Morris:   I  can't  believe  with  the  agricultural  history  of  California  that 
the  Valley  has  not  had  somebody  on  the  regents  just  in  the  course 
of-- 


Wada:     It's  just  that  governors  have  overlooked  the  Valley.   One  of  the 
reasons  is  that  we  have  no  campus  in  the  Valley. 

Morris:   That's  a  basis  for  selecting  regents,  is  areas  where  there  are 
campuses? 

Wada:     No.   The  constitution  says  that  the  regents  should  be  broadly 

representative  of  the  citizenry  of  California,  and  the  governor 
should  take  this  in  mind  when  he  appoints.   Actually,  the  hidden 
agenda  is  that  governors  appoint  people  or  consider  appointments 
to  people  who  have  raised  a  lot  of  money  for  him  or  her  in  running 
for  office.   That  seems  to  be  one  of  the  prime  considerations. 
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Bill  Roth 


Morris 
Uada: 


Morris 

Wada : 

Morris 

Wada: 


Morris 

Wada: 

Morris 

Wada: 
Morris 
Wada: 
Morris 


Had  you  been  involved  in  the  fundraising  for  political  candidates? 

I  had  taken  part  and  was  active  in  the  candidacy  of  Bill  Roth,  who 
was  a  regent,  at  the  time  he  ran  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
governor.   His  opponent  was  Jerry  Brown,  so  that  I  didn't  raise  a 
penny  for  Jerry  Brown.   In  fact,  I  was  for  his  opponent,  so  I  had 
a  terrible  time. 

Bill  Roth  ran  in  the  primary  in  1974.   Once  the  nomination  had 
been  decided  by  the  voters,  did  you  then  support  Jerry  Brown  in 
the  fall  race? 

Yes,  very  reluctantly. 
Because  of  his  platform? 

No,  because  of  my  longtime  personal  friendship  with  Bill  Roth,  who 
I  knew.   I  didn't  know  anything  about  Jerry.   So  that  was  it. 
Actually,  I  was  appointed  to  take  the  place  of  Bill  Roth,  who 
resigned  from  the  regents  to  go  back  to  Princeton.   Bill  Roth's 
position  was  he  would  not  resign  from  the  regents  unless  Governor 
Brown  promised  to  appoint  me  in  Bill  Roth's  place.   For  a  long 
time,  the  governor  wouldn't  do  that,  so  Bill  Roth  said,  "Then  if 
you  won't  appoint  him,  I  won't  resign.   And  I  won't  come  to 
meetings,  either."   It  was  a  kind  of  a  stand-off,  until  the 
governor  finally  said,  "Okay,  I'll  appoint  him,"  and  then  Bill 
Roth  said,  "I'll  resign." 

Was  it  just  a  matter  of  time,  or  was  there  some  specific  event 
that  took  place? 

It  was  a  matter  of  time.   I  think  each  of  them  felt  that  he  ought 
to  hold  to  his  position. 

I  would  think  that  those  two  would  be  an  interesting  face-off -- 
both  very  bright  and  involved. 

Yes,  and  somewhat  stubborn. 
Yes?  Mr.  Roth  is  stubborn? 


Nice  guy. 

How  had  you  first  gotten  acquainted  with  Bill  Roth? 
did  you  go? 


How  far  back 
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Wada:     I  guess  we  were  involved  in  matters  of  education.   He  was  very 

interested  in  improving  K-12  education.   I  was,  too,  so  we  served 
on  different  committees  together. 

Morris:  Bill  Roth  was  one  of  the  first  people  to  be  president  of  the  San 
Francisco  chapter  for  the  Council  for  Civic  Unity  in  the  fifties 
and  sixties.  Do  you  remember  that  organization? 

Wada:    Yes.   I  don't  think  I  know  him  through  that  capacity,  however. 

Morris:   Was  that  an  organization  that  the  Japanese -American  community  was 
interested  in? 

Wada:    I  would  guess  that,  just  peripherally.   I  think  the  Council  for 
Civic  Unity  was  mainly  involved  regarding  the  discrimination 
against  African-Americans. 

Morris:   I  was  wondering,  back  when  you  were  first  working  at  the  Buchanan 
Street  Y--is  that  still  in  what's  considered  the  Tenderloin  area? 

Wada:  That's  considered  a  part  of  the  Fillmore  or  the  Western  Addition 
neighborhood. 

Morris:   That's  the  next  neighborhood  out  from  here,  is  that  right? 

Wada:    Yes.   That  goes  from  about  Gough  westward  to  Presidio,  from 
California  down  to  Market. 


Morris:   What  kind  of  a  neighborhood  was  the  Tenderloin  area  here  in  those 
years  right  after  World  War  II? 

Wada:    I  think  the  Tenderloin  area  was  Tenderloin  in  that  many  of  the 

homeless  and  very  low- income  people  were  here --very  few  Southeast 
Asian  in  those  days. 

Morris:   What  kind  of  a  mix  was  there  at  this  Y--in  people  who  came  here 
for  activities? 

Wada:     I  think  this  Y  was  largely  for  middle -income  and  people  who  needed 
exercise,  physical  fitness,  informal  recreation,  swimming,  et 
cetera. 

Morris:   Where  did  the  Japanese -American  children  go  for  their  kinds  of--? 

Wada:     By  and  large,  they  went  to  the  Buchanan  Street  YMCA  immediately 
after  the  war. 

Morris:   So  you  had  both  African-American  kids  and  the  Japanese  Americans? 
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Wada: 


It  was  about  90  percent  African-American,  10  percent  Japanese 


Juvenile  Justice  System 


Morris 


Wada: 


Morris 
Wada  : 
Morris 
Wada: 

Morris 


Wada: 


Morris 


Were  there  any  tensions  or  struggles  between  the  youngsters  at 
that  point? 

No,  not  that  I  could  see.   In  fact,  I  guess,  two  of  the  best- 
liked-  -well,  I  first  started  out  at  the  Booker  T.  Washington 
Community  Center,  which  was  an  all -black  social  service  agency. 
But  the  Buchanan  YMCA,  after  the  war,  had  a  Japanese -American 
executive  director.   He  left,  and  an  African  American  became 
executive  director.   Then  I  went  to  work  for  the  African- American 
executive  director,  as  a  program  director.   I  recall,  in  the  early 
days,  when  I  got  there,  the  athletic  teams  and  the  social  clubs 
were  mixed- -integrated- -with  African  Americans  and  Japanese.   But 
after  that,  during  the  time  of  the  height  of  black  power,  et 
cetera,  those  groups  shifted,  and  the  teams  became  all -Japanese  or 
all-black,  and  the  clubs  became  all-Japanese  or  all-black.   They 
separated.   I  guess  it  was  a  sign  of  the  times,  but  there  was  no 
tension  that  I  recall,  or  any  overt  acts  of  fighting  or  hostility. 

It  must  have  been  pretty  good  leadership  on  the  staff's  part. 
Yes,  I  would  think  so. 


to-- 


Did  you  work  on  that?  Was  that  part  of  the  program 

I  would  guess,  and  also  the  black  youngsters  who  came  there  were, 
in  a  sense,  not  too  racist  in  those  days. 

I  remember  Ruth  Chance  telling  me  that  in  the  late  forties  and 
early  fifties,  there  were  a  couple  of  consultants'  studies  of  what 
they  called  multiproblem  children  and  multiproblem  families.   I 
wondered  if  those  kinds  of  studies  that  were  being  done  on  a 
citywide  basis --the  recommendations  would  filter  down  to  somebody 
like  yourself  who  was  then  working  at  the  program  level? 

I  think  when  Ruth  was  at  the  Rosenberg  Foundation,  that  I  first 
began  to  know  of  her  and  her  interest- -at  this  stage,  I  can't 
remember  taking  part  in  any  of  those  studies. 

Well,  where  I'm  headed  is  that  it  looks  as  if  you  yourself 
developed  a  longterm  interest  in  the  juvenile  justice  system.   I 
wondered  what  led  you  to  that  and  how  you--? 
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Wada:     I  guess  it  was  the  nature  of  my  work  and  the  fact  that  a  fair 

number  of  black  youth  used  to  get  into  trouble  and  get  taken  to 
the  Youth  Guidance  Center.   I'd  have  to  go  up  there  and  talk  to 
the  probation  officers  and  the  judge  in  regard  to  leniency, 
instead  of  sending  the  youth  to  the  state  penal  institution,  and 
what  the  YMCA  would  do  in  order  to  help  these  youngsters  stay  out 
of  future  trouble. 

Morris:   Is  that  what  today  we  call  "diversion"? 

Wada:    That's  correct. 

Morris:   Did  the  YM  have  a  pretty  good  success  rate? 

Wada:  [sighs]  I  would  guess  that,  through  it  all,  perhaps,  maybe,  60, 
65  percent  of  the  youngsters  stayed  out  of  further  trouble.  The 
others  got  into  trouble  again,  [chuckles] 


Japanese -American  Democratic  Club 


Morris 


Wada: 


Morris 
Wada: 

Morris 

Wada: 

Morris 


At  this  point  in  the  sixties,  had  you  by  then  gotten  interested  in 
starting  a  Japanese -American  Democratic  Club? 

Sixties?   Or  was  it  a  little  later  that  I  felt  that  the  Japanese- 
American  community  was  not  really  active  in  politics,  even  at  the 
local,  or  state,  or  national  level,  and  that  perhaps  in  order  to 
let  our  problems  and  grievances  be  known  that  we  needed  to 
organize  and  form  a  Japanese -American  Democratic  Club  and  campaign 
on  behalf  of  candidates  who  would  be  much  more  sympathetic  in 
listening  to  our  stories,  since  we  were  instrumental  in  having 
them  elected. 

Did  you  do  this  all  by  yourself,  or  did  you  have  some  other  older 
people  in  the  Japanese  community  that  you--? 

I  would  guess,  by  and  large,  many  of  the  people  were  my  age  or 
younger  than  I  was,  who  were  active  in  Democratic  politics.   So, 
by  and  large,  they  were  either  my  peers  or  younger. 

The  older  members  had  not  been  active  in  party  politics. 

No. 

Because  they  weren't  interested  or--? 
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Wada:    I  think  they  felt  they  would  do  their  political  work- -I  guess  in 
those  days  they  called  it  "legislative  work"- -through  the 
Japanese -American  Citizens  League,  which,  in  a  sense,  was  the 
spokesorganization  for  Japanese  Americans.   But  they  were 
nonpartisan  and,  in  a  sense,  an  educational  institution.   Its 
members  didn't  take  active  part,  such  as  in  registering  people  to 
vote,  and  handing  out  pamphlets  from  door-to-door  or  on  streets -- 
they  didn't  do  that.   In  a  sense,  this  took  over  the  kind  of 
bipartisan  legislative  education  work  from  the  Japanese -American 
Citizens  League. 

Morris:   Who  were  the  people  that  did  work  with  you  in  starting  the 
Japanese -American  Democratic  Club? 

Wada:     I  remember  one  was  Ann  Saito  Howden,  whose  husband  was  at  one  time 
the  executive  director  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission.   She  was 
several  years  older  than  I  was .   Then  there  was  George  Ando  from 
the  laborers  union—he  was  an  official  in  the  laborers  union  who 
always  had  been  active --Phil  Nakamura,  who  was  a  parole  officer 
with  the  California  Youth  Authority;  a  couple  of  civil  servants 
who  felt  that  they  were  overlooked  in  cases  of  promotion.   Because 
of  their  ancestry,  they  felt  that  they  were  overlooked  or  put  down 
and  were  never  able  to  be  promoted.   So  it  was,  by  and  large, 
employed  people  and,  by  and  large,  middle  class. 

Morris:   And  it  was  a  question  of  jobs? 

Wada:     It  was  a  question  of  jobs.   I  think  it  was  largely  jobs,  upward 
mobility,  and  the  question  of  discrimination. 

Morris:   What  about  finding  people  to  run  for  office? 

Wada:    Never  did  in  those  days.   By  and  large,  we  supported  candidates 

other  than  Japanese  Americans  who  were  running  for  office,  because 
there  were  no  Japanese  Americans  willing  to  run. 

Morris:   Did  anybody  ever  suggest  that  you  run  for  the  board  of  supervisors 
or  the  board  of  education? 

Wada:     I  think  a  suggestion  was  made,  but  it  was  my  view  that  the  times 
were  not  right  for  a  Japanese  American  to  be  elected. 

Morris:   Why  was  that,  when  there  had  been  a  good- sized  community  in  the 
city  here  for  many  years? 

Wada:     I  don't  know.   It  was  just  my  feeling  that  Japanese  Americans 
could  work  for  candidates  running  for  office  but  that  the  time 
just  wasn't  right  for  any  Japanese  American  or  any  other  minority 
to  be  elected. 
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Wada: 


When  there  began  to  be  a  few  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  would 
your  group  in  San  Francisco  offer  support  to  them? 

I  think  one  of  the  very  first  to  run  for  public  office  was  Norm 
Mineta  when  he  ran  for- -he  was  supervisor,  and  then  he  ran  for 
mayor  of  San  Jose.   I  think  the  Japanese -American  Democratic  Club 
sponsored  several  fundraising  dinners  in  San  Francisco  and  raised 
money  for  him.   When  Japanese -American  candidates  ran  for  office 
in  Hawaii—way  off  in  Hawaii—we  would  raise  money  and  send  it 
over. 

That's  pretty  good.   Did  anybody  from  here  go  over  and  help  with 
the  campaigns?  There's  a  U.S.  senator,  isn't  there? 

Yes.   The  only  one  that  I  recall  the  Japanese -American  Democratic 
Club  helping  was  when  Floyd  Mori,  across  the  Bay  in  Hayward  or 
somewhere,  ran  for  the  assembly  and  reelection.   We  took  carloads 
over  there  to  distribute  his  pamphlets  door  to  door. 


That's  great, 
with  you? 


Did  you  get  some  of  the  youngsters  to  come  along 


There  were  some  of  the  young  ones  then.   Then  I  took  over  some 
youngsters  from  the  Buchanan  YMCA  who  were  black,  and  took  them 
over,  and  I  said,  "You  know,  it's  about  time  you  learned  what 
politics  is  about." 

Basic  democracy. 

That's  right,  because  the  area  that  Floyd  Mori  covered  was  mixed 
with  Asians,  whites,  and  blacks. 

It's  usually  a  great  awakening  when  people  get  out  there  and  do 
some  door-to-door  politicking. 

Yes.   It's  not  all  that  easy,  because  some  people  get  a  little 
angry,  because,  at  that  time,  you  hand  them  pamphlets  and  you  talk 
to  them,  they're  supporting  another  candidate,  [chuckles]   But,  by 
and  large,  I  found  people  very  polite.   Even  if  they  weren't  for 
your  candidate,  they  would  take  your  material  and  listen. 

In  your  working  with  youngsters  who  had  troubles  with  the  law,  did 
you  run  into  Pat  Brown  at  all  when  he  was  district  attorney  here 
in  San  Francisco? 

No.   I  didn't  know  Pat  Brown  when  he  was  district  attorney  or  even 
attorney  general.   I  had  friends  who  were  on  his  staff,  and  we 
were  very  close. 
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Morris:   In  the  attorney  general's  office. 

Wada:    Attorney  general,  but  mainly  in  the  governor's  office. 

Morris:   I  see.   What  would  you  have  worked  with  them  on? 

Wada:     In  politics,  there  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Frank  Chambers,  who 

lived  in  the  Bay  Area  and  had  been  with  Pat  Brown  all  through  his 
rise  from  attorney  general  to  governor.   He  and  I  got  together  in 
the  Young  Democrats,  and  we  were  in  campaigns  together.   So  we 
were  co-campaign  workers.   So  when  Pat  Brown  got  elected  and  went 
to  Sacramento,  he  went  along  with  Pat  Brown. 

Morris:   I  remember  the  name,  but  I  don't  know  what  job  he  was  assigned  to 
in  the  government . 

Wada:     I  don't  know  what  job  he  had. 
Morris:   Sort  of  an  all-purpose  right  hand. 
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VII  YOUTH  AUTHORITY  BOARD,  1962  -  1965 


Appointment 


Morris:  Was  it  at  this  point  that  somebody  talked  to  you  about  maybe  going 
on  the  Youth  Authority  Board? 

Wada:    Well,  a  vacancy  became  available,  and  the  then- executive  director 
of  the  California  Youth  Authority  had  a  candidate  that  he  wanted 
to  have  Governor  Brown  appoint.   Frank  felt  that  that  wasn't  too 
good  and  that  he  remembered  me  and  my  work  in  San  Francisco  with 
young  people  who  had  gotten  in  trouble,  so  he  put  my  name  forward 
without  even  asking  me.   So  he  and  Heman  Stark  went  at  it  for  a 
while,  and  then  Governor  Pat  Brown  decided  to  appoint  me.   I  got 
called  to  come  up  there  and  meet  Pat  Brown  after  the  decision  was 
made,  [laughs] 

Morris:   Was  this  a  big  surprise  to  you? 

Wada:     It  sure  was. 

Morris:   What  did  you  think  about  going  up  to  Sacramento? 

Wada:     I  was  a  little  startled,  because  that  meant  resigning  from  my  work 
at  the  Buchanan  Y.   I  had  all  the  young  people  whom  I  had  met  and 
the  contacts  that  I  had  met  in  San  Francisco.   This  job,  as  I  was 
told  when  I  went  to  meet  with  Frank  and  the  governor,  was  a  full- 
time  job,  and  it  would  be  on  the  road  all  the  time  visiting  penal 
institutions.   I  thought  about  it.   What  was  intriguing  also  was 
to  work  in  this  kind  of  a  position,  but  it  was  a  terribly  large 
increase  in  my  income.   I  had  children  who  were  getting  to  be 
college  age,  and  I  had  to  worry  about  how  I  would  see  them  through 
college.   So  I  took  the  job. 

Morris:  What  did  Pat  Brown  have  in  the  way  of  suggestions  or  things  he  was 
concerned  about  when  you  talked  with  him  about  being  his  appointee 
on  the  Youth  Authority? 
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Wada:     I  think  in  those  days  he  was  very  concerned  that  there  were  so 
many  blacks  and  Chicanes  in  our  penal  system,  far  beyond  their 
proportion  in  the  population.   He  felt  that  the  time  that  the 
youngsters  spend  after  being  committed  to  Youth  Authority  was  far 
too  long  and  that  that  term  should  be  shortened  so  that  they  would 
spend  less  time  in  an  institution,  and  they  should  spend  more  time 
in  their  community  on  probation  or  parole. 

Morris:   Did  the  Youth  Authority  also  operate  under  that  indeterminate 
sentencing  process? 

Wada:    That's  correct.   In  those  days,  California  had  its  indeterminate 
sentence  for  juveniles.   I  guess  they  had  it  for  adults,  too,  so 
that  the  number  of  months  or  years  that  a  person  spent 
incarcerated  was  up  to  the  parole  board. 

Morris:   The  Youth  Authority  Board  is,  in  effect,  the  parole  board? 
Wada:    That's  correct.   That's  the  parole  board. 

Morris:   That's,  I  think,  very  difficult  for  people  outside  state 

government  to  understand.   It's  not  really  the  policymaking  body, 
but  it  actually  has  a  legal- - 

Wada:    That's  right.   It's  not  only  policymaking.   You  work  at  it,  and 
it's  a  full-time  job. 

Morris:   So  that  every  youngster  who's  assigned  to  the  Youth  Authority 
comes  before  the  Youth  Authority  Board. 

Wada:    Or  what  they  call  a  "hearing  officer." 
[phone  interruption] 


WorkinE  with  Members  of  the  Board## 


Morris:   What  was  it  like  getting  acquainted  with  Heman  Stark  if  he  had  had 
another  candidate? 

Wada:    He  was  a  little  cold  at  the  beginning,  because  his  close  friend 
that  he  had  suggested  to  be  appointed  was  not  appointed.   But 
then,  I  think,  we  got  along  pretty  well. 

Morris:   He  had  been  with  the  department  for  quite  a  number  of  years, 
hadn't  he? 
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Wada:    That's  correct.   In  those  days,  not  only  did  the  executive 

director  of  the  Department  of  Youth  Authority- -not  only  did  he 
have  that  job,  he  was  automatically  the  chairman  of  the  parole 
board.  It  doesn't  exist  now,  but  it  did  then. 

Morris:   So  did  he  kind  of  tell  the  parole  board  what  he  expected  the  idea 
to  be? 

Wada:    He  was  very  strong  minded  in  what  kind  of  policy  decisions  the 

parole  board  ought  to  promulgate  for  guidance  to  the  department. 
He  also  had  ideas  in  regard  to  appointee  terms,  but,  by  and  large, 
it  was  quite  an  independent  parole  board. 

Morris:   Really?  Who  else  served  with  you  on  that  board? 

Wada:    I  remember  Lee  Penland,  who  was  the  only  woman;  myself;  Juan 

Acevedo,  from  southern  California;  Ralph  Wright,  from  southern 
California;  and  Douglas  Barrett.  He  was  from  Sacramento. 

Morris:   How  were  they  to  work  with? 

Wada:     I  found  them  very  good  to  work  with.   The  one  who  was  a  little 

difficult  was  Ralph  Wright.   Ralph  Wright  had  been  appointed  by,  I 
think,  the  prior  governor.   He  was  a  former  sheriff  in  one  county 
down  there.   He  was  very  strict.   He  felt  that  young  people  ought 
to  be  locked  up  and  kept  locked  up.   He  was  outvoted,  and, 
besides,  he  began  to  see  that  a  very  longterm  custody  was  not  the 
thing.   I  had  the  most  difficult  time  working  with  him.   I  usually 
didn't  have  to  work  that  closely  with  him,  except  that,  I  think, 
once-a-month  meeting  of  the  Youth  Authority  Board  with  Heman, 
where  we  talked  about  very  difficult  cases  and  policy.   Ralph  and 
Juan  usually  covered  the  southern  institutions,  and  Lee  Penland 
and  Barrett  and  myself  covered  the  northern  institutions.   We 
divided  the  state  into  two,  and  then  once  every  three  months,  one 
member  from  the  north  would  go  down  south,  and  one  member  of  the 
south  would  come  up  north.   We  would  rotate  so  that  at  least  we 
knew  about  the  southern  institutions.   But,  by  and  large,  all  my 
work  was  in  northern  California. 

Morris:   And  the  actual  hearings  for  individual  young  people  were  held  at 
the  institution  where  they  were  held. 

Wada:     That's  right. 

Morris:   About  how  many  cases  would  you  sit  in  on  in  a  given  meeting? 

Wada:     Probably  thirty-odd  cases.   It  would  depend.   The  larger  the  case 
at  an  institution,  sometimes  we  would  divide.   One  member  would  be 
here,  and  one  member  there --and  we  would  hear  cases  separately. 
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In  other  cases,  where  the  cases  were  not  that  many,  we  would  sit 
together.   But  we  would  study  the  cases  alternately  so  that  this 
person  would  take  one  case  and  read  it  and  interview  the 
individual.   I  would  take  the  next  case,  and  study  the  case 
history,  and  interview.   So  we  took  turns,  but  we  were  in  the  same 
room. 

Morris :   So  there  were  some  cases  where  one  Youth  Authority  member  would 
make  the  ruling  on  a  given  case. 

Wada:    Yes,  but  any  ruling  had  to  be  countersigned  by  another.   It  had  to 
be  signed  by  two  board  members,  so  that  if  I  should  be  sitting 
alone  and  making  decisions,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  what  decision  I 
made  would  have  to  be  approved  by  this  person  sitting  here,  and 
what  decision  he  made  would  have  to  be  countersigned  by  me. 

Morris:   A  lot  of  responsibility. 
Wada:    Yes. 

Morris:   You  would  have  to  take  the  other  guy's  word  for  it  and  sign 
documents . 

Wada:    We  had  to  be  fairly  trusting  of  the  other  person's  judgment. 
Morris:   I  can  imagine. 

How  many  institutions  would  you  be  going  around? 

Wada:    Well,  in  those  days,  up  north,  we  had  the  Northern  California 

Reception  Center.   We  had  Fricot  School  for  Boys.   We  had  boys  ten 
years  of  age,  and  we  had  Preston  School  of  Industry,  the  Los 
Guilucos  School  for  Girls,  the  Deuel  Vocational  Institution, 
Soledad  Vocational  Institution,  and  San  Quentin.   In  those  days, 
we  had  young  people  locked  up  in  our  adult  prisons.   That's  why  we 
visited  Deuel  Vocational  Institution,  and  Soledad,  and  San 
Quentin,  and  Vacaville,  which  were  under  the  control  of  the 
Department  of  Corrections  and  not  the  control  of  the  Youth 
Authority.   Under  agreement,  we  placed  youngsters  in  those 
prisons . 

Morris:   At  San  Quentin? 

Wada:    San  Quentin,  Vacaville,  Deuel  Vocational  Institution,  and  Soledad, 
near  Soledad. 

Morris:   Because  they  were  extremely  violent  young  people  or  because-- 
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Wada:    One  reason  was  because  we  were  crowded  and  because  some  of  those 
people,  they  felt,  were  too  violent  for  Youth  Authority  personnel 
to  deal  with  in  our  juvenile  institutions. 

Morris :   What  kind  of  differences  would  you  have  come  across  in  the  kinds 
of  young  people  that  were  coming  through  the  system  in  southern 
California  than  in  northern  California?  Were  they  noticeable? 

Wada:    I  found  not  much  difference. 

Morris:   In  the  eighties,  one  of  the  major  concerns  has  been  drug  abuse  and 
alcohol  abuse.   Was  that  evident  in  Youth  Authority  cases  in  the 
sixties  when  you  were  on  the  board? 

Wada:    Very  little,  I  guess.   In  the  case  history  that  was  written  about 
each  youngster,  they  would  tell  of  their  alcohol  use  or  use  of 
drugs.   It  was  usually  marijuana.   You  never  heard,  or  rarely 
heard,  of  use  of  heroin,  or  cocaine,  or  crystals,  as  they  call  it. 
So  in  those  days,  young  people  were  fairly  unsophisticated  as  far 
as  use  of  dangerous  drugs  was  concerned. 

Morris:   Did  you  do  any  reading  in  the  fields  or  talking  with  professionals 
in  the  corrections  field? 

Wada:    Usually  the  history  and  the  recommendations  for  parole  or  to  keep 
the  youngster  longer  was  written  up  by  the  institutional  staff. 
The  institutional  staff --some  were  social  workers,  some  were 
psychologists,  others  correctional  officers.   By  and  large  you 
talk  with  them  about  the  case.   You  read  the  case,  and  you've 
talked  with  them,  and  then  you  have  the  young  person  come  in,  and 
you  talk.   So  there  was  a  lot  of  interchange  between  the  parole 
board  member  and  the  staff,  although  I  know  some  parole  board 
members  wouldn't  give  five  cents  for  the  opinion  of  staff.   They 
thought  they  couldn't  rely  on  the  staff.   I  leaned  heavily  on  the 
staff  and  their  views. 

Morris:   Some  of  the  people  on  the  board  didn't  think  that  the  staff  was 
very  well  qualified? 

Wada:     They  felt  that  the  staff  would  be  very  biased. 
Morris:   Of  which  side- -for  letting  the  young  fellows  out? 
Wada:    Yes. 
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Morris:   I  see.   Stark' s  previous  work  had  been  as  chief  of  field  services 
for  the  department,  hadn't  it?1  The  outreach  end  rather  than  in 
the  incarceration  end? 

Wada:    I  didn't  ever  know  what  he  did  before  he  became  director  of  the 
Youth  Authority. 


Prevention  and  Rehabilitation:  "Status  Offenders" 


Morris:   I  think  he  was  in  the  Youth  Authority  for  most  of  his  professional 
career.   He  worked  with  [Director  of  the  Youth  Authority]  Karl 
Holton  back  in  the  forties,  and  that  was  sort  of  an  enlightened 
era.   The  Youth  Authority  did  a  lot  of  work  with  these  community 
juvenile  delinquency  prevention  things. 

Wada:    Yes,  in  those  days,  I  guess,  California  was  in  the  leadership 
position  of  innovative  programs  for  the  prevention  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  juvenile  delinquents. 

Morris:   Right.   Did  any  of  that  still  happen  that  you  were  aware  of? 

Wada:    While  we  were  there,  we  tried  to  increase  the  number  of  forestry 
camps  where  our  young  people  could  go.   We  tried  to  push  for  the 
creation  of  halfway  homes  and  communities,  run  by  nonprofit 
agencies,  to  which  we  could  send  youngsters. 

Morris:   Was  that  a  new  idea  at  that  time,  the  halfway  house? 

Wada:     I  would  think  so.   I  think  it  was  fairly  new  in  those  days.   We 
had  great  difficulties  because,  I  guess- -and  these  were  run  by 
nonprofit  agencies- -staff  had  not  much  experience  or  history  of 
working  with  youngsters  coming  out  of  institutions.   I  have  an 
idea  that  a  fair  number  of  young  people  were  testing  their  limits 
and  testing  the  staff. 

Morris:   Young  people  in  the  institution? 

Wada:  In  the  halfway  houses.  Once  they  got  from  the  institution  to  the 
halfway  house,  they  tested  the  staff  and  the  rules  of  the  halfway 
house . 

Morris:   To  see  what  they  could  get  away  with. 


1See  interview  with  Stark  in  Earl  Warren  and  the  Youth  Authority. 
Regional  Oral  History  Office,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1972. 
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Wada:    That's  right—what  they  could  con  their  way  through. 
Morris:   More  seriously  than  the  normal  adolescent? 
Wada:     I  think  it  was  partly  that. 

Morris :   They  used  to  speak  about  children  who  were  in  Youth  Authority 

institutions  because  they  were  status  of fenders --that  what  they 
were  doing  wouldn't  be  illegal  if  they  were  twenty-five,  but  it 
was  illegal  if  they  were  sixteen. 

Wada:    That's  correct. 

Morris:   What  kind  of  a  percentage- -would  you  have  any  idea  of  those  status 
offenders  in  the  Youth  Authority  institutions? 

Wada:     I  would  guess  that  status  offenders  were  mainly  in  the  younger 

category  of  ten  through  maybe  fifteen  or  sixteen,  mainly  at  Fricot 
School  for  Boys  and  Paso  Robles  School,  and  then  a  few  at  Preston 
School  of  Industry.   I  would  guess  that  status  offenders  were 
probably  no  more  than- -hard  to  guess  at  this  late  stage- -10 
percent  of  the  full  caseload. 

We'd  be  very  lenient  on  them,  except --who  was  it  that  didn't 
really  like  them?   I  guess  it  was  Hodgson.   He  sometimes  was  very 
rough  on  status  offenders  who  were  threatening  to  ordinary 
citizens.   I  remember  a  kid  who  came  before  him  who  gave  a  lot  of 
lip.   He  was  at  a  fishing  place.   I  guess  it  was  Berryessa.   He 
was  a  mischievous  kid  giving  a  lot  of  problems  to  the  other 
fisherman,  by  throwing  rocks  in  the  water.   You  know,  it's  no  big 
thing.   When  he  was  told  to  stop,  he  used  a  lot  of  swear  words, 
and  cussed  them  out,  and  threatened  them  verbally.   Hodgson 
thought  this  was  unacceptable.   He  said,  "You're  going  to  have  to 
do  time."   I  said,  "But  he  just  verbally  used  this  language.   He 
didn't  hit  them  or  anything."   "Ah,  no.   You  can't  do  that  against 
adults . " 

Morris:   Oh,  really? 

Wada:     Oh,  yes.   That  was  the  only  time  that  I  didn't  get  along  with  him, 
because  on  the  other  cases,  he  was  very  good. 
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Policy 


Morris:   Did  you  develop  any  ideas  about  what  might  be  needed  in  the  Youth 
Authority  institutions? 

Wada:    No.   I  remember  that  every  now  and  then  I'd  argue  with  the  other 
board  members  at  board  meetings  that  we  should  send  more 
youngsters  to  our  forestry  camps  and  lessen  the  time  that  they  had 
to  stay  incarcerated.   I  felt  that  young  people  who  had  committed 
manslaughter  or  murder  should  not  be  kept  for  a  long  time  in  our 
institution,  because  they  had  to  spend  a  long  time,  I  said, 
especially  if  the  psychiatrist  feels  that  the  source  of  their 
anger  had  been  alleviated.   These  attacks  were  mainly  used  against 
family  members,  not  outsiders.   They  were  against  a  father  who  was 
abusive,  for  example.   So  I  used  to  argue  for  not  more  than  two 
years  in  an  institution  for  them.   I  said  that  they  ought  to  be 
paroled. 

They  would  have  youngsters  who  used  to  come  before  me- -I  felt 
that  some  youngsters  from  some  families  were  raised  by  the  Youth 
Authority.   They  would  start  off  at  Fricot  at  ten  years  of  age, 
and  the  next  time  they  would  land  at  Paso  Robles.   They  would 
spend  a  couple  of  years  there,  and  then  they  would  come  back. 
They  spent  more  time  in  our  penal  institutions  than  at  home. 
Youth  Authority  is  very  rough  on  them.   They  put  them  under  the 
most  severe  custody  situation,  and  I  felt-- 

Morris:   The  people  that  are  returning  for  their  second  or  third- - 

Wada:    Fourth,  or  fifth,  or  sixth  time  even.  We  used  to  have  them.   The 
other  board  members  got  tired  of  them:  "They're  not  doing  a  thing 
for  them."   I  said,  "We're  sure  not.   Why  don't  we  send  them  to 
camp.   Then  they'll  work  hard  under  discipline."   The  others  would 
argue:  "No,  they're  too  flighty.   Camp  won't  do  them  any  good. 
It's  too  short  a  time,"  because  they  would  spend  only  about  six 
months  in  a  camp  versus  close  to  eight  months  or  a  year  in  a  penal 
institution.   They  had  more  freedom.   There's  no  barbed  wire  or 
anything.   They  would  have  to  work. 

Morris:   Out  in  the  Sierras  somewhere. 

Wada:    That's  right,  and  I  favored  that.   I  remember  a  kid  who  lived 
across  the  Bay.   I  guess --what  was  it?  It's  that  little  dinky 
town  north  of  Emeryville.   Anyway- - 

Morris:   Berkeley? 

Wada:    San  Pablo  or  something.   I  read  his  record,  and  it  was  thick.   I 

read  it,  and  we've  had  him  since  the  time  he  was  a  little  kid,  all 
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the  way,  and  here  he  is  eighteen.   I  said,  "Listen.   I'd  like  to 
send  him  to  camp."   "Well,  you  can't  do  that."   "I'd  like  to  do 
that,"  I  said,  "I  interviewed  him.   I  just  need  one  of  you  to 
countersign."  And  one  did.   Lee  Penland  did.   We  sent  him  to 
camp.   After  a  time  there,  he  was  a  hard  worker,  but  he  got  tired, 
so  he  ran  away  from  camp.   He  got  caught,  and  he  got  sent  to 
Preston.   I  interviewed  him  there,  and  I  was  the  one  who  sent  him 
to  camp.   I  said,  "You  are  a  mess."   "I  want  to  go  back  to  camp." 

Morris:   He  said  he  wanted  to  go  back  to  camp? 

Wada:    Yes.   I  said,  "Well,  you  ran  away."   "Well,  I  want  to  go  back.   I 
can  stick  it  through."   I  said,  "I  think  I'll  take  another 
chance,"  so  I  took  his  case  back  to  the  full  board  and  asked  that 
a  camp  runaway  be  sent  back  to  camp.   Oh,  we  argued,  and  we 
argued,  and  I  lost  on  that  one.   So  I  went  back  to  the  institution 
and  told  him,  "The  board  won't  agree  to  send  you  to  camp.   You 
stay  here.   I'll  do  one  thing,  and  you  won't  like  it.   When  you 
get  ready  to  leave  this  institution,  I'm  going  to  order  that  you 
not  return  to  your  family  or  to  the  same  city.   You're  going  to 
have  to  be  paroled  to  a  halfway  house  somewhere  else  and  get 
another  start."   Oh,  he  was  angry. 

[knock  at  door- -interruption] 

It  gave  me  such  headaches.   I  worried  about  him—Gary 
Fortner.   I  remember,  later  on,  when  I  went  down  to  the  Soledad 
prison,  that  I  met  his  two  older  brothers  who  were  there.   Anyway, 
this  young  man,  I  found  out,  was  later  paroled  not  back  to  San 
Pablo,  but  they  paroled  him  to  a  halfway  house  in  Santa  Rosa.   He 
was  missing  his  family,  and  he  wanted  to  go  home,  to  go  back  on  a 
revised  order.   I  said  no. 

Morris:   Would  an  order  like  that  prevent  his  family  from  going  to  Santa 
Rosa  to  see  him? 

Wada:    No,  it  was  nothing  that  said  that  they  can't  go  to  see  him.   He 
was  prohibited  from  going  back  to  San  Pablo,  or  visiting  his 
family,  or  his  friends. 

Morris:   Was  there  some  evidence  that  that  helped  in  some  cases- -moving  a 
young  person  to  a  different  location? 

Wada:    I  just  took  a  chance.   I  felt  that  part  of  the  reason  that  he  kept 
getting  into  all  this  trouble  was  the  difficulty  of  a  very 
disorganized  family.   As  soon  as  he  went  back  home,  he  fell  in 
again  with  his  peers  who  were  just  delinquent.   I  thought  a  new 
start  might  be  good  for  him. 
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Morris:   Well,  the  time  you  were  on  the  board,  was  there  the  sense  of  the 
kind  of  serious  violence  that  is  reported  now  that  young  people 
are- -armed  robbery  and  quite  violent  activity? 

Wada:     I  guess,  in  those  days,  I  think  we  had  gang- related- type  violence 
but  not  drug-related  violence  in  gangs.   I  think  there  were  few 
shootings,  and  manslaughter,  and  many  what  they  call  assault  and 
battery. 


Decision  to  Leave 


Morris:   You  said  something  about- -at  one  point,  you  went  to  Pat  Brown  and 
said  you  really  didn't  want  to  do  that  anymore. 

Wada:    Yes.   After  about  four  years,  I  kept  seeing  an  increasing  number 

of  youngsters  whom  I  had  interviewed  and  I  had  released  on  parole. 
The  comment  that  I  had  made  upon  my  release  order,  and,  six  months 
or  eight  months  later,  I'd  see  them  back  again  in  front  of  me. 
I'd  say,  "What  happened?   I  see,  according  to  what  I  wrote  down, 
that  you  promised  that  you  would  go  to  school,  and  you  will  obey 
your  parents,  and  stay  out  of  trouble.   Here  you  are  in  front  of 
me."   I  guess  it  was  a  stock  answer:  "I  think  you  released  me  too 
soon,"  or  "I  wasn't  ready  to  go  home." 

Morris:   Pretty  smart  young  people. 

Wada:     I  got  tired  of  that,  and  I  said,  "You  know,  sending  kids  and 
keeping  them  in  institutions  isn't  going  to  do  it.   It  isn't 
helping  the  youngster  make  his  adjustment  once  he  returns  to  his 
own  community,  to  his  own  family."   So  I  told  Pat,  "I  want  to 
quit."  [chuckles]   "I  quit.   I  want  to  go  back  to  my  work  in  the 
YMCA . " 


Morris:   Did  you  go  see  Pat  Brown,  or  did  you  send  this  message  through 
Frank  Chambers? 

Wada:    No,  I  talked  to  Frank,  and  Frank  and  I --we  went  to  see  Pat.   I  saw 
Pat. 

Morris:   What  was  his  reaction? 

Wada:    He  said  I  shouldn't  quit  but,  during  my  term,  more  and  more 

youngsters  were  going  to  the  forestry  camp  to  work  during  their 

incarceration,  and  that  time  had  gotten  shorter  in  institutional 

stay  for  the  youngsters,  and  he  felt  that  I  should  stay.   I  said  I 
wanted  out  of  it. 
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Morris:   Had  Allan  Breed  come  in  as  director  by  the  time  you  left? 

Wada:    No.   Allan  Breed,  at  that  time,  had  moved  from  superintendent, 
Fricot  Ranch  School  for  Boys  to  the  superintendent  of  Preston 
School  of  Industry. 

Morris:   Did  you  get  acquainted  with  him  at  all? 

Wada:    Yes.   I  became  very  close  friends  with  him,  because  usually  we 
stay  at  these  institutions  for  two  days.   So  in  the  evening,  I 
would  have  dinner  with  him,  and  talk  about  cases,  and  talk  about 
institutions  and  rehabilitation. 

Morris:   Did  he  have  any  ideas  that  sounded  like  they  might  make  a 

difference  when  he  began  to  be  promoted  up  the  ladder  to  director? 

Wada:     If  I  recall,  I  think  he  had  fairly  imaginative  ideas  on  how  young 
people  might  be  helped  to  grow  up  and  exert  a  little  more  self- 
discipline  on  themselves.   I  was  very  impressed  with  him. 

Morris:   Was  he  trying  some  of  those  things  at  Fricot  and  then  at  Preston? 

Wada:     I  knew  more  about  him  at  Preston.   I  think  he  made  adjustments 

there,  but  he  had  special  units  for  the  very  mentally  disturbed, 
where  the  rules  were  different.   They  didn't  have  to  go  to  school 
as  much,  but  they  had  group  sessions  and  these  kinds  of  things.   I 
think  that  he  brought  a  lesser  use  of  the  detention  center,  where 
kids  who  act  up  in  their  living  units  would  be  sent  to  the 
detention  unit,  which  was  actually  kind  of  a  punitive,  prisonlike 
setting.   He  made  use  of  that  less  and  less. 
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VIII   EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  OF  BUCHANAN  YMCA,  1966-1982 


Transition 


Morris:   It  sounds  like  you  were  relieved  to  go  back  to  the  civilian  world. 
When  you  came  back,  you  were  the  boss  at  the  Buchanan  by  then. 

Wada:    Yes.   That  was  a  very  uncomfortable  situation,  because  when  I  told 
Roy  Sorenson  of  that  time  that  I  had  gone  to  see  Governor  Brown 
and  tell  him  that  I  was  resigning,  I  had  no  other  job  to  go  back 
to.   He  said,  "Well,  why  don't  you  come  back  to  the  Buchanan  Y  as 
the  executive  director?" 

I  said,  "I  don't  think  so,  because  there  is  a  friend  of  mine 
who  is  the  executive  director,  and  he's  black.   I  don't  think  that 
you  should  demote  him  and  put  me  on  as  the  executive  director.   I 
don't  want  that.   I  think  I  would  be  willing  to  come  back  as 
program  director,  the  position  I  had  when  I  left,  when  he  was 
there . " 


Morris: 


Wada: 


He  said,  "Well,  that  may  be  so,  but  I'm  going  to  demote  him 
anyway.   Whether  you  take  it  or  not,  I'm  going  to  demote  him, 
because  he  just  hasn't  been  able  to  do  the  job  there." 

So  I  said,  "Well,  you  can  do  what  you  want,  but  I  would  just 
as  soon  go  back  as  a  program  director  and  serve  under  Harry 
Payne . " 

He  said  no.   He  demoted  Harry  Payne  to  program  director  and 
made  me  the  executive  director.   I  had  a  terrible  time.   My 
relationship  with  Payne  really  deteriorated. 

You  kind  of  reversed  roles  from  what  it  had  been  four  years 
before . 

It  angered  some  members  of  our  board  of  directors,  who  were  black, 
who  liked  Harry  Payne  very  much.   A  couple  of  the  black  members 
resigned. 
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Morris:   Did  Roy  Sorenson  play  any  kind  of  a  role  in  trying  to  make  this 
transition  more  comfortable? 

Wada:    I  don't  think  he  did.   I  think  he  was  very  abrupt  in  his  dealing 
with  Harry,  telling  him,  "Harry,  you're  demoted  to  program 
director,  and  Yori  Wada's  going  to  come  in  as  the  executive 
director."   I  think  that  hurt  Harry  Payne  very  much. 

Morris:   Did  it  make  it  difficult  for  you,  then,  in  trying  to  become  the 
executive  director? 

Wada:    It  was  very  difficult  for  me  working  with  him,  because  he  had 

occupied  the  executive  director's  position.   After  I  got  there,  I 
said,  "You  know,  Harry,  if  it's  going  to  be  very  difficult  for 
you,  why  don't  you  stay  in  your  office,  the  executive  director's 
office?   I'll  occupy  the  other."  He  said  he  wouldn't,  but  I  could 
see  that  all  the  fight  had  gone  out  of  him,  and  that  he  was 
terribly  unhappy,  and  that  he  was  looking  for  another  job. 

Morris:   Did  he  move  on  to  another  job? 

Wada:    Yes.   I  guess  he  was  so  angry  at  the  situation  that  he  only  gave 
me  a  couple  of  days  notice:  "I've  got  another  job,  and  I'm 
quitting."   I  think  that  was  a  Friday,  and  he  was  quitting  then. 
Monday,  he  went  to  his  new  job,  and  I  had  to  find  a  replacement 
fast. 


Morris:   He  was  gone. 

Wada:    He  was  gone,  and  that's  how  much  I  felt  that  it  had  hurt  him  very 
much.   I  thought  that  was  a  cruel  way  to  do  it.   I've  always 
admired  Roy  Sorenson,  thought  a  lot  about  him  because  of  his 
interest  in  young  people.   He  was  devoted  in  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Y  towards  young  people.   He  had  written  books  on  it.   But  I 
thought,  "Great  God,  when  it  comes  to  staff  decisions,  he  sure  can 
be  cold-blooded." 

Morris:   Yes.   Well,  organizationally,  it's  a  little  difficult  to 

understand.   There's  a  central  Y  that  then  has- -the  Buchanan 
Street  Y  was  kind  of  a  satellite.   You  were  the  executive 
director- - 

Wada:    There's  a  San  Francisco  Metropolitan  YMCA,  and  it  runs  all  the 

branches,  although  the  branches  have  their  own  board  of  directors. 
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Policies  of  Metropolitan  YMCA:  Developing  a  Budget  and  Fundraising 


Morris:   And  you  were  the  executive  director  of  Buchanan  Street,  but  you 
really  weren't  all  that  autonomous,  or  were  you? 

Wada:    The  board  of  managers  has  a  fair  amount  of  freedom  to  run  that 
branch.   They're  called  the  board  of  managers,  not  the  board  of 
directors  .   There  '  s  a  difference  ,  and  the  real  power  belongs  to 
the  Metropolitan  board  of  directors.   They  leave  the  board  of 
managers  of  each  branch  to  run  that  branch,  as  long  as  that  branch 
doesn't  get  into  trouble  in  terms  of  deficits  or  program  failures. 

Morris:   So  you  weren't  responsible?  To  what  extent  were  you  responsible 
for  developing  your  own  budget  and  raising  the  money  for  your  own 
budget?  That's  the  nitty-gritty  of  nonprofit  operations. 

Wada:    That's  right.   The  United  Way  would  give  a  chunk  of  money  to  the 
Metropolitan  YMCA,  and  the  Metropolitan  YMCA  board  divided  that 
money  among  the  branches  .   So  branches  had  to  count  on  some  of 
that  money,  and  the  other  monies  had  to  be  raised  from  sustaining 
membership,  or  corporations,  or  foundations.   Once  they  made  the 
grant  of  the  United  Way  dollars,  they  say,  "You're  getting  this 
much  of  United  Way  dollars,  and  you're  getting  this  much  of  our 
own  sustaining  campaign,  that's  all  you're  going  to  get  from  us." 
So  if  you  had  a  budget  of  $150,000,  and  they  gave  you  $60,000,  the 
rest  of  it  you  had  to  go  out  and  raise  yourself  -  -your  board  and 
yourself. 

Morris:   There  used  to  be  fairly  strict  rules,  at  least  in  United  Way, 

about  what  member  agencies  could  and  couldn't  do  in  raising  money. 

Wada:     That's  correct. 

Morris:   Was  that  true  within  the  YM  also? 

Wada:    No,  the  Y  conformed  to  the  United  Way.   The  United  Way  campaign 

was  usually  in  about  October,  November,  so  the  YMCA  branches  were 
prohibited  from  running  any  fundraising  campaign  or  fundraising 
event  in  those  two  months.   So  we  usually  had  our  fundraising  in 
February  and  March,  and  sometimes  in  March  and  April. 


Morris:   So  that  you  were  then  responsible  for  your  own  fundraising  within 
the  Buchanan  Y.   Did  that  cause  a  problem  with  the  departure  of 
Harry  Payne?  Did  you  have  to  find  some  new  managers,  too? 
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Wada:    I  had  to  replace  a  couple  of  the  black  board  members  who  resigned. 
The  white  and  the  Japanese  board  members  stayed,  and  some  of  the 
other  black  board  members  stayed.   Later,  I  had  a  chance  to  talk 
with  Roy.   I  said,  "You  know,  I'm  still  very  uncomfortable  here. 
Are  there  reasons  why  you  demoted  Harry  Payne?"   His  answer  was, 
"Well,  you  look  at  the  budget,  and  he's  gone  into  a  deficit  three 
years  in  a  row.   And  the  program  there  for  teenagers  has  fallen 
drastically."   I  remember,  when  I  left,  there  were  twenty-two 
active  clubs  of  boys  and  girls.   That  twenty-two  had  fallen  down 
to  four,  so  that  the  program  activity  had  fallen. 

Morris:   Were  there  changes  in  what  was  going  on  in  the  community  and  what 
young  people  were  interested  in? 

Wada:     I  think  that  was  part  of  the  reason.   Part  of  the  reason  is  Harry 
was  far  more  comfortable  in  dealing  with  young  adults  and  adults 
in  programs.   He  was  also  much  more  comfortable  in  working  with 
upwardly  mobile,  middle -income  black  youngsters.   During  those 
years,  I  guess,  the  composition  of  the  neighborhood  had  changed, 
whereby  it  became  more  and  more  low- income  blacks,  because  they 
had  built  the  public  housing  projects.   They  were  mainly  people 
who  were  poor.   I  think  Harry  was  not  comfortable  in  that  kind  of 
a  setting  with  those  youngsters. 

I  remember  I  met  the  program  director,  because  I  used  to 
visit  Harry.   He  had  hired  a  graduate  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Social  Welfare  from  Berkeley.   I  guess  you  hire  somebody  that  is 
like  you,  and  that  young  man,  I  guess,  knew  theory,  but  he  was 
also  middle -class  and  really  didn't  understand,  was  very  impatient 
with  the  way  that  ghetto  blacks  talked  and  behaved. 

Morris:   I  would  have  thought  that  the  YM  in  general  would  be  a  great  place 
for  school  social  work  intern  placements. 

Wada:    Yes. 

Morris:   But  your  experience  was  that  the  middle-class  college  student  had 
difficulty  working  with  kids  from  the  lower- income  group? 

Wada:    At  least  he  did. 

Morris:   What  did  you  do  to  make  yourself  the  executive  director?  Did  you 
have  some  programs  you  had  in  mind  or  some  people  you  wanted  to 
hire? 

Wada:    No,  because  I  had  not  expected  to  go  back  to  the  Y,  especially 

that  soon,  and  especially  as  an  executive  director.   I  hadn't  even 

thought  about  what  I  would  do  when  I  went  to  see  Pat  to  quit. 
[ laughs ] 
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Morris:   It  was  fairly  short.   You  did  like  Harry- -you  said,  "I'm  going  to 
quit,"  and  you  left?  Two  weeks?  Two  days? 

Wada:    I  think  I  said  a  time  when  I  would  quit  to  the  governor. 

Morris:   Did  you  have  any  ideas  about  who  you'd  like  to  see  appointed  to 
take  your  place? 

Wada:    I  didn't  worry  about  that. 

Morris:   [laughs]   I  see.   You  really  just  wanted  out. 

Wada:    Yes. 

Morris:   When  did  you  begin  to  feel  like  you  had  a  handle  on  what  you  would 
like  to  see  happen  at  the  Buchanan  Street  Y? 

Wada:    I  guess  it  took  me  over  a  period  of  the  next  two  years.   Who  did  I 
hire?   Oh,  I  know.   In  order  to  bring  back  the  Y--I  thought  the  Y 
was  there  in  that  community  to  serve,  but  to  serve  largely  low- 
income  blacks  who  lived  in  public  housing  projects.   I  would  not 
only  deal  with  teenagers,  but  I  felt  that  it  was  important  to  work 
with  elementary  school  children. 

At  hindsight,  I  think  I  made  a  mistake.   I  hired  a  young  man 
who  was  going  to  City  College,  who  didn't  even  have  a  degree.   But 
he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Y--had  belonged  to  a  club  there,  was 
active  in  its  athletic  program.   So  I  thought,  "Well,  he  still 
lives  in  the  area,  and  he  may  be  a  good  entree  for  me  to  at  least 
recruit  some  of  these  youngsters  to  come  back."   So  I  hired  him. 
I  think  it  was  a  mistake.   He  just  didn't  have  the  knowledge,  the 
education,  and  the  training  to  be  a  good  program  director.   His 
heart  was  good.   He  worked  hard,  but  he  didn't  have  the 
theoretical  underpinning  with  which  to  work  in  a  group  work 
setting.   He  really  didn't  know  what  the  heck  group  work  was 
about.   So  he  lasted,  but  I  think  he  felt  that  he  was  out  of  his 
element.   One  day,  he  said,  "I  think  I'm  going  to  look  for  another 
job. "   I  said  okay. 

Morris:   And,  as  executive  director,  you  couldn't  go  out  and  do  the  kind  of 
street  work  that  you  had  done  earlier. 

Wada:     I  tried  to  help,  but  in  the  first  year  or  so,  I  had  such  a  hard 
time  raising  funds,  because  the  amount  of  money  that  Harry  had 
raised  as  part  of  a  sustaining  campaign  had  fallen  to  what  was 
about  eight  thousand  dollars.   It  was  very  low.   So  I  said,  in 
order  for  us  to  break  even,  we  would  have  to  go  up  to  about  twenty 
thousand.   If  we  couldn't  raise  it  among  the  residents  and  people 
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in  that  area,  I  would  have  to  go  to  corporations  and  foundations 
to  help  raise  that  money.   So  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  fundraising 
and  trying  to  balance  the  budget. 


First  Experience  with  Nonprofits:  Elementary  School  Programs 


Morris:   Was  that  your  first  experience  with  that  end  of  nonprofit 
organizations? 

Wada:  Yes. 

Morris:  That's  kind  of  a  tough  experience,  first  out. 

Wada:  Yes,  it  was. 

Morris:  Did  you  have  some  board  members  who  were  helpful? 

Wada:    Yes.   There  were  some  board  members  who  were  good  at  raising 
funds,  some  because  they  knew  people  in  corporations,  others 
because  of  their  wide  circle  of  friendship  whom  they  could  tap  for 
money.   As  for  the  foundation  community,  I  had  to  really  go  out 
and  get  to  know  the  directors  of  foundations.   That's  how  I  met 
Ruth  Chance.   Ed  Nathan  was  the  Zellerbach  Family  Foundation,  and 
Martin  Paley  of  the  San  Francisco  Foundation. 

Morris:   Was  there  something  particular  that  Ed  Nathan  was  interested  in 
that  you  were  going  to  set  up  at  the  Buchanan  center? 

Wada:    Ed  Nathan  was  very  interested  in  early  childhood  socialization  and 
education.   I  remember  he  was  interested  in  elementary  school 
kids,  that  they  might  be  attached  to  older  people  who  would  set  an 
example  for  them,  that  they  would  be  tutored  and  go  to  school  much 
more  frequently. 

Morris:   This  would  be  kids,  maybe,  from  a  housing  project  kind  of  a-- 

Wada:    By  and  large,  they  were  from  a  housing  project,  because  they 

started  coming  back  from  the  housing  project  at  the  Buchanan  YMCA. 

I  remember  to  this  day  that  all  the  other  executive  directors 
got  a  little  angry  because  my  fees  were  so  low.   My  fee  was  five 
dollars  per  year  for  an  elementary  kid  to  take  part  in  any 
activity  and  that  for  junior  high  and  high  school  youngsters,  it 
was  seven- fifty.   Cheap.   They  felt  I  was  crazy.   It  won't  even 
pay  for  their  expenses.   I  said,  "Well,  that's  up  to  me  to  raise 
it  among  foundations  and  corporations."   I  remember  some  of  those 
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other  executive  directors  saying,  "It's  terrible  that  you  charge 
this  low  fee,"  but  I  felt  that  this  was  the  way  to  go.   I  wouldn't 
run  a  program  for  free.   The  families  and  the  kids  would  pay 
something  to  show  that  they  paid  something  for  what  service  they 
get  and  that  they  have  a  stake  in  the  agency  that  they  paid  these 
monies  to. 

Morris :   So  you  were  running  an  elementary  school  program? 

Wada:    A  program  after  school. 

Morris:   Was  it  like  clubs,  or  was  it  more  of  a  tutorial  kind  of  thing? 

Wada:  No.  It  was  partly  tutorial.  It  was  partly  arts  and  crafts.  It 
was  partly  group  play. 

Morris:   With  some  role  models  thrown  in? 

Wada:    That's  right.   We  had  role  models,  and  that's  where  Ed  Nathan  came 
in.   He  funded  the  staff  of  that  program  and  paid  for  some  of  the 
equipment.   We  would  have  Make-a-Circus  Night;  we  had  family 
potluck  dinners  and  all  that. 

Morris:  How  were  the  youngsters  and  the  families  coming  from  the  housing 
projects  different  from  the  other  low- income  people  who  had  been 
coming  to  the  Buchanan  Street  Y  previously? 

Wada:     It  was  very  uncomfortable.   By  and  large,  the  area  of  the  housing 
development  that  surrounds  the  YMCA  is  middle  income.   It's  all 
working  people,  largely  middle  management  or  working  in  the 
warehouse  trade  or  the  shipping  industry.   Then,  right  south  of 
there  were  the  two  largest  public  housing  projects.   I  tied  into 
that  group,  and  I  noticed  down  the  line,  gradually,  that  the 
youngsters  in  the  housing  development,  St.  Francis  Square,  kept 
dropping  off  and  that  we  would  get  more  kids  from  the  public 
housing  project. 

There  were  a  couple  of  board  members  who  lived  in  the  St. 
Francis  Square  housing  development.   I  said,  "What  is  this?"  They 
said,  "Well,  parents  are  very  uncomfortable  of  their  children 
mixing  with  low-class  blacks.   Their  language  is  terrible,  and 
their  behavior  is  too  rough.   That's  why  they're  taking  their  kids 
away . " 

But  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  we  were  going  to  deal  with 
that  population,  so  I  said,  "Well,  that's  tough." 

Morris:   Because  you  saw  that  as  the  need? 
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Wada: 


Morris 


Vada: 


Morris : 

Wada: 

Morris 

Wada: 

Morris 

Wada: 
Morris 

Wada: 


I  saw  that  population  in  the  public  housing  projects  as  the 
population  with  the  greatest  need  of  human  services. 

You  must  have  done  some  work  of  kind  of  just  checking  around  to 
see  what  was  going  on  in  the  neighborhood  and  how  things  had 
changed . 

What  about  the  "runaways"  and  the  "flower  children"? 

I  remember  that  they  weren't  in  the  area.   Where  they  interacted 
was  along  Haight  and  Fillmore,  because  although  the  center  of  the 
flower  children's  domain  was  Haight  and  Ashbury,  the  spillover 
came  in.   I  was  very  angry  and  disappointed  that  some  of  the  black 
youngsters  were  making  prey  of  the  flower  children,  holding  them 
up  for  money  or  selling  them  bad  drugs,  and  forcing  them  to  give 
them  money.   I  thought  this  was  terrible,  because  I  would  hear 
about  it  from  the  kids  bragging  about  it.   I  said,  "You  don't  do 
these  things."   That  was  something  that  made  me  awfully  angry, 
because  the  flower  children  were  very  trusting.   It  didn't  matter 
if  you  were  black,  or  yellow,  or  brown.   That  was  that  generation- 
-the  flower  children.   They  were  being  taken  for  a  ride,  and  I  was 
so  angry  at  that. 


A  lot  of  them  were  not  from  around  the  Bay  Area, 
wandering  in  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 


They  came 


That's  right. 

Did  some  of  them  end  up  making  contact  with  the  YM? 

I  never  did  see  them,  but  I  would  hear  where  the  black  youngsters 
would  go  into  the  Haight  or  go  into  Haight  and  Fillmore  and  make 
victims  of  the  flower  children. 

Would  this  be  children  in  the  elementary  school  program  or  the 
older  brothers  and  sisters? 

No,  the  older  ones --the  high  school  students. 

So  you  really  had  a  fairly  large  spread  of  age  of  kids  you've 
seen. 

By  and  large,  our  program  staff  was  devoted  in  the  afterschool  to 
elementary  school  children.   The  evenings  were  devoted  to  junior 
high  and  high  school  students.   We  separated  them  by  age. 
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Leadership  Development:  Jobs  for  Youth 


Morris:   Traditionally,  the  local  YM  and  the  YW  have  been  interested  in 

leadership  development  and  that  kind  of  good  thing.   Did  you  adapt 
some  of  those  traditional  Y  programs  for  the  kids  from  the 
projects? 

Wada:    Yes,  because  I  had  read  Roy  Sorenson's  book  on  Christian  values 

and  leadership  development  and  how  to  work  effectively  with  groups 
in  the  "social  development  of  youth." 

I'm  not  quite  so  sure  that,  in  this  day  and  age,  as  I  look 
back  at  it,  I  really  believed  in  leadership  development  of  that 
kind  for  these  kids.   I  believe  more  that  they  should  grow  up  more 
trusting  of  each  other  and  sharing  their  good  times  as  well  as  bad 
times.   It  was  really  not  leadership  development.   We  were  trying 
to  develop  in  them  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  maturity,  that  in 
some  ways  they  were  responsible  for  their  own  lives,  but  after 
they  got  over  that,  then  they  were  also  responsible  for  the  lives 
of  their  fellow  club  members.   I'm  not  quite  sure  that's 
leadership  development,  you  know,  as  it's  understood  that  you 
develop  leaders . 

Morris:   I  see.   That's  an  interesting  distinction  and,  I  think,  a  valuable 
one.   What  did  you  try  in  the  developing  of  responsibility  in- - 

Wada:    Well,  it  was  not  too  good.   We  took  part- -in  those  days,  they  used 
to  have  a  program  where  CETA  would  allow  you  to  employ  college 
graduates  who  were  out  of  a  job.   If  we  took  them  on,  they  would 
pay  the  salary  of  that  worker  for  six  months,  and  if  they  turned 
out  well,  we  would  hire  them  as  our  staff.   I  took  on  a  couple  of 
them. 

Morris:   Is  that  the  CETA  program? 

Wada:    Yes.   Comprehensive  Employment  Training  Program.   I  remember  I 
went  to  see  the  guy  from  Chevron  and  asked  him  for  a  chunk  of 
money  so  that  we  could  hire  high  school  youth  after  school  to  take 
care  of  elementary  kids.   I  said,  "I'd  like  to  pay  them  $3.25  an 
hour  if  you'd  subsidize  so  many  of  them  to  work  with  elementary 
kids,  say,  two  hours  a  day."   So  we  were  able  to  use  kids  that  way 
so  that  they  would  have  at  least  spending  money.   They  didn't  have 
to  steal.   They  could  earn  their  own  money.   In   ne  summer,  I 
pushed  the  county  of  San  Francisco  to  go  after  the  federal  monies 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  so  that  we  could  hire  youngsters  for 
four  hours  a  day  and  put  them  to  work  in  nonprofit  agencies  or 
governmental  agencies.   I  felt  that  young  people  ought  to  earn 
their  money. 
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Morris :  Was  this  back  when  Moscone  was  mayor? 

Wada:  No,  this  was  when  Alioto  was  mayor. 

Morris:  Really? 

Wada:  Yes. 

Morris:  He  hadn't  gotten  into  any  of  these  programs  for  youth? 

Wada:    He  had,  but  I  guess  he  was  so  busy  at  some  times,  he  wouldn't  push 
for  the  city  to  get  a  share  of  the  money.   I  remember  one  time  I 
was  so  angry  that  we  organized  a  group  of  agency  people  and  young 
people- -Mexican,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  blacks --and  we  followed 
Mayor  Alioto  to  the  front  of  the  St.  Francis  Hotel,  because  he  was 
with  a  conference  of  mayors.   We  demanded  that  he  go  after  these 
funds  and  fund  the  Summer  Youth  Employment  Program.   He  came  out 
so  angry. 

Morris:   Did  you  get  a  little  media  coverage? 

Wada:    We  got  a  lot  of  media  coverage,  and  we  adults  stayed  in  the 

background  and  let  the  kids  talk  to  the  media  and  to  the  mayor.   I 
guess  they  embarrassed  him  so  much  he  went  and  got  the  money. 

Morris:   Usually,  you  think  of  it  being  the  other  way  around- -that  the 

mayor's  got  somebody  in  his  office  that  brings  in  this  money,  and 
then  they  don't  necessarily  get  around  to  allocating  it. 

Wada:    I  think,  in  those  days,  that  I  felt  it  important  that  youngsters 
work  and  that  if  they  worked,  and  they  could  buy  their  own 
clothing,  and  have  their  spending  money,  and  could  help  out  with 
their  family  expenses,  that  they  would  be  less  inclined  to  steal. 
They  gained  a  little  more  self-confidence  that  they  were  able  to 
earn  the  money. 

Morris:   When  you  were  finding  spots  for  people  on  the  CETA  funding  or  the 
summer  program,  were  you  looking  for  youngsters  who  lived  in  the 
public  housing  to--? 

Wada:  Usually,  when  we  took  their  applications,  I  tried  to  go  by  not 
only  their  address  but  by  their  family  income,  as  to  what  they 
said. 

Morris:   So  you  would  be  looking  for  families  with  a  lower  income. 

Wada:    That's  correct,  and  try  to,  as  much  as  possible,  limit  the  number 
of  youngsters  from  one  family  to  one  job,  if  possible,  unless  they 
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had  six  or  seven  kids.   Then  you  would  hire  two.   But  you  tried  to 
limit  one  to  a  family  so  that  you  could  spread  the  jobs  out. 

Morris:   How  did  the  young  people  from  the  public  housing  respond? 

Wada:    If  I  recall,  they  responded  fairly  decently.   I  found  them  very 

responsible,  as  long  as  you  could  give  them  some  pre- training  and 
give  them  fairly  decent  supervision.   [chuckles]   It's  just  that, 
once  you  trained  them  and  sent  them,  you've  got  to  send  out 
monitors  and  supervisors,  [laughs]   I  found  that  out. 

Morris:   So  it  worked  better  if  they  were  close  to  home,  working  in  the  YM 
where  you  could  keep  an  eye  on  them. 

Wada:    Or  at  the  YW,  or  at  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Center,  or  some  of 
the  public  playgrounds. 


Success  Stories:  Attraction  of  Athletic  Programs 


Morris:  Did  some  of  those  young  people  come  through  your  programs  at  the  Y 
and  then  go  on  and  get  some  college  education? 

Wada:  I  think,  at  that  time,  I  deliberately  favored  the  young  people  who 
were  active  in  the  Y  and  whom  I  felt  had  some  potential.  You  give 
them  first  preference  of  jobs. 

Morris:  I  love  success  stories.  Did  some  of  them  come  to  not  only  do  well 
in  the  programs  at  the  Y,  but  did  they  then  go  on  to  college  and- 


Wada:    Yes,  I  guess  Dwight  Williams  comes  to  mind.   Dwight  Williams  was 

living  in  the  Western  Addition.   He  was  going,  I  think,  to  McAteer 
High  School,  because  he  didn't  have  the  kind  of  grades  or 
inclination  to  go  to  Lowell  or  Washington,  which  were  college  prep 
schools.   I  gave  him  a  job  and  was  really  on  him  all  the  time  to 
get  better  grades.   He  was  accepted  into  Columbia  partly  because 
of  his  grades  but  partly  because  of  his  ethnicity.   He  was  black. 
He  was  poor.   You  know,  in  those  days,  colleges  and  universities 
across  the  nation  were  making  a  real  effort  to  enroll  blacks  in 
their  programs.   He  went  and  got  a  degree.   He  stuck  it  through, 
and  he's  now  working  for  DuPont.   He's  got  two  kids.   I  was 
surprised. 

The  one  that  I'm  very  proud  of  is  Alton  Byrd.   He  was  always 
kind  of  upwardly  mobile  anyway.   He  wasn't  one  of  these  thugs,  and 
he  wasn't  really  poor.   His  family  didn't  live  in  the  project. 
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They  lived  in  the  periphery  of  the  project.   He  had  no  father. 
His  mother  scraped  and  sent  him  to  Riordan  High  School,  which  cost 
her  money.   But  he  used  to  come  to  the  Y,  not  because  of  our 
program  but  mainly  because  he  wanted  to  play  basketball.   That's 
what  he  wanted  to  do- -play  basketball- -and  that's  why  he  came  to 
the  Y.   I  found  him  a  job  looking  after  little  kids.   Amazingly, 
he  went  through  school.   He  went  through  Boston  University,  and 
now  he's  working  for  a  company  in  England.   And  to  this  day  he's 
still  playing  on  the  company  basketball  team. 

Morris:  In  England? 

Wada:  In  England. 

Morris:  Now  that  sounds  really  odd,  but  wonderful. 

Wada:  Yes.   Alton  Byrd. 

Some  of  them  turned  out  well  as  schoolteachers.   But  most  of 
them,  in  terms  of  numbers,  became  bus  drivers  and  post  office 
employees.   I  have  a  couple  who  are  teachers.   Herb  Blanchard  is 
now  the  athletic  director  of  McAteer  [High  School].   Oscar  Donohue 
is  principal  of  an  elementary  school  in  San  Jose.   Richard  Oliver 
is  an  educator  in  Oakland.   These  were  all  YMCA  kids,  and  I 
remember  them  being  attracted  to  the  Y  not  because  of  our  group 
program,  or  our  tutorial,  but  because  of  our  athletic  program. 
And,  while  he  was  in  high  school,  Bob  Grayson,  now  vice  president 
of  the  San  Francisco  Giants,  came  to  the  Y  to  play  basketball. 
Isn't  that  amazing? 

Morris:   Well,  it  says  something  about  what's  important  to  youngsters. 

Wada:    And  from  that- -from  athletics,  you  take  them  into  other  areas. 
The  attraction  is  a  chance  to  play  in  sports  for  the  Y. 

Morris:   And  Y  sports- -there ' s  something  different  about  Y  sports  than  the 
recreation  department  athletic  program? 

Wada:    I  don't  think  so.   I  think  we  paid  more  attention  to  them,  but  we 
expected  them  to  come  to  practice.   We  also  had  a  rule  that  you 
can't  play  in  our  basketball  team  until  you  came  to  our  tutoring 
program,  and  I  made  sure  that  we  had  good  coaches.   Two  blocks 
down  the  line,  there's  a  free  Hamilton  Recreation  Center,  and  the 
kids  would  rather  play  for  us  than  for  Hamilton.   In  season,  the 
Hamilton  coach  would  come  over  and  say,  "Can  I  have  some  of  your 
players?"   I  said,  "This  is  ridiculous." 

Morris:   And  the  recreation  centers  didn't  think  to  get  involved  in 
tutorials  or  other  kinds  of--? 
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Wada: 


Morris 
Wada: 

Morris 


Wada: 


Morris 
Wada: 


Morris 


Wada: 


Morris 


Wada : 


No.   I  have  an  idea  that  the  word  got  around  that  the  recreation 
center  director  was  only  interested  in  "the  better  players,"  and 
that  average  or  worse  players  didn't  have  to  bother  to  apply.   He 
went  around  to  different  places  to  get  the  best  players.   We  took 
them  all,  and  I  think  they  found  out  that  they  were  being  used. 


The  youngsters  did. 

Yes,  and  I  don't  think  they  liked  it. 
kind  of  stuff. 


I  think  it's  bad  to  do  that 


For  some  reason,  this  reminds  me  of  some  of  the  competition  within 
the  Little  League,  that  some  of  the  baseball  teams  are  only 
interested  in  winning,  and  yet  others  are  more  interested  in 
letting  every  kid  get  a  chance  to  play. 

Since  we  had  so  many  kids  on  our  team,  we  used  to  run  our  own 
leagues.   We  used  to  have  leagues  with  other  YMCAs  playing.   That 
petered  out  after  a  while,  because  they  said  Buchanan  won  all  the 
championships,  and  they  didn't  want  to  play  anymore.   So  we  formed 
our  own  league,  but  we  had  a  league  rule.   The  coaches  knew  that 
every  player  on  the  team  had  to  play  a  quarter. 

That's  the  house  rule. 

That's  a  house  rule.   I  don't  care  how  unskilled  they  are.   As 
long  as  they're  on  your  team,  they  play  a  quarter.   It  wasn't 
universally  accepted.   I  know  that  there  was  a  lot  of  grumbling, 
because,  even  among  YMCA  teams,  they  want  to  win.   They  don't  want 
to  let  their  lesser  players  play.   I  said,  "Tough."   Because  once 
I  make  a  rule  and  I  follow  it  through,  I  wouldn't  back  down.   I 
don't  care  if  they  complain  all  they  want  to.   I  said,  "You  can 
complain.   I'm  not  going  to  change." 

It  sounds  like  you  did  turn  around  the  utilization.   It  went  from 
four  clubs'  worth  of  kids  to  several  hundred  in  the  tutorial  and 
the  athletic  program. 

The  kids  also  knew  that  if  they  were  active  and  did  well,  that 
when  the  summer  came,  that  I  would  fight  for  summer  jobs  for  them 
and  that  I  would  give  them  preference.   They  knew  that  down  the 
line  there  was  something  that  they  wanted. 

You  managed  to  provide  a  fair  number  of  summer  jobs  right  at  the 
Buchanan  Y. 

Yes,  funded  by  the  city  and  county,  or  from  federal  funds.   I 
think  we  used  to  have  the  largest  summer  day  camp  in  the  whole 
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city.   Of  course,  our  price  was  low.   It  was  low  because  we  didn't 

have  to  hire  college  students  or  college  grads  and  pay  them.   We 

hired  high  school  and  junior  high  school  kids  to  look  after  these 
kids. 

Morris:   Out  of  your  own  population. 

Wada:    That's  right.   They  knew  that  they  would  be  hired  and  have  a 
chance  to  earn  money. 

Morris:   Youngsters  you  already  knew  and  who  already  had  a  sense  of  what 
the  expectations  were . 

Wada:    Yes.   I  think,  as  time  goes  by,  they  pick  up  these  things.   You 
know,  you  don't  have  to  tell  them. 

Morris:  Right.  They  see  what's  going  on,  and  they  hear  their  elders  talk 
about  things  like  that.  Did  some  of  these  ideas  get  picked  up  at 
the  other  Ys  around  town? 

Wada:     I  think  it  was  picked  up  partly  by  the  Embarcadero  Y,  but  they  did 
it  a  little  bit  differently.   They  took  school  dropouts  and  had  a 
free  tutorial  program  for  school  dropouts.   But,  I  guess,  more  and 
more  Ys ,  even  in  those  days,  and  even  now,  began  to  give  up  on  its 
teenage  population,  the  adolescent  population. 

Morris:   And  move  to  the  young  adults? 


Shift  to  Adults  and  Senior  Citizens  at  the  Ys 


Wada:    They  moved  to  young  adults,  or  adults,  and  senior  citizens.   Then 
they  went  into  daycare,  because  that's  where  the  money  was.   It 
would  sustain  the  budget  or  even  make  money  for  the  budget. 
Teenage  programs  do  lose  money  unless  you  can  go  out  and  raise 
that  other  money. 

Morris:   Well,  you  hear  in  a  lot  of  settings  that  teenagers  don't  respond 

to  programs  run  by  traditional  agencies.   What  you're  saying  is  it 
depends  on  what  kinds  of  programs  you  run. 

Wada:    Yes,  and  that  you  need  to  go  in  with  the  idea  that  teenage 
programs  will  have  a  deficit. 

Morris:   But,  in  the  long  range,  it's  good  for  the  community. 
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Wada:     And  that  will  take  a  lot  of  time.   You  need  to  be  prepared  to  have 
a  deficit  and  be  prepared  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  on  teenagers. 

Morris:   I  can  understand  the  deficit.   I  don't  understand  why  they  take 
more  time  than  the  same  number  of  kids  in  a  daycare  project. 

Wada:    I  would  guess  that  once  they  feel  comfortable,  they  bring  you 

problems  that  they're  having  in  school  with  their  teachers,  with 
their  parents,  problems  of  --"I  don't  have  money,  and  I  want  to  buy 
a  pair  of  tennis  shoes."   They  take  a  lot  of  your  time,  because 
they  bring  their  personal  problems  to  you  that  you  think  would  be 
solved  elsewhere. 

Morris:   So  the  staff  has  to  do  a  lot  of  one-on-one. 

Wada:    That's  correct,  as  well  as  group  work.   That's  why  I  always  object 
when  social  workers  say,  or  psychologists  say,  that  people  working 
with  young  people  ought  not  to  pretend  that  they're  surrogate 
parents-  - 


Morris:   Once  a  parent,  always  a  parent.   I've  always  thought  that  a  lot  of 
children  need  to  sort  of  trade  parents,  or  a  lot  of  parents  need 
to  trade  children.   One  of  the  things  kids  are  doing  is  testing 
out  different  adults  to  see  if  they  get  the  same  response,  or  just 
trying  out  their  ideas. 

Wada:     That's  right.   Sometimes  I  feel  that  it's  easier  to  counsel  and 
help  youngsters  who  are  not  your  own  children.   I  compare  the 
problem  that  I  had  with  my  own  children  and  the  inability  to 
communicate.   It's  amazing. 

Morris:   What  about-  -in  the  seventies,  particularly,  there  was  a  sort  of  a 
movement  of  young  people  wishing  to  take  charge  and  run  things. 
There  was  a  Young  Adult  Project  that  was  devoted  to  empowering 
young  peoplt  and  things  like  that.   Did  you  work  with  them?  How 
did  you  deal  with  this  kind  of  impulse  when  it  turned  up  at 
Buchanan? 

Wada:     Before  that  time,  shortly  after  I  arrived,  I  felt  that  young 

people  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Y,  or  were  taking  part,  should  be 
represented  on  the  board  of  managers.   So  I  talked  it  over  with 
the  board,  and  we  had  two  recent  graduates  of  the  Y  program,  who 
were  now  young  adults,  serve  on  the  board,  as  well  as  two 
teenagers  who  were  still  active  in  our  program,  serving  on  our 
board.   The  young  adults  were  pretty  good.   The  teenagers,  no 
matter  how  big  they  talked,  when  it  comes  to  sitting  around  with 
adults,  really  don't  talk  up  for  their  rights  or  for  what  they 
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feel-- [chuckles] --had  a  terrible  time 
good  experience. 


I  think  that  was  not  a 


UC  Regents'  Meeting 


Morris:   How  does  that  work  on  the  UC  Board  of  Regents?  There's  now  a 
student  regent  who's  elected  by  his  peers  each  year. 

Wada :    Yes . 

Morris:   Do  they  sit  there  quietly  and--? 

Wada:    Well,  it  depends  on  the  particular  student  that's  selected.   This 
present  student,  who  is  part  of  the  Berkeley  campus,  every  now  and 
then  speaks  up.   But  most  of  the  time  he's  quiet.   Part  of  the 
reason  might  be  he's  Hispanic- -Guillermo  Rodriguez.   His 
predecessor  was  a  young  woman  from  Davis,  and  she  was  white.   She 
spoke  up.   Oh,  yes.   She  was  very  forward.   Part  of  the  fault,  I 
think- -it's  not  good  to  only  have  one  student  regent.   I  think  the 
student  regents  sometimes  feel  isolated  and  lonesome.   I  think 
there  ought  to  at  least  be  two.   And  I  think  if  you  talk  up  very 
forthrightly  with  views  that  most  of  the  Regents  don't  agree  with, 
I  think  the  student  feels  that  he's  being  ignored- -that  they've 
really  turned  him  off. 

Morris:   They're  not  listening  to  what  he  says.   Is  there  a  committee 
structure  that  the  student  regent  is  part  of,  too? 

Wada:    I  have  an  idea  the  student  regent  reports  periodically  back  to  the 
student  associations  on  campus. 

Morris:   But  does  the  student  regent  get  to  sit  on  committees  of  the 

regents  so  that,  you  know,  in  a  small  group  setting  it  might  be 
easier  to-- 

Wada:    UC  does  it  differently.   We  have  different  committees- -Educational 
Policy  Committee,  Finance  Committee- -you  have  a  membership  there. 
But  in  the  committee  meetings,  other  members  of  the  board  can  also 
come  and  talk.   The  only  thing  you  can't  do  is  vote.   But  they're 
all  there.   So  all  members  of  the  regents  are  present  at  all 
committee  meetings. 

Morris:   I  see.   So  it's  not  really  a  labor-saving  device. 

Wada:     It's  a  labor-saving  device  for  Friday,  because  by  Friday  all 

points  of  view  have  been  heard  and  motions  are  made  so  that  all 
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you  do  is,  the  chairman  calls  upon  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  he  says,  "I  move  the  A  report."  Bang!   And  then  he 
calls  on-- 

Morris:   Just  go  down  by  the  numbers. 

Wada:    Yes.   "Aye."   So  people  who  come  on  Fridays—who  don't  come  on 
Thursday- -say,  "What  kind  of  a  board  is  this?  They're  rubber- 
stamping  everything!   We  don't  even  know  what  the  hell  motion  has 
passed. " 

Morris:   I  see.   So  the  committee  meetings,  by  and  large,  are  discussions, 
and  votes  are  not  taken. 

Wada:    Votes  are  taken.   Only  committee  members  can  vote.   But  all  the 

other  members  who  are  non-members  of  that  committee  can  also  talk. 


Morris:   But  the  committees  are  just  passing  things  on?  Their  vote  is  to 
pass  it  on- -yes- -to  the  full-- 

Wada:     To  the  board  on  Friday. 

Morris:   With  a,  "Yes,  we  agree  to  this,"  or,  "We  pass  it  on  without  any 
position"? 

Wada:     Friday,  there's  no  question  or  discussion  at  all.   It's,  "I  move," 
and,  "I  second."   Bang!   Bang- -bang- -bang.   It  goes  down  the  line. 

Morris:   You  know  what  the  discussion  has  been,  and  you've  made  up  your 
mind.   That's  kind  of  voting  by  consensus,  in  a  way. 

Wada:    Yes,  it  is. 

Morris:   Well,  why  don't  we  stop  there  for  today.   You  have  some  more 

things  on  your  agenda.   If  you  can  spare  another  period  of  time-- 
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IX  LEADERSHIP  IN  NONPROFIT  ORGANIZATIONS 
[Interview  4:   February  2,  1990 ]//# 

San  Francisco  Civil  Service  Commission 


Morris:   I  was  looking  at  your  vita,  and  it  looks  like  you  spent  a  lot  of 

time  on  things  like  the  San  Francisco  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  Social  Service  Commission.   This  is  while  you  were  also 
executive  director  of  the  YMCA.   How  did  you  manage? 

Wada:     I  guess  part  of  it  is,  ahead  of  time,  to  get  as  much  work  done  as 
possible  and  have  a  staff  that  can  be  depended  on,  because  Civil 
service  was  once  a  week.   Social  Service  was  every  other  week. 
There  was  a  lot  of  reading  to  be  done. 

Morris:   Civil  Service- -you  were  determining  who  was  going  to  be  hired  for 
jobs? 

Wada:     No,  this  was  to  approve  of  all  job  announcements  going  out  for 

different  positions,  and  then,  once  they  went  out,  to  hear  appeals 
from  people  who  were  disappointed  in  their  scores.   They  thought 
the  examination  was  unfair.   Then  we  heard  cases  for  terminations 
or  suspensions  of  civil  service  employees,  et  cetera. 

Morris:   What  kinds  of  questions  interested  you?  Were  there  many  Japanese 
people  who  were  in  civil  service  jobs  at  that  point? 

Wada:     There  was  quite  a  number  of  Japanese  in  civil  service.   I  guess 
one  of  the  main  things  was  in  regard  to  job  specifications, 
because,  in  those  days,  they  had  job  specifications  in  terms  of 
height  and  weight  which  many  people  couldn't  meet.   They  came  to 
us  and  asked  us  to  lower  the  height  limit  and  weight  limit, 
especially  for  police  and  fire.   They  had  a  height  limit.   You  had 
to  be  five-foot-eight  or  nine  and  weigh  so  many  pounds.   We 
lowered  the  height  limit  for  police  and  fire  departments. 
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Morris:   Really?  Would  you  have  gotten  involved  in  the  questions  about 
affirmative  action  in  the  police  and  fire  departments? 

Wada:    Yes.   After  a  complaint,  we  changed  the  composition  of  our  oral 
boards.   You  know,  for  civil  service,  they  have  a  written  exam, 
and  those  who  pass  the  written  exam  then  go  before  oral  boards. 
We  changed  the  oral  boards  so  that  minorities  would  be 
represented,  and  women  would  be  represented,  on  the  oral  boards, 
instead  of  the  oral  boards  being  all  white  males. 

Morris:   Did  that  take  some  tussles  to  get  through  the  Civil  Service 
Commission? 

Wada:    Yes,  especially  the  staff  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.   The 
general  manager  of  civil  service  was  against  it,  and  staff.   I 
said,  "It  may  do  you  some  good,  because  I  see  no  minorities  or 
women  high  up  in  your  own  administrative  staff.   This  is  not  a 
good  thing." 

Morris:   As  an  example. 

Wada:    That's  right.   His  top  administrative  staff  was  all  male.   I  said, 
"This  is  not  good.   Times  have  changed."   But  he  was  quite  a 
sexist- -George  Grubb--so  until  we  passed  that  policy  decision,  he 
wasn't  going  to  bend,  [chuckles] 

Morris:   Had  he  kind  of  run  the  commission  the  way  he  wanted  it  for  a 
while? 


Wada:    Yes. 

Morris:   Did  you  have  some  allies  in  suggesting  these  changes  in  the 
commission? 

Wada:     It  was  very  difficult  until  John  Molinari  came  on  the  commission. 
In  those  days,  it  was  a  three-person  commission.   So  when  he  came 
on,  he  was  a  little  bit  more  flexible  in  terms  of  changing  the 
requirements . 

Morris:   Yes,  and  there  was  the  third  person—city  employee? 

Wada:    No,  the  third  person  was  a  representative  from  the  labor  unions. 
He  was  an  old  labor  union  member  from  the  Cooks  Union.   He  was 
adamant  about  not  changing. 

Morris:   Protecting  the  jobs  of  the  existing  union  people. 

Wada:    Yes.   And,  by  and  large,  in  those  days,  cooks  were  all  males,  too 
Amazingly. 
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Morris 


Wada  : 


Morris 


Wada: 


In  the  public  sector, 
female- - 


In  the  household,  cooking  was  still  truly  a 


Morris 

Wada  : 

Morris 

Wada: 

Morris 

Wada: 


Morris 


That's  right,  and  yet  his  union  sent  cooks  out  to  not  only 
governmental,  they  sent  them  out  to  hotels  and  fancy  restaurants, 
et  cetera.   I  said,  "Great  God!   You  can't  keep  on  doing  that." 

That's  right,  because  San  Francisco  had  a  couple  of  notable 
pickets  of  hotels  because  of  their  lack  of  minority  employees. 

Yes,  and  some  of  the  places  where  that  union  sent  workers -- 

Olympic  Club,  et  cetera- -wouldn' t  even  let  women  into  their  doors. 

So,  at  least,  in  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  we  changed  that  a 
little. 

You  made  a  change  for  the  better.   Was  this  on  your  own 
initiative,  or  did  you  have  people  from  the  community  coming  in 
and-  - 

They  would  come  in  at  the  public  hearings  that  we  would  have,  but 
it  had  to  take  a  motion  from  a  commission.   So  I  made  the  motion. 

Did  you  get  some  newspaper  coverage  from  that  motion? 
Oh,  the  newspapers  were  really  there. 

Were  there  some  people  on  the  Chronicle  and  the  Examiner  staff  who 
were  interested  in  the  question  of  broadening  job  opportunities? 

I  can't  recall  in  those  days  who  covered  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  from  the  two  newspapers.   I  know  that  there  was  a  lot 
of  coverage,  especially  around  the  time  when  we  were  talking  about 
lowering  the  height  limit  for  the  fire  department  and  the  police 
department.   There  was  a  lot  of  coverage,  and  then  the  question 
that  women  should  not  have  the  same  kind  of  strength- -you  know, 
after  they  passed,  they  have  to  lift  so  many  pounds  and  carry  a 
hose,  and  so  we  felt  that  those  tests  of  agility  ought  to  be 
changed  in  order  that  women  might  have  a  chance  to  pass ,  otherwise 
they  would  pass  the  written  exam  and  the  oral  exam,  and  they  would 
flunk  out  on  the  strength  test.   So  we  even  had  to  change  the 
strength  test. 

That's  an  interesting  question,  when  you  think  about  firemen 
operating  in  pairs  and  carting  an  injured  person  out  of  a  burning 
building. 
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Social  Services  Commission:  Juvenile  Justice  Commission 


Morris:   Then  the  Social  Services  Commission- -what's  that  respond  to? 

Wada:    That's  the  Department  of  Social  Services.   It's  the  welfare 
department . 

Morris:   That's  what  I  thought.   Would  you  have  worked  with  them  before  on 
some  projects  at  the  YM? 

Wada :    No . 

Morris:   And  the  Juvenile  Justice  Commission  was-- 

Wada:    The  Juvenile  Justice  Commission  was  something  that  I  had  been 

involved  with  before,  because  the  Juvenile  Justice  Commission  was 
the  monitoring  body  over  the  juvenile  hall  and  the  probation 
department.   The  Log  Cabin  Ranch  had  to  do  with  juveniles  who  had 
gotten  into  trouble.   In  the  days  when  we  were  there,  the  Juvenile 
Justice  Commission,  the  probation  department  used  to  handle  cases 
of  what  they  call  the  601  and  301- -young  people  who  were  abused  by 
their  parents  or  had  run  away  from  home,  and  these  kinds  of 
things . 

Morris:  Those  are  sections  of  the  city  code? 

Wada:  Of  the  Welfare  and  Institutions  Code --state. 

Morris:  Had  you  asked  to  be  appointed  to  the  Juvenile  Justice  Commission? 

Wada :  No . 

Morris:  Were  there  things  you  were  interested  in  doing  basically- - 

Wada:    The  members  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Commission  are  appointed  by 
the  presiding  judge  of  the  superior  court,  who  runs  the  juvenile 
court.   In  those  days,  I  was  appearing  before  the  different  judges 
out  at  juvenile  court  and  before  the  hearing  officers  on  behalf  of 
youngsters  from  the  Y  who  had  gotten  into  trouble.   So  I  got  to 
know  them  and  the  members  of  the  staff. 

Morris:   So  it  was  the  judge,  maybe,  that  suggested  that  you  be  nominated. 
Wada:    That's  right.   It's  the  judge  who  appoints,  anyhow. 
Morris:   Oh,  it  is?   It  is?   It's  not  the  board  of  supervisors? 
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Wada: 


No.   In  California,  the  superior  court  judge  who  is  at  the 
juvenile  court  appoints.   The  board  of  supervisors  do  not  appoint. 

And  the  juvenile  court  is  part  of  the  superior  court? 
That's  correct. 


That's  interesting, 
were  on  the--? 


Was  it  the  same  judge  all  the  time  that  you 


No.   I  would  guess  that  the  juvenile  court  does  not  have  a  very 
high  status  among  superior  court  judges,  so  that  they  would  be 
appointed  but  they  wouldn't  want  to  stay  over  two  or  three  years. 
Then  they  would  want  to  rotate  back  to  superior  court  and  the  Hall 
of  Justice,  Criminal  Division  or  Civil  Division.   So  we  used  to 
have  a  constant  changeover  of  juvenile  court  judges. 

Does  that  make  a  difference? 

I  would  think  so,  because,  in  those  days,  until  the  change  was 
recently  made,  the  judges,  in  a  sense,  not  only  presided  at 
trials,  they  administered  the  juvenile  hall  and  the  probation 
department.   Every  time  you  had  a  new  judge  come  in,  he  would  try 
to  change  things  in  regard  to  how  the  department  worked,  which  was 
not  very  satisfactory.   I  don't  think  judges  ought  to  be  running  a 
juvenile  hall  and  probation  department.   It  should  be  left  to  the 
professionals  who  are  hired,  like  the  chief  juvenile  probation 
officer  and  his  staff. 

Did  they  have  some  problems- -the  staff  of  probation  people  and  the 
judges? 

I  would  guess  that  they  would  always  have  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  the  judge,  you  know,  because  they're  kind  of  afraid.   So  they 
went  along,  but  it  was  the  constant  change  because  different 
judges  would  have  different  kinds  of  interests  and  different  kinds 
of  things  that  they  wanted  instituted. 

That  would  make  it  hard  for  the  Juvenile  Justice  Commission  to 
then  suggest  changes,  wouldn't  it? 

That's  correct,  because  we  were  all  appointed  by  the  judge. 
That's  a  really  odd  arrangement.   Is  it  still  that  way? 

No,  in  the  recent  election,  the  voters  in  San  Francisco  decided 
that  there  would  be  a  Juvenile  Probation  Commission  appointed  by 
the  mayor,  which  would  administer  the  juvenile  probation 
department,  and  the  juvenile  hall,  and  the  Log  Cabin  Ranch.   So 
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there  will  be  a  seven-person  commission  now,  although  Mayor  Agnos 
is  so  slow,  he  hasn't  appointed  a  member  of  that  commission  yet. 

Morris:   Is  that  something  that  people  have  been  urging,  that  he  get--? 

Wada:    I  think  it  came  through  mainly  the  work  of  Supervisor  Nancy 

Walker,  who  was  very  interested  in  the  welfare  of  young  people  who 
had  gotten  into  trouble . 

Morris:   Was  she  somebody  you've  worked  with? 

Wada:    Yes,  I  knew  her  quite  well.   I  worked  with  her  on  the  West  Bay 

Health  Systems  Agency  to  change  some  of  the  health  care  delivery 
system- -in  the  West  Bay  counties,  et  cetera.   I  got  to  know  her 
quite  well.   When  she  introduced  that  charter  amendment,  she  asked 
whether  I  would  head  the  committee  to  raise  money  for  it  and  to 
get  voter  support  for  it. 

Morris:   You  were  still  a  member  of  the  commission? 

Wada:     I  had  just  gotten  off.   I  served- -great  God,  I  don't  know  how  many 
years.   I  served  one  more  year  than  I  was  supposed  to,  since  the 
judge  at  that  time,  Judge  Daniel  Weinstein,  had  said,  "There's 
lots  of  things  wrong  at  juvenile  hall,  and  I  know  that  your  term 
has  ended,  but  would  you  stay  on  for  an  additional  year?"   So  I 
stayed  on  an  additional  year  in  addition  to  my  regular  two  terms. 

Morris:   Right.   With  some  special  assignment? 

Wada:    No,  mainly  the  special  assignment  was  to  correct  some  of  the 
abuses  at  the  juvenile  hall. 

Morris:   What  kinds  of  problems  were  there? 

Wada:    Well,  there  were  charges  of  continued  abuse  of  the  youngsters  by 
the  staff  members  working  in  juvenile  hall,  the  group  counselors. 
There  were  instances  of  beatings.   There  was  an  instance  where  a 
young  man  hanged  himself,  and  the  place  was  falling  apart  because 
of  lack  of  maintenance.   Kids  were  trying  to  escape  from  the 
place,  lots  of  fighting  among  the  inmates -- 

Morris:   That  sounds  like  a  job  for  a  full-time  consultant.   Were  you  still 
executive  director  of  the  Buchanan  YM  when  you  were--? 

Wada:    No,  I  think  I  had  retired  by  that  time. 
Morris:   I  see.   Did  you  spend  like  full-time--? 
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Wada:    No.   We  decided  that  in  order  to  do  some  of  the  legwork,  we  needed 
to  hire  a  person  very  knowledgeable  in  that.   So,  at  that  time,  we 
hired  Allen  Breed,  who  used  to  be  the  director  of  the  California 
Youth  Authority,  to  come  in  with  his  team  to  really  study  and  make 
recommendations  in  regard  to  how  juvenile  hall  might  be  improved. 
I  pushed  for  his  appointment,  because  I  had  known  him  on  the  time 
that  I  was  on  the  parole  board. 

Morris:   I  recall  that  he  was  interested  in  reorganizing  as  a  way  to  get 
some  new  ideas  into  state  correctional  programs. 

Wada:    That's  correct.   I  think  he  also  recommended  that  too  many 

youngsters  with  minimal  offenses  were  being  kept  locked  up,  and 
that  they  should  not  be  locked  up,  and  that  they  should  be  sent 
back  to  the  community  with  some  oversight  by  community-based 
agencies  providing  services. 

Morris:   The  kind  of  thing  that  you  had  been  doing  earlier  on  with  the  Y. 

Wada:    That's  right,  yes. 

Morris:   Were  there  some  actions  following  these  recommendations? 

Wada:     I  think  a  few  of  his  recommendations  were  followed  by  the  chief 
juvenile  probation  officer,  but,  then  again,  progress  was  very 
slow  because  not  only  did  the  chief  juvenile  probation  officer 
have  some  say  about  this,  the  superior  court  judge  had  something 
to  say  about  it.   I'm  not  quite  sure  that  some  of  these  judges 
really  thought  too  highly  of  those  recommendations. 

Morris:   I  see.   You're  saying  it's  hard  to  get  change  in  things  related  to 
county  government. 

Wada:    I  think  so.   I  think  change  comes  very  hard  in  county  government, 
in  the  departments . 

Morris:   Even  though  it  looks  as  if  San  Francisco  is  a  community  where 

people  will  really  go  down  and  pound  on  the  table  at  the  hearings 
and  things  like  that? 

Wada:    I  guess  it  really  doesn't  matter  that  much. 


Coleman  Advocates  for  Youth:  San  Francisco  Legal  Aid 


Morris:   There  was  an  organization- -I  think  it  still  exists- -Coleman 

Advocates  for  Youth?  A  Mrs.  Coleman  left  a  bunch  of  money  for 
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helping  children,  and  it  was  used  to  set  up  an  advocacy 
organization? 

Wad a:     Yes. 

Morris:   Did  they  play  a  role? 

Wada:    They  were  always  at  meetings  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Commission, 
advocating  change  for  the  better,  having  a  lesser  number  of 
youngsters  locked  up,  et  cetera.   They  still  play  a  very  key  role 
in  terms  of  better  services  for  children  and  youth  in  San 
Francisco.   They  have  a  very  good  executive  director.   The  deputy 
executive  director,  I  think,  was  a  lecturer  in  the  School  of 
Social  Welfare  at  Cal ,  at  Berkeley. 

Morris:   Did  they  provide  any  direct  services? 

Wada:    No.   They  were  just  an  advocacy  group.   They  do  studies  and 

analysis- -have  conferences- -but  they're  just  an  advocacy  group. 
They  don't  have  direct  services. 

Morris:   Could  you  judge  whether  they  have  made  it  easier  to  get  these 
questions  heard  by  the  county  committees? 

Wada:     I  would  guess  that  Coleman  Advocates  for  Children,  Youth,  and 
Families  has  been  one  of  the  primary  moving  forces  for  better 
services  for  children  and  youth  in  San  Francisco.   Yes.   They 
really  are  quite  active,  quite  strong,  and  they're  able  to  recruit 
community  support  for  whatever  activity  is  their  undertaking. 

Morris:   Are  there  a  couple  of  particularly  strong  people  who  see  to  it 
that  Coleman  keeps  itself  active? 

Wada:    The  executive  director,  and  then  they  have  good  people  on  their 
board  of  directors. 

Morris:   Anybody  in  particular  that  you've  worked  with? 

Wada:    Well,  the  one  that  has  been  a  longtime  advocate  is  Mrs.  Jean 

Jacobs --and  Peter  Bell,  and,  I  guess,  Art  Tapia,  who,  oddly,  is 
also  a  police  officer,  [chuckles] 

Morris:   Really?  He's  an  active  police  officer  in  the  San  Francisco  PD? 
Oh,  now,  that's  interesting.   Is  he  a  juvenile  officer? 

Wada:    No,  he  is  not.   He  is  an  inspector  in  the  police  department,  not 
in  the  juvenile  bureau.   I  think,  at  one  time,  he  used  to  be  a 
member  of  the  police  community  relations  bureau. 
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Morris:   Does  the  police  department  send  him,  or  is  it  just  that  he  himself 
has  this  interest? 

Wada:     I  think  he  was  selected  by  the  board  of  Coleman  Advocates  to  serve 
because  he  was  such  an  advocate  on  behalf  of  children  and  youth. 
It  started  out  that  he  was  largely  interested  in  the  children  and 
the  youth  of  the  Mission  District,  because  he  is  Hispanic. 

[phone  interruption] 

Morris:   Was  it  your  work  on  the  Juvenile  Justice  Commission  that  got  you 
involved  with  the  San  Francisco  Legal  Aid  Association? 

Wada:    No,  I  was  with  the  Legal  Aid  much  before  I  started  on  the  Juvenile 
Justice  Commission. 

Morris:   The  dates  I  have  are  '73  to  '83. 

Wada:    Yes.   That's  before  I  got  on  the  Juvenile  Justice  Commission,  I 
think. 

Morris:   Right.   Was  there  something  special  going  on  in  the  Legal  Aid 
Society? 


Diversifying  Boards  of  Directors 


Wada:     It's  just  that  the  friend  of  mine  was  the  executive  director  of 
the  Legal  Aid,  and  he  wanted  to  diversify  his  board  of  directors, 
so  I  served. 

Morris:   How  did  you  feel  about  being  asked  to  be  the  person  to  diversify 
the  board? 

Wada:    Well,  one  finds  that  a  kind  of  a  responsibility  to  be  the  first 

minority  to  serve  on  a  board.   I'm  sometimes  reluctant  to  be  that 
person,  but  I  usually  say  yes. 

Morris:   Are  there  times  when  you've  been  made  to  feel  uncomfortable  as  a 
first  Japanese  American? 

Wada:    Usually,  I'm  not  all  that  uncomfortable,  because  there  are  usually 
people  on  the  board  whom  I  have  known.   But  it's  something  that  is 
not  of  my  primary  interest,  or  I  don't  place  high  priority  on 
that. 

Morris:   I  see.   You  hope  that-- 
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Wada :    My  term  ends . 

Morris:   You  will  make  the  changeover,  and  then  somebody- - 

Wada:    And  then,  following,  it  will  be  easier  for  them  to  appoint 
somebody  else  from  the  minority  group. 

Morris:   Has  that  become  more  easy  in  the  last  ten  years  or  so? 

Wada:    I  would  think  so,  because  even  on  the  regents,  I  think  I  was  the- 
-what?  The  governor  had  first  appointed  a  black,  Yvonne 
Brathwaite  Burke,  and  then  he  appointed  me  as  the  first  Asian 
American.   Then,  the  governor  appointed  Vilma  Martinez  as  the 
first  Hispanic. 

Morris:  Were  the  three  of  you  all  appointed  about  the  same  time? 

Wada:  That's  correct.   Well,  about  a  year  apart. 

Morris:  So  Jerry  Brown  was  really  looking  to  diversify  his  appointments. 

Wada:  Yes,  on  the  regents. 

Morris:  So  that  you  weren't  the  lone  non-white  face  around. 

Wada:  That's  correct. 

Morris:  But  in  the  San  Francisco  scene,  it's  a  smaller  community. 

Wada:    Yes,  because,  I  think,  when  I  was  appointed  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  it  was  the  first  time  that  a  minority  person  had  ever 
been  appointed  to  that  commission. 

Morris:   Anybody? 

Wada:    Anybody.   No  blacks  or  no  Hispanics  had  ever  been  appointed  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  although  the  Social  Service  Commission- 
-when  I  was  appointed  there,  there  was  an  African  American  already 
on. 

Morris:   Were  there  people  in  the  Japanese -American  community  who  were 

urging  people  in  the  city  government  to  take  a  look  at  this  and  to 
make  appointments? 

Wada:  I  guess  the  pressure  largely  came  from  the  black  organization  in 
those  days.  I  can't  recall  the  Japanese  community  ever  pressing 
for  appointments  in  those  days. 
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Morris:   That's  interesting.   If  you  don't  mind,  I  would  like  to  stop  and 
turn  over  the  tape.   Just  yesterday--!  don't  know  if  you  noticed 
it  in  the  Chronicle-  -there  was  an  article  about  arts 
organizations  . 

Wada  :     I  saw  that. 

Morris:   That  seemed  to  be  related  to  fundraising  as  much  as  to  diversity 
of  boards  . 


Morris:   I  wondered  what  you  thought  about  that  kind  of  an  approach?   If 

you  thought  that  it  was  going  to  produce  an  increase  in  Asians  of 
various  nations? 

Wada:     I  think  Asians  of  certain  socioeconomic  groups  do  attend  the 
opera,  and  the  symphony,  and  the  ballet--!  guess  not  in  great 
numbers,  but,  I  think,  as  the  composition  of  San  Francisco  among 
the  corporate  community  changes,  in  order  to  make  up  the  deficit 
for  each  season,  I  guess  they  need  to  turn  to  the  Asian  community, 
because  the  Asian  community  does  raise  a  lot  of  money  in  political 
campaigns.   It's  no  reason  why  they  can't  give  monies  to 
performing  arts  organizations. 

Morris:   So  the  progress  has  been  that  Asians  became  interested  in  politics 
and  started  participating  in  putting  financial  support  in  a 
political  campaign? 

Wada:    Yes.   I  think  the  push  for  that  largely  came  from  the  Chinese 
community,  largely  through  the  vehicle  of  the  Chinese  -American 
Democratic  Club,  which  is  a  very  large  organization. 

Morris:   Is  that  statewide? 


Wada: 


Morris 
Wada  : 


Morris 


No,  the  Chinese -American  Democratic  Club  is  San  Francisco. 
That  goes  back  quite  a  ways,  then. 

That  goes  back  quite  a  ways.   They  were  the  first  ones  to  start 
raising  thoughts  about,  largely,  Chinese  Americans,  but  they  also 
included  other  Asian  groups  in  taking  part  in  politics,  being 
considered  for  appointments  to  different  boards  and  commissions. 

Once  there's  been  a  breakthrough,  and  you  begin  to  get  some 
diversity  on  the  public  commissions,  is  that  then,  kind  of,  the 
next  step  into  the  private  nonprofit  and  cultural  organizations? 
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Wada: 


Morris 


Uada: 


Morris 


Wada: 


Morris 


Wada: 


Morris 


Wada: 


They  have  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  any  group  putting  a  lot  of 
pressure  on,  although  I  think  corporations  are  beginning  to  place 
women  and  certain  minorities  on  their  board  of  directors,  like 
Pacific  Telesis  and  PG&E.   But  I  don't  know  of  any  Asians  or 
blacks  who  have  been  appointed.   I  know  some  women  and  some 
Hispanics  who  have  been  appointed  to  boards  of  directors- -Telesis 
and  PG&E. 

Bob  Maynard  and  Charles  Patterson  and  Norvel  Smith  in  the  last  ten 
or  fifteen  years --Mr.  Patterson  and  Mr.  Maynard,  particularly- -I 
see  their  names  on  so  many  boards.   I  sometimes  wondered  if  they 
have  any  time  to  go  to  the  office. 

Yes.   I  guess  they're  probably  the  first  of  their  ethnic  group,  or 
first  of  the  minority  group,  ever  to  be  appointed,  so  they  say 
yes,  at  least  to  break  the  ice. 

Did  you  feel  like,  because  you  were  the  first  person  to  diversify 
the  group,  that  you  then  also  had  a  responsibility  to  speak  up 
about  the  concerns  of  other  Japanese  Americans? 

I  think  because  I  was  the  first,  say,  on  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  I  felt  that  it  was  my  responsibility  to  look  after  the 
concerns  and  the  interests  of  minorities,  rather  than  just 
Japanese . 

Did  that  mean  that  you  kind  of  developed  a  supportive  network,  as 
it  would  be,  with  people  who  had  some  activist  ideas  in  the  black 
community  and  the  Hispanic  community? 

That's  how  come  I  made  friends  with  people  who  are  very  active  in 
terms  of  affirmative  action  in  the  black  community,  and  the 
Chinese  community,  and  the  Filipino  community. 

Could  we  run  down  some  of  those  names  of  people  that  were  helpful 
in  promoting  the  cause? 

Well,  in  the  black  community  in  those  days,  I  remember  that  I  was 
very  close  to  Dr.  Dan  Collins,  a  dentist  who  was  very  active,  and 
Granvel  Jackson,  who  later  became  president  of  the  NAACP,  and  now, 
Ida  Strickland,  and  Lulann  McGriff ,  who  are  very  active  in  the 
NAACP  as  well  as  the  Black  Leadership  Forum.   I  came  to  know 
Harold  Yee  and  Henry  Der  in  the  Chinese  community  quite  well, 
because  they  were  in  the  forefront  of  the  Chinese  community  about 
pushing  for  affirmative  action. 


Morris 


I  know  Mr.  Der  works  with  Chinese  for  Affirmative  Action, 
about  Harold  Yee? 


How 
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Wada:    Harold  Yee ,  I  think,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Chinese  - 

American  Democratic  Club.   He  is  the  executive  director  of  Asians 
Incorporated,  that  helps  Asian  Americans  and  all  the  minorities 
learn  to  become  entrepreneurs,  to  become  small  businessmen. 


Federal  Funds  for  Minority  Small  Businesses 


Morris:   Was  the  urge  for  that  coming  because  there  were  some  federal 
programs  for  funds  for  small  businesses? 

Wada:    That's  correct.   I  guess  it  was  during  that  time  that  Congress  and 
the  office  of  the  president  showed  great  interest  in  terms  of 
encouraging  the  matter  that  minorities  must  be  getting  into 
business- -minorities  must  be  in  positions  of  power  and  authority. 
So  it  just  felt  right. 

Morris:   Would  this  be  during  [James  E.]  Jimmy  Carter's  presidency? 

Wada:     I  guess  it  was  even  before  that.   I  guess  it  was  during  [John  F. ] 
Kennedy's  administration. 

Morris:   There  began  to  be  some  funds. 

Wada:    That's  right --funds  from  the  federal  government. 

Morris:   Coming  out  of  conversations  with  Kennedy  people  during  the 
campaign? 

Wada:     That's  correct,  because  the  Kennedy  people  did  come  around  and  ask 
for  support  in  the  different  minority  communities  as  well  as 
asking  for  funds  to  be  raised. 

Morris:   And  the  discussions  were,  "We  would  be  interested  in  supporting 
you  if  we  thought  there  was  going  to  be  some  support  for  us." 

Wada:    Yes.   "What  are  you  going  to  do  for  us? "--one  of  those  things. 

Morris:   It's  nice  that  they  come  and  ask  once  in  a  while.   Was  the  feeling 
that  the  Kennedy  administration  did  follow  through  on  those? 

Wada:    I  found  that  the  Kennedy  administration  was  fairly  good  in  this. 

Morris:   Were  some  of  the  same  ideas  carried  over,  then,  in  the  [Lyndon  B.] 
Johnson  administration? 
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Wada:    Yes.   I  think,  once  the  pressure  was  on,  and  some  progress  made, 

that  it's  hard  to  stop  it.   Things  kept  moving,  and  if  the  federal 
administration  or  Sacramento  slowed  down,  then  a  local  civil 
rights  group  would  put  on  the  pressure. 

Morris:   Once  the  dialogue  was  begun,  keep  it  going. 

Once  there  was  interest  and  some  funding  for  minority 
entrepreneurs  at  the  federal  level,  did  that  make  it  easier  to  do 
business  with  city  government,  and  local  banks,  and  things  like 
that? 

Vada:    That's  right.   That's  why  organizations  such  as  Asians 

Incorporated  and  Chinese  for  Affirmative  Action  became  very 
active,  and  very  strong,  and  garnered  a  lot  more  support  in  their 
communities . 


"New  Immigrants" 


Morris:   What  about,  then,  ten  or  fifteen  years  later,  as  we  begin  to  get 
lots  of  what  the  people  call  "new  immigrants"- -people  from 
different  Asian  countries  coming  in  under  severe  political 
pressure  at  home?   Did  that  make  a  change  in  the  mix  of  who  was 
doing  what  in  the  Asian  community? 

Wada:     I  guess  the  whole  civil  rights  organization  still  continued,  but 
then  there  started  up  new  organizations,  like  the  Center  for 
Southeast  Asian  Refugees,  the  Cambodian  Family  Association,  or  the 
Mutual  Assistance  Association  among  the  newer  arriving  groups.   So 
these  new  groups  were  formed,  because  they  didn't  think  that  the 
old  groups  really  served  their  interests  specifically.   They 
thought  they  would  advocate  for  themselves. 

Morris:   Really?  As  they  arrived? 

Wada:    That's  right.   Well,  there  used  to  be --the  Center  for  Southeast 
Asian  Refugees  was  the  overall  umbrella  group.   That  was  one  of 
the  first  groups  that  was  formed,  and  yet  they  included  Vietnamese 
and  others.   Then,  the  Cambodians  and  the  Thais  felt  uncomfortable 
within  that,  so  they  formed  their  own.   There  were  differences. 
All  Southeast  Asians  weren't  the  same,  and  they  had  different 
interests,  so  they  broke  off  on  their  own.   So  we  have  a  Thai 
organization- -we  have  Cambodian  organizations- -in  addition  to 
Vietnamese  organizations. 
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Morris :   Is  this  because  some  of  the  folks  who  come  in  have  already  had 

some  organizing  experience  in  Cambodia  or  Thailand,  or  they  just 
caught  on  quickly  that  that's  how  you  do  things  in  the  United 
States? 

Wada:    I'm  not  quite  sure  whether  they  had  these  organizations  back  where 
they  came  from,  but  I  think  they  caught  on  how  things  get  done  in 
America.   That's  the  way  they  had  to  go. 

Morris:   That's  impressive- - 
Wada:    Yes,  it  is. 

Morris :  - -when  you  think  how  long  it  has  taken  some  other  people  to  get 
organized  and  speak  up  for  themselves.  So  newcomers  take  it  up 
right  away. 

Wada:     Even  in  this  organization,  the  YMCA--they  had  English  classes  for 
all  Southeast  Asian  refugees.   But,  pretty  soon,  the  refugees 
start  saying,  "We  don't  want  to  be  in  a  whole  group  together.   We 
want  our  own  English  classes."   The  Thai  had  their  own,  the 
Cambodians  had  their  own,  and  the  Vietnamese  had  their  own.   I 
think  it  wasn't  recognized  that  there  is  animosity  among  those 
groups . 

Morris:   That  was  what  I  was  wondering- -if  this  wish  to  have  separate 
groups  means  that  there  are  some  tensions  between  them. 

Wada:     There  are. 

Morris:   What  does  that  say  to  an  area  like  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area, 

which  is  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  deal  with  all  these  different 
people,  plus  all  the  different--? 

Wada:     I  don't  think  that  issue  has  really  been  faced  directly  or 

resolved,  because  the  newly  arrived  immigrants  do  band  together, 
and,  like  Cambodians,  there  are  lots  of  them,  among  the  hill 
people,  settling  in  certain  parts  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and 
here- -this  area- -was  a  place  where  all  Southeast  Asian  came. 
Then,  they  start  to  move  out  as  their  economic  condition  improves, 
but  it  would  seem  to  me  that,  at  least  the  Cambodians- -they've 
moved  into  the  Western  Addition,  but  they  kind  of  go  into  the  same 
apartment  complexes  or  near  one  another.   So  we  see  that  ethnic 
ties  are  fairly  strong  among  those  groups. 

Morris:   Well,  when  you  and  I  were  kids,  the  idea  was  that  America  was  a 
great  melting  pot,  and  we  would  all  be  assimilated.   My  Irish 
ancestors  wanted  to  lose  all  their  Irishness  and  become  American. 
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Nowadays,  it  seems  to  have  turned  around- -that  people  wish  to 
maintain  their  ethnic  and  regional  heritage  and  tradition. 

Wada:    That's  correct.   So,  I  think,  among  minority  groups,  the  issue  is 
no  longer  assimilation- -they  don't  believe  in  assimilation.   They 
feel  that  probably  they  ought  to  integrate  but  retain  some  of 
their  cultural  practices  and  traits. 


United  Way  and  Other  Umbrella  Organizations 


Morris:   Does  that  make  things  more  difficult  for  an  umbrella  organization 
like  the  YM  or  the  United  Way  in  trying  to  devise  programs  and 
figure  out  how  to  allocate  resources? 

Wada:    I  served  on  the  board  for  two  terms  of  the  United  Way.   I  think, 
in  that,  the  United  Way  had  to  make  some  changes  in  the  way  they 
allocated  monies.   They  would  allocate  money  to  specific  ethnic 
groups,  because  that  ethnic  group  would  serve  the  need  of  that 
ethnic  group.   They  thought  that  they  could  serve  them  much  better 
than  other  groups  could  who  were  more  broadly  based.   So  I  find 
that  the  membership  of  the  United  Way  came  in- -like  during  the 
recent  AIDS  thing  about  three  or  four  years  ago --the  United  Way 
even  targeted  the  San  Francisco  AIDS  Foundation  and  Shanti  to 
receive  a  portion  of  the  monies  given.   So  they  recognize  that 
perhaps  these  two  gay  organizations  were  important  to  be  funded 
and  singled  out. 

Morris:   Be  singled  out  for  serving- -because  they  were  accessible  to 
everybody  who  had  the  AIDS  problem,  whatever  their  ethnic 
background? 

Wada:    That's  correct.   And,  later,  when  I  had  left,  we  started  getting 
ideas  that  perhaps  the  black  gays,  and  the  Hispanic  gays,  and 
Asian  gays,  weren't  really  being  served  well  by  the  overall  gay 
groups,  and  they  wanted  to  be  funded  separately. 

Morris:   So  what  you're  saying  is  there  was  opposition  to  grants  to  Shanti 
and  the  AIDS  Foundation? 

Wada:    No,  there  was  no  opposition.   We  felt  that  heretofore  they  have 
now  been  specified  to  receive  United  Way  monies,  and  the  drive 
was,  "Let's  set  aside  a  portion  of  the  new  contributions  to  the 
United  Way  to  these  organizations,  as  a  new  one,"  which  had  never 
been  done  before  by  United  Way. 
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Morris:   It  sounds  as  if  the  object  is  to  try  and  get  a  balance  point 

between  having  too  many  organizations  addressing  the  same  problem? 

Wada:    Yes,  because  once  you  start  looking  at  and  funding  organizations 

that  break  away  from  the  overall  umbrella  organization,  it  creates 
a  lot  of  problems  for  funding  organizations  like  United  Way. 

Morris:   And  trying  to  preserve  people's  independence  and  nationality  and- 


Wada:    And  yet,  I  guess --the  United  Way  had  a  very  difficult  time, 

because  I  remember  that  United  Way  gave  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
the  Black  United  Fund,  who  wanted  to  be  a  separate  organization 
and  become  a  fund  where  United  Way  would  give  them  some  money,  and 
they  would  raise  money  other  ways ,  and  give  it  to  only  black 
organizations.   That  agreement  fell  apart,  and  another 
organization  called  the  United  Black  Fund  took  the  place  of  the 
Black  United  Fund.   Isn't  that  amazing? 

Morris:   Heavens!   Which  one  is  operating  now? 

Wada:    I  think  they're  both  operating.   Only  thing  is,  the  United  Way 

funds  the  United  Black  Fund  and  not  the  Black  United  Fund.   It's 
just  a  transposition  of  the  two  words. 

Morris:   It  can  make  life  very  difficult  from  the  outside. 

Wada:     That's  correct.   And  then  the  Hispanic  organizations  heard  about 
this,  and  they  said,  "Well,  we  want  to  start  a  Hispanic 
foundation,  and  will  the  United  Way  give  us  our  seed  money  for 
about  $150,000  for  three  years?"  Now  I  hear  that  an  Asian 
foundation  located  in  the  East  Bay  will  make  an  application  to 
United  Way  to  be  the  recipient  of  monies,  too.   So  these  things 
happen,  that  ethnic  groups  will  try  to  assert  their  own  identity 
and  their  own  powers  in  order  to  get  monies  and  to  fund 
specifically  Asian  or  black  or  Hispanic  organizations.   It's  an 
odd  situation. 

Morris:   Yes.   It  makes  one  wonder.   In  your  experience  with  fundraising, 

the  more  people  there  are  in  the  field,  as  it  were,  raising  money - 
-does  that  make  it  harder  to  raise  money  for  one  organization,  or 
does  it  somehow  encourage  more  people  to  give  money?   Is  there  an 
increasing  availability  for  money  when  there  are  more  people 
asking? 
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Funding  for  Japanese  Cultural  Community  Center:  Japanese  Corporate 
Gifts 


Wada:    I  think  it  makes  it,  in  a  sense,  more  difficult.   The  latest 

venture  I  was  in  was  to  raise  three  million  dollars  to  build  the 
Japanese  Cultural  and  Community  Center.   It  was  started  by 
Japanese  Americans  and  Japanese,  but  the  fundraising  was  done 
largely  in  the  Japanese -American  communities  and  Japanese 
corporations,  although  the  situation  changed  when  we  went  to 
foundations  which  were  largely  white.   There- -you  know,  first  the 
buildings  are  up,  and  now,  one  of  the  programs  of  the  Japanese 
Cultural  and  Community  Center  is  the  seniors'  feeding  program 
where,  by  and  large,  the  Japanese  are  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
people  who  come  there  to  enjoy  meals.   The  Chinese  and  Caucasian 
groups  are  in  the  majority.   The  funds  for  that  still  come  from 
the  Japanese  community  to  underwrite  that. 

Morris :   Was  that  what  the  people  who  put  the  Japanese  Cultural  and 
Community  Center  together  had  in  mind? 

Wada:    They  didn't  have  that  in  mind  at  all.   Even  now,  in  different 
programs,  there  are  children  of  mixed  birth  taking  part  in  the 
activities.   The  senior  program  is  largely  Chinese  and  Caucasian, 
[chuckles)   It's  an  odd  situation,  but  the  money  comes  from, 
largely,  the  Japanese -American  community.   The  other  communities, 
even  the  Chinese  community,  don't  give,  except  in  the  rarest 
circumstances . 

Morris:   Really?  Because  they  see  it  as  a  Japanese -- 

Wada:    Because  of  the  name.   The  name  says,  "Japanese  Cultural  and 
Community  Center." 

Morris:   That's  in  the  area  that  was  traditionally- -Japanese  families  lived 
in  that  part  of  town? 

Wada:    That's  correct. 

Morris:   What  happens  in  a  case  like  that? 

Wada:     [sighs]   Several  times,  I  guess,  some  members  of  the  board  of 

directors,  say,  "Well,  you  know,  we're  the  Japanese  Cultural  and 
Community  Center,  and  yet  many  people  who  come  here  are  non- 
Japanese.   What  do  we  do  about  it?"  My  response  is,  "We  have 
received  local  governmental  monies.   We  have  received  foundation 
monies.   I  don't  think  they  would  appreciate  restricting  the 
participation  to  Japanese  only." 

Morris:  What  would  happen  if  the  name  were  changed  or  added  to  to  reflect 
that  this  was  the  Japanese  community  serving  the  larger  community 
of  San  Francisco? 
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Wada: 

Morris 
Wada: 

Morris 
Wada: 

Morris 

Wada: 


Morris 


Wada: 


Morris 
Wada : 


Well,  I'm  not  on  the  board,  so  I  guess  the  board  will  have  to 
wrestle  with  that  question. 

But  you  ended  up  in  charge  of  the  fundraising,  didn't  you? 

Yes,  and  I  said  that  I  would  agree  to  head  the  campaign  to  raise 
money,  but  I  made  the  stipulation  that  there  should  be  no 
restriction  on  people  who  take  part  in  program  activities. 

Did  you  have  trouble  with  that? 

No,  the  board  of  directors  took  it  up  and,  I  hear,  after  a  long 
discussion  agreed  to  it. 

Raising  money  has  been  a  major  part  of  your  responsibilities  for 
so  many  years  now.   Is  it  harder  raising  money  for  a  structure 
like  the  Japanese  community  center  than  for  programs? 

Yes,  because  many  foundations- -many  corporations- -have 
restrictions  on  giving  to  capital  campaigns.   They  would  give  to 
programs  but  not  to  capital,  so  you  have  to  select  your 
foundations  very  carefully,  and  the  corporations  very  carefully. 

You  mentioned  a  couple  of  times  that  some  of  the  money  has  come 
from  overseas.   Does  that  change  how  you  go  about  it,  or  is  this 
just  a  good  business  gesture  by  the  overseas  companies  that  put 
money  in? 

I  guess  only  a  limited  number  of  Japanese  corporations  put  money 
into  the  campaign,  and  those  are  corporations  that  do  business 
with  Japanese  Americans,  such  as  the  banks --the  Union  Bank,  the 
Sumitomo  Bank,  the  Sanwa  Bank- -although  organizations  such  as 
Mitsubishi  and  Mitsui  put  in  money.   The  large  companies,  like  car 
companies  —  Nissan,  and  Toyota,  and  Honda- -refuse . 

Really?   Even  Toyota  has  a  foundation. 

I  know.   Toyota  has  a  foundation.   Hitachi  has  a  foundation.   They 
both  turned  us  down,  because  they  said  they're  interested  in  arts 
organizations,  or  higher  education,  and  they  don't  believe  in 
giving  to  capital  campaigns,  even  if  it's  a  Japanese  Cultural  and 
Community  Center.   And  I  would  guess  that  perhaps  75  percent  of 
the  Japanese  corporations  located  in  San  Francisco  will  not  give. 
I  think  they  feel  a  little  sensitive  about  giving  to  a  Japanese - 
named  organization,  but  they  will  give  to  United  Way,  and  they 
will  give  to  earthquake  relief.   They  will  give  to  the  Red  Cross 
[chuckles],  but  not  to  the  Japanese  Cultural  and  Community  Center. 
Amazing! 
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Morris:   Sounds  like  --what  do  they  call  it?  --an  image  matter. 


Wada:    --Japanese  corporations.   Strange  psychology. 

Morris:   Corporations  were  so  generous  with  instant  gifts  when  the  October 
earthquake  happened.   Is  it  too  soon  to  tell  whether  that  giving 
for  an  emergency  cause  made  any  difference  on  the  regular  giving 
pattern  of  companies  and  individuals  for  1989? 

Wada:     Since  that  time,  I  think  the  Japanese  Consulate  here  has  urged 
Japanese  corporations  to  give  overall,  not  only  in  times  when 
emergencies  happen,  so  that  the  United  Way  board  now  has  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Bank  of  California,  which  is  a  Japanese 
bank,  serving  on  the  board.   They  hope  by  that,  Japanese 
corporations  will,  more  and  more,  give  to  the  United  Way. 

Morris:   So  that  it's  made  some  people  think  about  just  increasing  their 
giving  or  making  their  giving  more  consistent  since  the 
earthquake? 

Wada:     I  think  it's  been  more  consistent,  because  I  think  Japanese 

corporations  up  to  that  time  had  not  given  much  to  the  United  Way 
or  to  other  charitable  nonprofit  organizations.   But  with  this,  I 
think,  they  will  now  give  more.   Instead  of  to  individual 
organizations,  they'll  give  it  to  an  umbrella  organization  like 
the  United  Way. 

Morris:  Right.  Before  there's  an  emergency  and  then  let  the  existing 
machinery  deal  with  it. 

Wada:    That's  right. 

Morris:   Is  there  a  tradition  of  company  and  private  philanthropy  by  well- 
off  individuals  in  Japan? 

Wada:  I  had  not  heard  that  there  was  a  tradition  of  philanthropy  in 
Japan  prior  to  Japanese  corporations  coming  to  America.  They 
rarely  gave. 

Morris:   How  are  hospitals  and  museums  -and  things  like  that  funded  in 
Japan? 

Wada:     I  don't  know.   I  know  that  one  of  the  largest  museums,  the  Okada 
Museums,  that  has  places  in  Kobe  and  Kyoto,  is  funded  by  a  person 
who  founded  a  large  corporation.   He  put  his  money  into  it,  and  he 
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asked  his  friends  among  other  the  corporations  to  put  money  into 
it,  so  it's  kind  of  a  personal  basis,  I  guess,  on  which  they  give 

Morris:   That  sounds  like  the  history  of  the  origins  of  the  symphony  and 
the  museums  here- -private- - 

Wada:    But  you  ask  your  friends  that  you  know  instead  of  having  a  large 
public  campaign. 


San  Francisco  Education  Fund 


Morris:   Oh,  I  know  what  I'd  like  to  ask  you  about.   The  San  Francisco 
Education  Fund  —  are  you  a  founding  sponsor  of  that? 

Wada:    Yes. 

Morris:   Am  I  right  that  that  kind  of  grew  out  of  the  Riles -Roth 
Commission? 

Wada:     That's  correct,  because  many  of  the  members  who  were  active  in  the 
Riles -Roth  Commission  later  became  founders  of  the  San  Francisco 
Education  Fund. 

Morris:   Mr.  Roth  himself? 

Wada:     That's  right. 

Morris:   Did  he  put  in  some  seed  money  to  get  that  started? 

Wada:     I  think  he  put  in  a  fairly  large  chunk  of  seed  money  to  get  the 
San  Francisco  Education  Fund  started- -then  Leslie  Luttgens ,  Gwin 
Follis,  Ruth  Chance,  and  others. 

Morris:   And  that's  kind  of  operated  almost  like  a  foundation,  hasn't  it? 

Wada:    It  operates  like  a  foundation.   The  only  thing  is  the  recipients 

of  those  funds  are  individual  schools  and  school  teachers ,  not  the 
school  district. 

Morris:   Right.   It's  a  closed  foundation  raising  money  for  the 
educational- -public  school  structure. 

Wada:    That's  right. 

Morris:   Has  it  generally  been  that  there's  been  enough  money  to  give  to 
all  the  teachers  and  schools  requesting  some--? 
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Wada:    When  I  was  on  the  board,  I  think  it  was  only  a  rare  occasion  when 
an  individual  teacher  or  school  was  turned  down  with  a  request. 
It  raises  a  fair  amount  of  money,  but  they  don't  give  large 
grants.   They  give  grants  all  the  way  from  $500  to  $3000,  and  they 
feel  that  $3000  is  a  large  grant.   So  that  with  the  money  that 
they  raise  with  their  endowment,  they  could  give  a  whole  lot  of 
grants . 

Morris:   Was  enough  money  raised  so  that  it  could  go  into  an  endowment? 

Wada:    They  had  a  special  campaign  for  the  endowment  fund  headed  by  Neil 
Harlan.   He  used  to  be  chairman  of  McKesson  Corporation.   So  they 
have,  I  think,  over  a  million  dollar  endowment  now,  in  addition  to 
their  fundraising,  a  year. 

Morris:   Did  you  work  on  the  endowment  at  all? 

Wada:    No,  I  just  said  that  they  could  use  my  name.   I  said,  "I  don't 
know  any  of  those  large  corporate  people."  But  Neil  Harlan  did. 

Morris:   I  thought  maybe  that  was  the  experience  you  had  that  got  you  this 
job  of  capital  campaign  chairman. 

Wada:    No,  the  endowment  fund- -the  education  fund- -started  after  the 

capital  campaign  of  the  Japanese  Cultural  and  Community  Center.   I 
got  involved  in  raising  money  for  the  UC  Berkeley  large- - 

Morris:   Did  you? 

Wada:    Oh,  yes.   I  first  got  started  through  the  Class  of  '40  campaign, 
and  they  said,  "You're  the  only  regent  from  the  Class  of  '40. 
You've  got  to  take  part  in  our--"   But  ours  was  to  endow  a  chair. 

Morris:   And  that's  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Wada:    That's  right.   Four  hundred  thousand.   Then  I  knew  Ted  Saenger, 
and  he  was  a  chairman  of  that  drive  to  raise --what  was  it? --$400 
million.   He  said,  "Yori,  you've  just  got  to  help,"  and  I  said, 
"Oh,  okay."  [chuckles]   So  I  got  hooked  into  that  one  just  through 
the  Class  of  '40  campaign.   Now  I'm  helping  to  raise  money  for  the 
new  UCSF  library. 

Morris:   Do  they  all  go  about  it  differently,  or  are  there  some-- 

Wada:    By  and  large,  they  go  about  it  differently  depending  on  who  the 
chairman  is. 
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Morris:   I  see.   Oh,  my.   By  the  time  you  get  through,  you're  going  to  be 
able  to  write  a  book  on  famous  fundraising- - 

Wada:    I  hope  not.   I'd  just  as  soon  put  that  all  behind  me  and  say, 
"That's  enough." 

Morris:   It  sounds  like  it's  tougher  to  raise  money  than  it  is  to  get 
support  for  an  idea. 


Campaign  for  SCA  1.  1990:  Funding  for  the  University 


Wada:     I  would  think  so,  because  I  was  asked  by  the  president's  office 
and  the  governor's  office  if  I  would  organize  an  Asian  American 
YES  on  Proposition  111  campaign  that's  coming  up  in  June --you 
know,  the  one  that  alters  the  Gann  amendment  and  changes  the 
allocation  process  to  higher  education.   I  said,  "Well,  let  me 
think  about  that.   I  don't  think  I'll  do  it  statewide,  but  I  may 
do  it  for  the  Bay  Area- -form  an  Asian  American  Supporters  of 
Proposition  111,"  because  that's  got  to  be  campaign  organization 
as  well  as  asking  for  money. 

Morris:   As  somebody  with  all  the  political  experience  you  have  —  do  you 
think  there  could  be  a  saturation  point  on  ballot  measures? 

Wada:  I  find  it  personally  so.  There  are  so  many  ballot  measures.  It's 
getting  ridiculous.  You  count  the  state  ballot  measures,  and  then 
you  count  the  local  San  Francisco  city  and  county  ballot  measures. 
It's  long.  I  guess  it's  told  by  the  number  of  voters,  by  the  time 
they  get  from  one-- 

Morris:   To  twenty- seven  or  whatever. 

Wada:    The  number  of  people  voting  yes  and  no  on  those  really  declines. 
I  went  to  a  meeting  yesterday  in  Oakland  about  Proposition  111. 

[interruption] 
Morris:   It's  hard  to  say  no. 

Wada:    Yesterday,  I  talked  to  David  [Gardner],  and  I  said,  "David, 

there's  going  to  be  a  statewide  campaign,  and  they  want  me  to 
serve  as  the  Asian-American  chairman.   It's  too  much.   I'm 
involved  too  much.   I  will  agree  to  have  a  Bay  Area  Asian 
Americans,  because  I  feel  that  it's  so  important  for  the  future  of 
the  university  that  that  measure  passes."   But  I  said,  "You're 
going  to  have  to  get  somebody  from  the  valley,  and  you're  going  to 
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have  to  get  somebody  from  Los  Angeles,  because  I  am  not  going  to 
cover  those . " 

Morris:   In  your  travels  through  all  these  organizations,  have  you 
developed  contacts  in  those  other  parts  of  the  state? 

Wada:    Yes,  but  it's  a  lot  of  work.   I  said  I  didn't  want  to  do  it. 
Morris:   Well,  I  can  understand  that. 

Wada:     I  said,  "I  will  give  you  some  names  of  Asians  in  central 

California  and  in  southern  California  who  are  interested  in  the 
university,  who  are  alumni  of  the  university,  who  know  a  lot  of 
people."   But  I  said,  "I'd  like  to  just  run  one  only  for  the  Bay 
Area. " 

Morris:   What's  the  thinking  on- -if  you  overturn  the  Gann  amendment,  then, 
presumably,  they  either  need  more  money  in  the  state  treasury  or 
you  need  to  chalk  off  somebody  else's  program.   What  are  they 
thinking  will  be  the  way  to  solve  that? 

Wada:    Right  now,  I  guess,  there's  more  revenues  than  expenditures, 
because   expenditure  is- -Gann  limits  not  the  revenue  but  the 
expenditure,  so  that  the  additional  revenue  doesn't  have  to  be 
returned  to  the  taxpayers  or  doesn't  all  have  to  go  to  K-14 
education  like  it  is  now.   I  think  these  additional  revenues  can 
be  split  more  fairly  among  other- -the  CSU  and  UC  as  well  as  other 
departments . 

Morris:   Yes,  it  would  sound  like  there  would  have  to  be  some  adjustments 
made  between  organizations. 

Wada:     I  would  guess  that  if  it  passes,  that  K-14,  the  community  colleges 
and  K-12,  would  get  a  little  less  money,  but  they'll  be  assured  of 
a  fair  amount  of  the  additional  monies,  but  then  the  other 
departments  would  be  able  to  share  these  additional  monies --what 
they  call  surplus  monies,  I  guess.   If  there's  a  recession,  and 
revenues  fall,  we're  going  to  be  in  hard  shape  anyhow. 

Morris:   Right.   But  then  to  reshuffle  the  size  of  the  slices  of  the  pie 
would  seem  to  involve  some  tough  political  battles. 

Wada:    That's  right.   We're  in  the  tough  political  battle  because  we 

realized  that  the  governor's  budget,  while  good,  isn't  what  the 
university  has  asked  for.   I'm  very  good  friends  with  Assemblyman 
[John]  Vasconcellos ,  and  he's  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
[Committee],  so  I  was  assigned  to  go  see  him.   But  that's  a  very 
difficult  thing,  because  in  order  to  give  us  some  more  money,  he's 
got  to  take  it  from  somewhere.   That's  hard.   I  told  him  to  take 
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it  from  corrections.   They're  building  too  many  prisons  and 
institutions.   It's  an  expensive  proposition.   They're  keeping  too 
many  people  locked  up.   I  can't  tell  him  to  take  them  from  health 
and  welfare  or  from  Medi-Cal. 

Morris:   The  teachers'  association  and  the  state  employees  are  not  going  to 
sit  quietly  by.   They  have  very  strong  opinions  on  the  matter 
also. 

Wada:    I  think  we  could  work  closely  with  the  state  employees,  because 
all  of  the  UC's  people  are  state  employees.   It  depends  on  the 
governor's  allocation  as  to  what  percentage  of  a  raise  they  get 
and  when  they  get  to  count  on  the  raise.   I  think  it's  ridiculous 
that  we're  going  to  raise  our  employees'  pay  in  January  instead  of 
in  July  when  the  fiscal  year  starts.   "You  know,"  I  said,  "that's 
ridiculous!" 

Morris:   Has  anybody  talked  to  Whitaker  and  Baxter  [Inc.],  the  campaign 
management  people?   They're  the  ones  that-- 

Wada:    We're  not  supposed  to  do  that  as  the  university.   We  try  to 
bolster  up  our  lobbying  staff  in  Sacramento. 

Morris:   I  see,  but  when  it  comes  to  running  a  campaign- - 

Wada:     That  is  another  different  question.   That's  separate  from  the 
university.   The  university  is  only  one  part  of  an  overall 
campaign. 

Morris:   Who's  the  overall  kingpin? 

Wada:     Hasn't  been  selected  yet.   Most  likely  one  of  the  co-chair  will  be 
Roy  Brophy,  the  chair  of  the  board  of  the  regents,  will  be  active. 
He's  already  said  that,  "Regents,  be  prepared  to  give  me  some 
money  when  I  ask  you  for  it."  [chuckles] 

Morris:   Yes.   You  can  tell  him  how  much  it  costs  to  run  campaigns 
nowadays . 

Wada:     Oh,  yes.   It's  expensive.   It  is  expensive,  because  they  want  to 
do  things --not  like  they  used  to  have  campaigns:  you  had 
volunteers,  and  you  would  go  door  to  door  and  ring  the  bell. 
Nowadays,  they  want  to  buy  a  full  page  in  the  papers  or  go  to  TV. 
That's  awfully  expensive. 
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X  STULSAFT  FOUNDATION  BOARD 


Boardmembers  and  Responsibilities 


Morris:   The  other  thing  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  this  morning  is  how  you 
happened  to  become  a  member  of  the  Stulsaft  Foundation  Board? 

Wada:     Let's  see.   I  think  I  became- -I'm  guessing  now.   I  was  on  very 
close  terms  with  Adele  Corvin,  who  had  been  on  the  Stulsaft 
Foundation  board  for  a  long  time.   When  a  vacancy  appeared,  I 
think,  she  pushed  my  name  to  the  other  members  of  the  foundation 
to  select  me. 

Morris:   That  was  fairly  recently? 

Wada:    About  a  year,  a  little  over  a  year  ago. 

Morris:   I  don't  know  who  Mr.  [Morris]  Stulsaft  was.   I  read  one  of  their 
annual  reports,  and  it  said  the  foundation's  been  around  since 
1958.   I  wondered  if  they  did  a  little  orientation  and  told  you 
about  it. 

Wada:  No,  they  didn't.   They  just  said,  "Serve." 

Morris:  They  just  figured  you  knew  all  about  it. 

Wada:  And  I  don't  really  know  about  him. 

Morris:  Is  it  primarily  a  family  foundation- -close  members  of  the  family? 

Wada:    No,  it  is  not.   I  think  the  only  close  members  of  the  foundation 
board  who  knew  Mr.  Stulsaft  were  Adele  Corvin,  and  her  sister-in- 
law,  Dorothy  Corvin,  and  the  chairman  of  the  foundation  board  of 
trustees,  Mr.  [J.  Boatner]  Chamberlain.   But  the  others  I  don't 
think  knew  him. 

Morris:   So  you  wouldn't  be  the  only  outside  board  member. 
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Wada: 


Morris 


Wada : 


Morris 
Vada: 
Morris 
Wada : 
Morris 

Wada : 

Morris : 
Wada: 


No,  because  I  think  there  are  about  four  others  who  came  from  the 
outside  who  didn't  know  Mr.  Stulsaft  or  his  family. 

The  notes  that  I  read  said  that  it  has  a  couple  of  interesting 
variations  on  foundations.   One  is  that  all  the  people  who  make 
application  come  and  make  a  presentation  to  the  board?  How  does 
that  work? 

Largely,  first- time  applicants  for  grants  from  the  foundation 
appear  before  the  board.   The  board  interviews  them,  and  they  give 
their  pitch.   Then,  organizations  that,  say,  have  received  their 
last  grant  six  or  seven  years  ago  and  have  reapplied- -we  also  have 
a  policy  that  says  they  will  come  in  person  and  present  their 
case.   So  it's  one  of  the  foundations  that  actually  interviews 
people  who  ask  for  money  and  that  the  board  members  also  look  at 
each  application  that  comes  in,  decide  whether  that  organization 
ought  to  be  funded  or  not.   Then  the  foundation  also  makes  site 
visits  to  certain- - 

Really? 

Yes.   We  visit  sites  that  ask  for  money. 

Wow.   That  sounds  like  quite  a  commitment  of  time. 

It  sure  is.  [chuckles]   Yes,  it  is. 

What  is  this?  This  is  about  a  two- foot  pile  of  papers  on  the  edge 
of  your  desk.  Is  that  the  kind  of  pile  of  applications  you  get  to 
read? 

Since  we  divide  our  giving  into  quarters,  usually  when  we  finish  a 
round,  we  leave  that  material  with  the  executive  director,  and  she 
puts  it  in  the  files.  I  don't  carry  it  around. 


So  you  don't  get  them  as  they  come  in  the  mail, 
up  and  sends  them  to  you. 


She  bundles  them 


Morris 


That's  right,  as  they  come  up  on  that  next  week's  agenda.   She 
just  sends  it  for  the  next  week's  people  that  we  will  see  or 
evaluate.   Then,  when  that's  over,  we  leave  that  stuff.   Then  she 
sends  us  materials  for  the  next  round  —  so  we  never  get  a  big  pile. 
We  get  a  small  one  every  time. 

Do  you,  as  one  board  member,  go  visit  all  the  people  that  are  site 
visits? 


Wada: 


No. 
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Morris:   The  board  is  divided  up? 

Wada:    No.   Sometimes,  if  it's  a  person  involved  in  education,  then  the 
person  who  used  to  be  a  school  administrator,  Izzie  Pivnick, 
reviews  that  proposal  and  sometimes  visits.   Then,  when  it  comes 
to  a  social  service  agency  in  the  Western  Addition  or  the 
Tenderloin,  I  will  get  the  assignment  to  put  special  effort  into 
finding  out  about  the  organization.   I  may  visit. 

Morris:   So  you're  kind  of  looked  at  as  the  special  resource  person  on 
Western  Addition  and  Tenderloin? 

Wada:    That's  right- -for  human  service  organizations. 
Morris:   How  about  juvenile  justice  or  corrections  overall? 

Wada:     That,  too.   When  there's  things  like  Coleman  Advocates  put  in,  I 
will  get  that. 

Morris:   And  it's  all  Bay  Area? 

Wada:    The  five  Bay  Area  counties.   It's  restricted  to  the  five  Bay  Area 
counties,  and  the  foundation  is  restricted  to  organizations  that 
serve  children  and  youth- -not  to  adults. 

Morris:   The  other  little  note  that  I  wanted  to  check  out  was,  the  terms  of 
the  trust  setting  up  the  foundation- -am  I  right?- -no  project  is 
totally  funded  by  Stulsaft?  There  have  to  be  matching--? 

Wada:     That's  correct.   We  say  that  Stulsaft  cannot  be  the  sole  funder  of 
your  project,  that  you  need  to  ask  other  foundations  or 
corporations  for  monies,  or  your  board  has  to  commit  so  much. 

Morris:   As  individuals. 

Wada:    As  a  board.   So  if  a  project  costs  twenty- five  thousand,  we'll  say 
that  we  won't  give  twenty -five  thousand.   We'll  give  part  of  the 
twenty- five  thousand,  and  you'll  have  to  raise  or  get  commitments 
from  other  foundations,  corporations,  or  from  your  board  members 
raising  it  through  special  events. 

Morris:   That's  a  really  interesting  idea.   It's  kind  of  like  some  of  the 
federal  government  granting  and  California  Humanities  Council. 

Wada:    That's  right.   They  ask  for  matching  funds. 

Morris:   They  only  make  matching  grants.   So,  do  many  of  the  applications 
come  in  with,  "We're  making  application  with  Stulsaft,  and  can  we 
use  that  as  a  match,  say,  for  an  NEH  grant?" 
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Wada:    No.   We  require  them  to  list  the  corporations  and  foundations  that 
they  have  asked  at  the  same  time  or  prior  to  their  coming  to  the 
Stulsaft.   They  have  to  list  them. 

Morris:   Okay.   So  Stulsaft  is  the  last  part  of  the  money  rather  than  the 
first  part  of  the  money. 

Wada:    Sometimes  it's  in  the  middle  also,  because  when  they  go  to  other 
foundations,  they  may  appear  before  us  before  other  foundations 
have  made  a  decision. 

Morris:  Have  you  come  across  some  new  organizations,  or  are  all  the  people 
coming  in  making  requests  organizations  you've  already  had  contact 
with  in  all  the  years  you've  been  in  the  Bay  Area? 

Wada:    There's  a  fair  number  of  organizations  that  I've  never  heard  of. 
I  was  amazed.   A  fair  number  of  them  are  new.   I  think  we  also 
have  a  policy  that  an  organization  must  have  been  in  business  for 
three  years,  I  think.   We  will  not  fund  an  organization  that's 
been  in  business  one  year.   We  have  to  see  that-- 

Morris:   Like  United  Way.   It's  got  to  be  established. 

Wada:     It's  got  to  have  at  least  stability  for  three  years  in  matching 

their  expenditures  with  revenues.   So  most  of  the  requests  are  for 
expansions  of  programs,  not  for  funding  of  ongoing  programs,  or 
expansion  of  programs,  or  institution  of  new  programs- -that ' s  what 
we're  interested  in,  although  there  are  the  cases  where 
organizations  say,  "We're  serving  fifty  children.   We'd  like  to 
serve  seventy- f ive ,  and  we  need  some  help  for  the  additional 
twenty- f ive" - -these  kinds  of  things. 

Morris:   Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  new  name  to  me.   What's  his  background? 
Wada:     I  don't  know  what  his  background  is. 
Morris:   But  he's  been  president  forever? 

Wada:    He  has  been  president  as  long  as  I've  been  there.   I  think,  before 
that,  Adele  Corvin  was  the  president,  but  he  was  president  when  I 
got  there,  and  he's  still  president. 

Morris:   Is  this  a  permanent  appointment  as  long  as  you're  interested? 

Wada:    I  don't  think  so,  because  I  think  they  serve  for  four  years  or 

five  years,  because  we  just,  at  the  last  meeting  Monday,  approved 
of  the  reelection  of  Andrew  Gaither  as  a  trustee.   He  was  there 
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when  I  got  there.   I'm  the  newest  member,  and  I  don't  know  how 
long  he  has  served  in  order  for  us  to  reelect  him  to  the  board. 

Morris:   But  he  can  just  keep  on  being  reelected.   He  doesn't  have  to  go 
off  after-- 

Wada:    Not  that  I  know  of. 

Morris:   Is  he  a  relative  of  Rowan  Gaither,  who's  been  a  very  impressive 
philanthropist,  too? 

Wada:    And  he's  a  graduate  of  Cal .   He's  also  on  the  Class  of  '40 
Endowment  Campaign. 

Morris:   For  the  Class  of  '40? 

Wada:    Yes,  same  class. 

Morris:   So  there  were  several  familiar  faces  when  you  went  on  the  board. 

Wada:     That's  right.   The  only  disappointing  thing  was,  he  has  a  sister 
who  had  a  son  who  wanted  to  get  into  UC  Riverside.   They  had 
turned  him  down.   I  said,  "What?  Why  didn't  you  have  him  apply  to 
Berkeley?"   Because  he  wanted  to  go  to  Riverside.   He's  interested 
in  agriculture,  especially  in  the  growing  of  citrus,  and  Riverside 
has  the  best  program.   So  I  wrote  down  to  them  and  said,  "You 
know,  a  good  friend  of  mine  who's  an  alumnus  of  UC  Berkeley  has  a 
nephew  who  wants  to  get  into  Riverside,  and  you've  turned  him 
down.   Could  you  reconsider?"   I'd  be  damned  if  they  didn't  write 
and  said  no.   He  was  terribly  disappointed. 

Morris:   You'd  think  of  Davis  as  being  the  agricultural  school  in  the 
system. 

Wada:     But,  I  guess,  for  citrus  experimentation,  it's  Riverside. 

Morris:   Yes,  and  UCLA  many  years  ago,  but  that's  probably  long  since  been- 
-you  couldn't  grow  a  lemon  tree  in  Los  Angeles. 

Wada:    Anyway,  Riverside  used  to  be  the  citrus  experimental  station  or 
something,  in  years  gone  by.   So  that's  why  he  wanted  to  go  to 
Riverside.   I  was  so  angry.   I  thought,  "Well,  maybe  I'll  throw  my 
weight  around,"  but  I  said,  "Well,  I'd  better  not." 

Morris:   That's  a  tough  spot  to  be  in,  when  you're  in  an  era  when  quotas 
and  favoritism  are  being  challenged  in  university  admissions. 
Well,  I  do  hope  he  found  something  that  would  fill  the  bill. 
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Wada:  I  hope  so,  too.  I  hope  he  applied  the  next  year.  I  never  did- -I 
think  Andrew  was  very  disappointed,  because  his  family  has  done  a 
lot  for  UC. 

Morris:   Is  Rowan  Gaither  his  father? 

Wada:    I  think  so. 

Morris:   I  remember  Ruth  Chance  telling  me  about  Rowan  Gaither. 

Wada:  And  his  brother  was  active  at  Stanford,  amazingly,  and  served  for 
a  while  on  the  board  of  the  Mar in  Foundation. 

Morris:   Oh,  that's  Rowan.   Then  they're  brothers. 
Wada:    Wasn't  there  another  Gaither? 

Morris:   Well,  I'll  check  it  out  with  Ruth  Chance,  because  there  may  be  two 
Rowans --two  generations  of  them.   He  was  the  interim  director  of 
the  Marin  Foundation  when  they  moved  the  Buck  money  back  to  Marin 
and  set  up  the  Marin  Foundation.   He  was  the  first  person  there. 


Summer  Youth  Program 


Morris:   You  and  Adele  Corvin  had  been  involved  in  the  Summer  Youth  Program 
that  was  funded  by  corporations  and  foundations  back  in  the  early 
eighties? 

Wada:    It's  still  going. 

Morris:   Yes.   I  came  across  a  report  that  was  written  about  the  project 
that  was  very  interesting.   It  sounded  like  it,  too,  was  a  very 
successful  fundraising  effort  and  served  a  lot  of  agencies- -the 
Boy  Scouts,  the  YM  and  the  YW,  and  whatnot- -all  of  which 
traditionally  served  children  on  a  year-round  basis.   This  may  be 
an  unpleasant  question  to  ask,  but  why  isn't  the  summer  program 
built  into  the  annual  budget  for  a  youth- serving  organization? 
Why  do  we  need  a  special  regional  fundraising  effort? 

Wada:    I  think  the  fundraising  is  specified  for  additional  activities 

that  you  want  to  do,  like  for  transportation,  for  cultural  trips, 
for  buying  of  equipment  and  supplies.   It  doesn't  go  for  staff 
costs  or  rental  facilities,  et  cetera.   I  guess  it's  kind  of  a 
supplement  to  the  budget  of  organizations  for  their  summer 
program,  when  additional  children  take  part  in  their  program.   So 
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they  fund  not  only  nonprofit  organizations,  they  fund  public 
recreation  programs. 


Wada:     --recreation  center,  they  apply  separately.   We  said,  "That's  a 

lot  of  paperwork.   Why  don't  you  all  apply  in  one  lump  sum?"  That 
happens  in  Alameda  County  and  Contra  Costa.   The  same  thing 
happens  with  the  Catholic  Youth  Organization.   If  the  Catholic 
Youth  Organization  has  a  program  in  the  Western  Addition,  and  in 
the  Mission,  and  in  Bayview,  they  apply  separately.   Now  we're 
beginning  to  talk  about,  why  don't  they  apply  in  a  chunk?  Let  the 
overall  organization  apply  —  lot  less  paperwork.   The  grants  are 
not  large.   I  guess  they  go  from  three  hundred  dollars  to-  -the 
maximum  is  five  hundred. 

Morris:   Right.   They're  like  the  Ed  Fund  grants. 
Wada:    That's  right. 

Morris:   I've  done  some  PTA  and  YW  work.   It's  always  seemed  to  me  that  you 
should  know  by  September  that  you're  going  to  want  to  run  a  summer 
program,  and  that  should  be  part  of  your  budget  such  as  it  is. 
But,  lo  and  behold,  every  spring,  there  comes  a  great  weeping  to 
the  board:  "We  don't  have  any  money  for  the  summer  program."   I 
guess  I'm  puzzled  as  to  whether  that's  a  matter  of  --a  lot  of 
nonprofits  have  trouble  planning  and  organizing  their  budget,  and 
whether  maybe  something  like  this  Summer  Youth  Project  is  the 
funder's  way  of  providing  some  help  for  a  request  they  know  is 
going  to  come  up  every  year  anyhow. 

Wada:     I  think  they've  gotten  into  the  mold  that  organizations  are  going 
to  ask  us  for  this  kind  of  additional  monies  to  do  the  things  that 
they  were  not  able  to  do  under  their  regular  summer  budget.   I 
think  it's  a  supplement.   I  said  we  ought  to  be  a  lot  more 
critical  or  tougher  in  awarding  grants,  but  then  when  you  get 
hundreds  of  requests  all  at  one  time,  it's  hard  to  go  over  there 
and  see  which  organization  needs  it  and  which  one  doesn't.   Then, 
once  you  include  public  departments,  recreation  departments,  it's 
a  hard  thing  to  say  no.   Then,  once  they  were  saying,  "Why 
shouldn't  we  cut  out  religious  organizations  like  the  Catholic 
Youth  Organization?"  After  a  lot  of  debate,  we  said,  "No,  why 
should  you?"   Just  because  you're  a  church  organization-  - 

Morris:   I  would  think  that  the  Catholic  diocese  would  have  something  to 
say  about  that.   They  run  fairly  large  programs. 

Wada:     Oh,  yes,  they  do.   Very  large  programs. 
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Morris:   Do  you  think  you're  going  to  get  anywhere  with  your  suggestion 
that  all  the  city  parks  in  one  town  get  together  and  apply? 

Wada:     I  don't  know,  because  our  foundation  only  gives  an  allocation.   We 
make  our  allocation  to  the  Northern  California  Grantmakers ,  and  a 
committee  of  the  Northern  California  Grantmakers  runs  that  program 
and  decides. 

Morris:   Right,  and  according  to  my  research,  the  Northern  California 
Grantmakers  committee  grew  out  of  a  preexisting  committee  of 
foundations  and  corporations  which  set  this  up.   It's  been  around, 
as  you  say,  ten  or  fifteen  years  anyhow. 

Wada:    They  were  around  when  I  was  still  active  in  the  YMCA.   I  think  one 
of  the  main  underwriters  of  the  program  was  the  San  Francisco 
Foundation,  in  the  early  days.   And  then  more  and  more  corporation 
foundations  got  involved,  and  since  the  program  has  grown  from  San 
Francisco  only  to  other  counties,  I  guess  the  fundraising  has 
extended  to  corporations  and  foundations  in  other  counties. 

Morris:   It's  interesting.   It  involves  so  many  agencies  and  so  many 

funders  that  the  contrast  or  comparison  with  the  United  Way  is 
kind  of  interesting.   Why  isn't  it  part  of  the  United  Way? 
[laughs] 

Wada:    That's  right,  because  many  of  the  organizations  who  request  and 
receive  money  are  United  Way  agencies,  with  the  exception  of  the 
churches  and  public  recreation  departments. 

Morris:   Interesting,  particularly  since  there's  that  other  structure,  the 
mayor's  Summer  Jobs  for  Youth? 

Wada:    There  are  two  of  them  in  San  Francisco.   I  guess  there  are  two  in 
Alameda.   The  mayor  has  his  own,  the  Mayor's  summer  job  program, 
and  then  the  Department  of  Labor  also  underwrites  a  Summer  Youth 
Employment  Training  Program,  which  is  entirely  separate. 

Morris:   Could  an  energetic  kid  get  himself  enrolled  in  both  of  these 
programs  and  make  himself  a  nice  little--? 

Wada:    Probably  not,  at  least  in  San  Francisco,  where  administratively 
it's  run  out  of  the  same  office.   The  Private  Industry  Council 
runs  it.   The  only  difference  in  the  two  programs  is,  in  the 
mayor's  program,  a  family  income  does  not  disqualify.   In  the 
federal  program  that  San  Francisco  administers,  you're  restricted 
by  income.   It's  a  program  for  children  from  poor  families,  while 
the  Mayor's  summer  youth  program  has  no  such  restrictions,  so  that 
if  you  come  from  a  middle- income  family  you  can  still  go  to  work. 
That's  the  main  difference. 
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Morris:   Interesting  idea.   Many  years  ago,  Berkeley  used  to  have  something 
called  the  Workreation  program.   They  shook  down  the  local 
businessmen  to  fund  it.   You  worked  a  little  bit  in  the  parks  or 
the  libraries,  or  something  like  that,  and  you  had  some  nice, 
healthy,  outdoor  recreational  activity.   That  combined  these  two 
elements . 

Wada:     San  Francisco  also  used  to  have  a  Workreation  program,  but  that 
was  taken  over  by  the  mayor's  Jobs  for  Youths  Program. 

Morris:   There's  somebody  in  the  mayor's  office  out  raising  money  for  his 
job  program? 

Wada:    Usually  that's  the  way  it  runs,  although  the  mayor  asks  a  certain 
prominent  businessperson  to  head  the  committee.   He  and  the 
Private  Industry  Council  provide  the  staff  that  will  call 
different  corporations,  send  out  letters,  and  ask  for  money. 

Morris:   Right,  and  some  big  cheese  signs  the  letters  and  has  an  award 
luncheon.   Interesting. 


Stulsaft  Grants  for  Children:  CASA  Program 


Morris:   I  was  really  interested  in  the  kind  of  grants  that  the  Stulsaft 
Foundation  makes.   The  annual  report  that  I  read  spoke  about 
creating  access  for  children.   Is  that  a  phrase  that  you've  heard 
discussed  or  is  around  in  the  board  meetings  or  things  like  that? 

Wada:     No.   That  must  be  Joan  Dills's  writing,  [pause] 

Well,  Monday's  meeting  is  still  fresh.   When  the  board  met, 
we  went  over  the  whole  list  of  groups  and  decided  how  much  each 
organization  should  get.   I  think  that  the  foundation  likes  an 
organization  to  fund  an  ever- increasing  number  of  children  who  are 
in  need  of  services,  especially  for  the  disabled  or  mentally  ill- 
-so  that  the  organization  can  serve  an  increasing  number  —  and  to 
organizations  such  as  ACT  [American  Conservatory  Theater]  or  the 
symphony,  that  they  give  scholarships  to  children  from  low- income 
families  so  that  they  can  have  access  to  programs.   I  think  that's 
what  we  do  with  the  Asian  Art  Museum  and  the  Exploratorium,  et 
cetera,  where  they  can  give  minority  children  scholarships  so  that 
they  can  take  part  in  the  program. 

I  see  an  increasing  number  of  grants  to  organizations  that 
serve  disabled  children  or  mentally  ill  children.   Lately,  I 
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think,  a  couple  of  cases  from  Oakland  to  children  afflicted  with 
AIDS  or  children  who  are  infants  born  of  drug-addicted  mothers. 
They  need  tremendous  care;  it's  very  expensive. 

The  mentally  ill --are  there  more  youngsters  with  variations  of 
mental  illness  than  there  were  twenty  years  ago? 

At  least,  to  me,  it  seems  as  though  more  organizations  are 
involved  in  working  with  that  population.   It  used  to  be,  you 
know,  leave  it  up  to  the  Department  of  Mental  Health  or  the  city 
departments.   Now  it  would  seem  to  me  that  many  nonprofit  agencies 
are  involved  in  that. 

Like  the  East  Bay  Activity  Center  and  the  Lincoln  Child  Center? 

Yes,  and  in  Marin  County,  where  they  even  have  residential 
programs  for  mentally  ill  children,  which  are  not  government- 
supported. 

Is  there  any  way  to  judge  whether  the  numbers  are  greater 
percentagewise  than  they  were  when  you  were  running  programs  for 
the  YM? 


It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  is. 
improving. 


Either  that  or  our  diagnoses  are 


When  you  were  doing  programs  in  the  fifties,  were  there  kids  that 
could  be  considered  disturbed  that  you  dealt  with  in  the  regular 
program? 

That's  right.   They  just  gave  you  a  whole  lot  more  trouble,  but 
you  dealt  with  them  in  a  regular  program,  and  you  didn't  think  of 
referring  them  to  a  special  program  for  mentally  ill  children. 
You  just  dealt  with  them. 

I  was  wondering  about  access,  too.   What  I  had  was  a  two-year 
annual  report  for  '86- '87,  and  you  were  already  on  the  board  of 
trustees . 

I  think  I  got  on  in  '87,  I  guess.   '87  or  '86. 

It  sounded  like  about  when  you  came  aboard.   There  was  a  shelter 
for  homeless  youth,  and  the  Catholic  Social  Services  was  running 
one.   I  wondered  if  you  had  something  to  do  with  the  court- 
appointed  special  representatives  over  in  Concord?  Remember  that 
one? 
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Wada:    Yes,  and  then  one  in  San  Francisco.   I  was  very  interested  in 

that,  because  I  saw  how  it  worked  in  San  Francisco  while  I  was  on 
the  Juvenile  Justice  Commission. 

Morris:   I  see.   And  how  had  this  gotten  started?  The  description  that  I 
came  across  was  finding  minority  volunteers  to  work  as  a  liaison 
with  the  courts  and  the  other  agencies  on  behalf  of  abused 
children. 

Wada:    As  I  understand,  in  San  Francisco,  I  think  it  was  started  by  a 

group  of  elderly  Jewish  women  who  were  doing  volunteer  work  at  the 
youth  guidance  center.   They  found  that  there  were  a  lot  of  young 
children  who  were  falling  through  the  cracks  or  getting  poor 
services  because  they  didn't  have  any  advocate  on  their  behalf. 
So  then  they  started  this  court -appointed  CASA  [Court -Appointed 
Special  Advocates]  program.   Then  the  idea  spread.   Then  they 
found  that  many  of  the  children  were  minorities,  and  here  they 
were  a  group  of  white  women.   They  felt  that  they  needed  some 
minority  women  in  their  volunteer  program,  but  they  found  it  very 
difficult  to  recruit  such  people. 

Morris:   This  is  all  women.   There  didn't  round  up  any  men. 

Wada:     That's  right.   As  far  as  I  know,  in  San  Francisco,  it  was  all 
women.   Women  were  the  backbone  of  it. 

Morris:   Now,  this  is  a  different  kind- -this  is  a  one-on-one  advocate, 
rather  than  the  Coleman  Youth  Advocates  which  were  big- issue. 

Wada:    Yes.   The  CASA  program  is  really  one -on- one. 

Morris:   How  long  has  that  been  going?   Do  you  think  about  ten  years  or 
more? 

Wada:     Well,  I  would  think  so.   And  the  idea  spread,  so  that  they  have 
them  in,  I  guess --every  county  has  them  now. 

Morris:   And  they're  all  privately  funded? 

Wada:    Yes,  although  in  San  Francisco,  I  remember  they  asked  the  juvenile 
superior  court  for  monies  to  run  them.   I  think  they  were  turned 
down  by  the  superior  court. 

Morris:   It  sounds  almost  like  casework.   If  you  had  a  well-staffed 

probation  department  or  juvenile  court,  you  could  provide  somebody 
on  the  official  staff  if  you  wanted  to  argue  that  you  wanted  to 
pay  for  that  out  of  public  funds. 
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Wada :    Yes,  but  in  San  Francisco,  I  remember,  they  had  one  director  and 
one  part-time  secretary.   They  used  to  have  their  office  right 
next  to  the  office  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Commission.   They  did  a 
lot  of  work  with  minimal  expenses.   A  lot  of  it  is  volunteer  work, 
you  know. 

Morris:   I'm  interested  that  it  was  the  elderly  Jewish  ladies.   Have  you 
got  any  thoughts  on  the  role  of  not  only  elderly  but  younger 
Jewish  ladies  and  Jewish  gentlemen  in  San  Francisco's  social  and 
human  and  cultural  services? 

Wada:    I've  not  thought  about  that. 

Morris:   Where  would  San  Francisco  be  without  them? 

Wada:    They'd  be  in  bad  shape,  wouldn't  they- -San  Francisco  would, 
[laughter]   And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  you  find  a  group  of 
elderly  Jewish  women  doing  this,  and  not  too  many  people  know 
about  it. 

Morris:   Yes,  but  it  seems  almost  a  cultural  characteristic,  aside  from 

whether  you  happen  to  be  a  wealthy  Jewish  person  or  a  less  wealthy 
Jewish  person. 

Wada:    You  believe  in  doing  volunteer  work  or  service. 

I  think  there's  a  retirement  home  in  east  Contra  Costa  County 
whose  residents  every  week  get  on  buses  and  spend  their  time  in  a 
juvenile  hall  with  youngsters  who  are  locked  up,  telling  stories 
to  each  other,  exchanging  information,  or  tutoring  them.   That's 
another  program  that  I  think  we  funded.   I  take  great  pleasure  in 
that. 

Morris:   And  it's  older  people  from  one  part  of  the  Bay  Area  coming  into 
another  part  to  provide  some  care  for  kids. 

Wada:    That's  right.   So  they  always  would  need  help  in  buses.   As  the 

bus  breaks  down,  they  need  a  repair,  so  they  ask  for  money.   They 
never  ask  for  money  for  themselves.   It's  for  these  kinds  of 
things,  you  know- -transportation  money—where  every  now  and  then, 
they  would  bake  things  and  take  the  cookies  to  the  kids .   I  was 
amazed.   And  here  they  are,  largely  white,  and  these  juvenile 
halls  are  largely  black  and  Hispanic.   It's  amazing  how  elderly 
people  do  good. 

Morris:   And  Stulsaft  will  refund  this  kind  of  an  organization  again  and 
again? 
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Wada:    Yes.   We  try  to  put  a  three-year  limitation.   We  will  fund  an 

organization  for  three  years  in  a  row.   Then  you  have  to  wait  a 
year  and  then  apply  again.   In  some  cases,  we  don't  follow  that 
when  an  organization  really  needs  money.   Usually,  we  say,  "This 
is  the  third  straight  year  of  our  making  grants  to  you.   We  will 
not  fund  you  next  year.   There  has  to  be  a  year  in  between,  and 
then  you  can  apply  for  funds  again." 

Morris:   Wait  a  year. 

Do  you  find  that  there  are  many  more  applications  coming  in 
than  there's  money  to  fund? 

Wada:    I  find  it  so,  so  that  we  either  have  to  make  smaller  grants,  or  we 
have  to  say  no  to  a  sizable  number.   The  nos  are  not  to  the  newer, 
what  we  call  "grassroots"  organizations,  but  to  the  longer- 
established  organizations. 

Morris:   That's  kind  of  a  rule  of  thumb,  that,  as  a  foundation,  you  go  with 
newer  organizations? 

Wada:    Although  we  do  fund  older  organizations  like  the  Girl  Scouts,  and 
the  Boy  Scouts,  and  the  Boys  Club.   We  still  fund  them,  but  if  it 
should  be  the  question  of,  "Do  we  have  enough  money  this  quarter 
to  allocate?"  and  there  isn't,  we  usually  cut  back  on  the  older, 
more-established  agencies,  rather  than  the  newer  ones. 


Promoting  School 


Morris:   Let  me  ask  you  if  you  recall  some  of  these  others.   These  seem  to 
be  kind  of  related.   There  was  a  summer  workshop  at  Mills  to 
improve  retention  of  minority  high  school  students  and  something 
called  Morrisiania  West,  a  reentry  specialist  to  help  people 
coming  back  into  the  public  schools. 

Wada:    Yes.   Morrisiania  West  is  a  Western  Addition  organization  located 
on  Divisadero  Street.   It's  run  by  a  black  person  who  once  served 
time  in  our  correctional  system,  in  prison.   After  he  got  out,  he 
felt  that  young  people  who  are  school  dropouts  or  doing  poorly  in 
school  needed  some  help,  so  he  started  a  kind  of  a  tutorial 
program,  counseling  program,  for  students  who  were  doing  lousy  in 
school  or  being  suspended  or  dropped  out- -to  tutor  them,  counsel 
them,  and  then  send  them  back  to  the  school. 
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Morris:   That's  wonderful.   "Reentry,"  you  think  of  as  getting  middle-aged 
ladies  out  of  the  house  and  back  into  school  or  employment  after 
their  kids  have  left  home. 

Wada:    No,  this  is  for  kids  who  get  kicked  out  of  school  or  dropped  out 
of  school  reentering  our  public  school. 

Morris:   And  then  the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  has  a 

Latino  Youth  Dropout  Prevent ion- -there  seem  to  be  several  programs 
to  help  Latino  kids  stay  in  school. 

Wada:    I  think  that  one  also  had  a  plus  because  the  director  of  the 

National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  was  a  personal  friend 
of  Adele's.   So  it  also  helps  that  if  you  have  a  friend  on  the 
trustees- - 

Morris:   Well,  Adele  probably  knows  as  many  people  as  you  do  in  the  field. 
Wada:    Yes,  she  knows  a  lot  of  people. 

Morris:   Then  there  were  several  others  on  the  line  of  helping  minority 
students  both  qualify  and  think  in  terms  of  going  to  college. 
Project  Interface  caught  my  eye.   It  was  to  ensure  that  junior 
high  school  minority  students  with  high  potential  enroll  in 
college  prep  classes.   That's  a  fairly  narrow  focus  but  very 
desirable,  certainly,  from  the  college  point  of  view. 

Wada:    Yes.   We  also  recently  funded  a  program,  I  Have  a  Dream,  where 

there  was  a  Mr.  Lang  who  adopted  a  class  in  New  York  and  said  that 
if  they  did  well  and  finished  high  school,  he  would  pay  their  way 
through  college.   There's  a  chapter  now  in  the  Bay  Area  that  does 
the  same  thing.   They  call  it  the  I  Have  a  Dream,  Bay  Area 
Chapter.   They  came  before  us  for  money  because  they  were  having  a 
hard  time.   This  was  a  group  of  young  businesspersons- -young  women 
and  young  men- -who  must  have  been  in  their  thirties  and  forties. 
They  read  about  it,  and  since  they  didn't  have  any  large,  wealthy 
people,  they  banded  together,  and  brought  their  friends  in,  and 
had  adopted  a  class.   But  they  were  still  short  of  money  in  order 
to  put  into  a  trust  account,  so  when  they  were  getting  ready,  they 
asked  us  for  help,  and  we  did. 

Morris:   That's  very  touching. 

Wada:    Oh!   And  here  is  a  group  of  young--!  guess  they  would  be  called 
"yuppies"- -who  wanted  to  do  this.   They  wanted  to  follow  the 
example  of  Mr.  Lang. 

Morris:   That  was  a  very  sweeping  gesture  he  made,  and  I  think  it  caught  a 
lot  of  people's  imagination. 
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Wada:    That's  right,  and  it  caught  the  attention  here  in  San  Francisco  of 
a  group  of  young  men  and  women. 

Morris:   And  they,  as  a  group,  have  adopted  a  whole  classroom.   At  what 
levels?  Junior  high  school? 

Wada:    I  don't  know.   I  forgot  what  level.   I  think  it  was  grammar 

school.   But  they  had  to  start  having  an  endowment  account,  so 
that  they  were  looking  ahead,  and  they  had  to  raise  so  much  money 
and  put  it  in  the  account,  so  that  in  case  this  many  graduated, 
they  had  to  be  ready  to  pay  their  way.   They  were  thinking  way 
ahead. 


Morris:   That's  very  smart.   That's  great. 


Some  of  these  projects  funded  are  very  similar,  and  I 
wondered  if  the  foundation  thinks  of  them  as  a  program.   You  know, 
nowadays,  foundations  tend  to  think  in  terms  of  programs  and  go 
out  looking  for  projects  that  relate  to  something,  like  keeping 
children  in  school  or  helping  them  get  experience  so  they  can  get 
jobs.   Does  Stulsaft  think  in  terms  of  a  program? 

Wada:     I  think  we're  more  guided  by  the  kinds  of  organizations  that  come 
to  us  and  request  money.   We  haven't  really  said,  "We  will  give 
priority  to  these  kinds  of  programs" - -say ,  programs  for  disabled 
children,  or  for  mentally  ill,  or  for  minorities  or  poor.   We 
haven't  said  that.   I  think  we  haven't  had  time  to  sit  down  and 
really  think,  "Is  there  someplace  that  we  ought  to  put  our 
emphasis  and  encourage  this?" 

I  guess,  with  the  large  influx  of  requests,  that  we're  really 
not  able  to  do  that.   We  fund  similar  programs  for  similar  kinds 
of  services.   We  look  at  that,  but  as  long  as  they're  in  different 
parts  of  the  county,  or  different  parts  of  the  Bay  Area,  we  fund 
them.   But  we  won't  fund,  say,  if  a  town  like  Richmond  would  come 
in  with  two  proposals  to  serve  disabled  children.   I  think  we'd  be 
very  reluctant  to  fund  both.   We  would  find  out  why  they  couldn't 
have  gotten  together.   Or  is  their  target  population  different? 

Morris:   Well,  there  are  some  striking  groupings  in  the  things  that  the 
Stulsaft  has  funded.   In  a  way,  it  almost  reminded  me  of  the 
reports  I  used  to  read  fifteen  years  ago  about  the  Rosenberg 
Foundation  in  its  early  days- -really  interesting  people  with 
imaginative  approaches  seemed  to  turn  up  on  this  foundation's 
doorstep  looking  for  funding. 
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Wada:     I  think  the  only  priority  we  set  are  programs  or  agencies  that 
serve  children  and  youth,  and  that's  it.   I  think  that's  broad, 
and,  you  know,  under  that  kind  of  a  category  a  lot  of 
organizations  fit.   I  guess  more  and  more  foundations  are  going 
into  restricting  by  themes.   They  will  fund  programs  in  the 
environment,  period.   They  will  fund  programs  in  higher  education 

Morris:   Or  they  will  test  out  one  approach- -"Does  this  help  children  do 
better  in  jobs  and  staying  in  school?"- -and  do  that  for  five 
years ,  and  then  do  something  else . 

Wada:    Yes.   We  haven't  done  that. 

Morris:   They  work  you  pretty  hard.   If  you  do  site  visits  and  interview 
applicants,  do  they  compensate  you?   Do  the  trustees  get  paid? 

Wada:  Fifty  dollars  a  meeting. 

Morris:  I  see.   That's  not  going  to  get  anybody  in  trouble  with-- 

Wada:  [chuckles] - -with  the  IRS? 

Morris:  --favoritism  or  anything  like  that. 

Wada:     It  doesn't  put  me  into  difficulty  with  Social  Security.   Social 
Security,  you  can  only  earn  so  much,  and  fifty  dollars  a  meeting 
isn't  going  to  do  it.  [laughter] 


Trustee  Experience 


Morris 
Wada: 

Morris 
Wada: 


Are  there  things  that  you've  learned  from  the  experience  of  being 
a  trustee? 

I  find  that  different  trustees  have  different  areas  in  which 
they've  put  high  priority,  and  it's  a  struggle  to  meld  the 
priorities  of  the  different  trustees. 

Really?   For  instance- - 

Well,  a  couple  of  the  trustees  are  very  interested  in  aging,  where 
older  people  go  to  serve  younger  children,  like  foster 
grandparents  and  older  people  taking  on  crack-addicted  babies. 
They  want  to  get  funded.   They're  interested  in  intergenerational 
programs  of  this  kind  where  you  skip  a  generation.   A  couple  of 
them  are  interested  in  agencies  that  serve  the  disabled  children. 
Then  we  have  a  couple  of  former  bankers  on  there  who  are  very  good 
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Morris 


Wada : 


Morris 


Wada: 


Morris 


Wada: 


Morris 
Wada: 


at  reading  budget  reports,  because  each  agency  has  to  put  in  a 
budget  for  the  prior  year  of  income  and  expenditures.   They  can 
tell  when  an  agency  may  be  fudging  a  little  or  have  made  a 
mistake.   We  usually  turn  down  or  cut  back  on  the  request  of 
agencies  that  have  a  large  endowment  fund. 


And  the  banking  types  tend  to  look  at  that  and  say, 
asking  for  so  much  money?" 


"Why  are  they 


Yes.   "Why  are  they  asking  for  so  much  money  when  they've  got  this 
much  endowment,  and  they  can  make  so  much  out  of  that --so  much 
interest?" 

So  you  have  different  kinds. 

Yes,  so  you  get  some  interesting  cross -viewpoints  on  what's  going 
on. 

So  at  the  board  meetings,  it's  very  interesting  how  one  will  say, 
"Well,  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  give  $10,000  to  this 
organization,"  and  another  one  will  say,  "I  don't  know.   They  seem 
to  be  doing  needed  work.   What  about  $7500  if  you  don't  want  to 
give--?"   And  the  other  guy  will  say,  "Well,  I  wasn't  going  to 
give  anything,  but  $7500- -I '11  vote  for  it  if  you  give  them 
$5000."  [laughter]   It's  this  kind  of  thing,  because  every  board 
meeting,  the  treasurer  tells  us  how  much  we  have  available  for 
allocation. 

There's  so  much  available  for  that  two  month  period,  rather  than 
you've  got  an  annual  budget  of  so  much? 

Yes.   "We  have  so  much  for  this  quarter  to  give.   We  have  so  much 
for  this  quarter,  and  so  much  for  this--"  We  try  to  equalize  the 
quarters- -the  money- -and  we  have  to  guess  on  what  our  income  will 
be,  because  our  incomes  are  in  stocks  and  bonds.   So  we  get  a 
report  how  much  is  available  for  distribution,  and  we  try  to  hit 
that.   Last  time,  Monday's  meeting,  we  had  so  many  good 
organizations  that  we  not  only  gave  our  income,  we  delved  into  the 
corpus.   We  said,  "We  ought  not  to  do  this  very  frequently,  but  on 
this  one  occasion,  let's  go  into  the  corpus  and  spend  some  of  it, 
because  the  needs  are  so  great." 

Even  though- -is  it  the  calendar  year? 
It's  the  calendar-- 
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XI  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  MATTERS 
[Interview  5:   February  13,  1990 ]## 

Search  for  a  New  Chancellor 


Morris:   He  [President  David  Gardner]  really  gets  angry  when  the 
information  gets  out? 

Wada:    Yes,  because  that  puts  pressure  on  him- -one,  to  lean  towards  the 

rumor  of  a  new  chancellor,  and  then,  on  the  other  hand,  I  guess  it 
plays  the  other  way,  because  he  does  not  want  to  feel  that  he 
needs  to  be  pressured. 

Morris:   I  suppose,  but  in  the  course  of  doing  something  as  important  as 
selecting  a  new  chancellor,  I  would  think  there  would  be  a  fair 
amount  of  both  public  comment  and  people  who  are  interested 
contacting  regents  and  administrators  and  putting  their  opinions 
into  the  hopper. 

Wada:     That's  why  we  have  a  search  committee.   That's  the  search 

committee's  job,  and  the  search  committee  has- -I  don't  know 
whether  they've  reported  to  the  president  their  top  three  choices, 
and  then  from  the  top  three,  the  president  will  select  one  and 
bring  it  to  the  regents  for  approval.   I'm  not  quite  sure  whether 
the  search  committee  has  even  done  that. 

Morris:   Has  gotten  that  far  in  their  deliberation? 

Wada:    Picked  the  final  three,  because  it's  not  on  the  agenda  for 
Thursday. 

Morris:   I  see.   Well,  June  isn't  that  far  off,  and  that's  when  Mr.  [I. 
Michael]  Heyman  is  supposed  to  retire. 

Wada:    Yes.   Well,  we  have  another  meeting  in  March,  and  April,  I  guess. 
Morris:   Of  the  search  committee? 
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Wada:    Of  the  regents.   We  have  a  meeting  Thursday,  and  in  March  we  have 
a  meeting  in  Los  Angeles.   Anyhow,  it's  done. 

Morris:   Yes,  at  least  the  report  is  out.   When  you're  doing  something  like 
picking  a  chancellor,  and  when  you  were  working  on  picking  the 
president,  is  there  a  kind  of  a  set  of  guidelines  that  the  regents 
as  a  group  work  out? 

Wada:    Yes,  there's  usually  a  guideline  as  to  what  the  search  committee 
will  look  for  in  a  new  chancellor- -the  kind  of  qualifications, 
experience  that  person  may  have.   Then  they  will  do  a  background 
check,  talking  to  other  people  who  know  the  candidates,  especially 
the  top  three  candidates,  and  they  will  rank  them- -one,  two,  and 
three.   This  one  got  out.   He  probably  might  be  in  the  top  three, 
but  I  don't  know  that  because  the  search  committee  has  not 
reported.   They  will  report  to  the  president  and  to  the  regents 
what  their  number  one,  two,  and  three  choices  are. 

Morris:   Was  the  discussion  of  guidelines- -did  that  include  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  look  for  somebody  who  is  nonwhite? 

Wada:    That's  one  of  the  criteria- -one . 

[ interruption] 

Morris:   You're  going  to  be  a  popular  man  in  the  next  month  or  so. 
Wada:    That  was  Vic  Lee  from  the  television  station. 

Morris:   Were  you  advocating  that  nonwhite  be  a  criterion  in  the  selection 
process? 

Wada:    Just  one.   I  think  it  should  be  one  of  many  other  criteria.   The 
newspaper  story  said  that  the  position  had  been  offered  to 
Chancellor  [Richard  C.]  Atkinson  at  San  Diego.   I  think  he  would 
have  been  an  excellent  chancellor  for  Berkeley,  and  he's  a  white 
male.   But,  to  me,  among  all  the  people  I  know,  he  would  be  one  of 
the  most  qualified. 

Morris:   Is  that  usual --to  move  people  around  within  the  UC  system  as 
chancellor? 

Wada:    This  president  does,  because  he's  moved  around  the  UC  system. 
Morris:   Himself. 
Wada:    That's  right. 
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Morris:   Is  that  an  idea  that  you  like?  Are  there  some  advantages  to  that? 
Wada:    I  think  there  is. 

Appointment  to  the  Board  of  Regents 


Morris 


Wada: 


Morris 


Wada: 


Morris 


Wada: 

Morris 

Wada: 


I  wanted  to  go  back  this  morning  and  ask  you  about  discussions  you 
might  have  had  with  [Governor  Edmund  G. ,  Jr.]  Jerry  Brown  at  the 
time  that  you  were  appointed  to  the  regents. 

[chuckles]   It  was  a  very  odd  kind  of  an  interview  that  I  had  with 
Jerry  Brown,  because,  prior  to  his  appointing  me,  he  saw  different 
candidates  for  the  position.   It  was  a  very  strange  kind  of  an 
interview  in  that  there  was  very  little  in  regard  to  the  duties  of 
the  regents  of  the  university  and  how  qualified  I  might  have  been 
to  fill  the  appointment.   Mainly,  we  talked  about  religion.   He 
found  that  I  was  born  and  raised  as  a  Buddhist,  and  he  was 
interested  in  Buddhism,  especially  Zen  Buddhism.   So  we  talked 
about  the  different  religions  extant  in  the  world,  and  that  was 
it.   We  talked,  I  would  guess,  out  of  the  forty- five  minutes  or  an 
hour  I  was  there ,  that  only  about  four  or  five  minutes  was  devoted 
to  the  regency.   The  rest  of  the  time  was  in  regard  to  religion 
and  philosophy. 


I  see . 
he--? 


Did  he,  at  that  point,  know  much  about  Buddhism,  or  was 


He  seemed  to.   It  would  seem  to  me  that  he  had  done  a  fair  amount 
of  study  about  the  religions  of  the  world- -Confucius ,  Buddha, 
Jesus,  Mohammed.   I  was  amazed. 

That's  interesting  for  somebody  whom  you  think  of  with  Jesuit 
training  as  keeping  pretty  close  within  the  Catholic  view  of  the 
world.   What  appealed  to  him,  did  it  seem,  about  Buddhism  and  some 
of  the  other  Eastern  religions? 

I  think  what  appealed  to  him  was  the  meditative  part  of  Buddhism. 
Does  that  have  something  to  apply  to  higher  education? 

I  felt  not,  at  the  time.   After  I  left  the  governor's  office  and 
was  driving  back  to  San  Francisco,  I  thought  to  myself,  "That  was 
an  awfully  curious  kind  of  interview." 


Morris:   Did  somebody  go  up  with  you? 
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Wada:     I  went  up  by  myself. 

Morris:   Did  you  say  yes  right  away,  or  did  you  come  home  and  meditate  on 
the  appointment? 

Wada:    No,  I  was  willing  to  take  the  position  if  it  were  offered  to  me. 
Morris:   He  didn't  offer  it  at  the  time  of  the  interview? 

Wada:    No.   He  said  that  I  was  under  serious  consideration  for 
appointment. 

Morris:   Oh,  my.   How  long  was  it  before  he  made  the  actual  offer? 
Wada:     I  think  the  announcement  was  made  about  a  week  after  that. 

Morris :   Was  there  any  kind  of  orientation  or  grounding  in  how  to  be  a 
regent? 

Wada:     I  received  orientation  from  the  retired  dean  of  the  School  of 

Social  Welfare,  who  was  then  the  secretary  to  the  faculty  club. 
What  was  his  name?  He  recently  passed  away. 

Morris:   Ah,  Milton  Chernin. 

Wada:    Milton  Chernin  was  given  the  task  of  orienting  me,  and  I  had  known 
him  before  that,  so  we  got  along  quite  well. 

Morris:  How  had  you  gotten  to  know  Dean  Chernin? 

Wada:  I  think  I  served  on  several  committees  with  him. 

Morris:  Statewide  kind  of--? 

Wada:  That's  right. 

Morris:  Not  university  committees? 

Wada:    Not  university  committees.   He  said  he  was  very  delighted  that  he 
was  asked  to  orient  me  in  terms  of  the  duties  of  the  regents  and 
what  I  ought  to  know,  et  cetera. 

Morris:   I  see.   Did  that  orientation  turn  out  to  be  helpful? 

Wada:     I  thought  so. 

Morris:   What  kinds  of  things  did  Milton  Chernin  stress  on  being  a  regent? 
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Duties  of  a  Regent 


Wada:     I  think  one  of  the  things  that  he  stressed  was  that  there  was  a 

clear  line  of  the  duties  of  a  regent  in  terms  of  making  policy  and 
in  terms  of  management  of  campuses  of  the  university  or  the 
system- -that  regents  ought  not  to  interfere  in  daily  management  of 
the  University  of  California  but  should  be  concerned  largely  with 
making  policy  decisions. 

Morris :   Who  was  chairman  of  the  regents  when  you  came  aboard? 
Wada:    I  think  it  was  [William]  Bill  Coblenz  who  was  chairman. 
Morris:   What  was  he  particularly  interested  in  as  regent? 

Wada:    Bill  was  a  very  delightful,  very  intelligent  person.   I  think  he 

was  mainly  interested  in  making  sure  that  the  university  continued 
in  its  road  to  being  a  very  excellent  public  university.   It  was 
amazing  that  he  was  chairman  at  that  time,  because  I  had  known 
Bill  way  back  in  '39.   I  was  employed  while  I  was  in  college, 
first-year,  as  a  kitchen  helper,  and  then  the  second  year  as  a 
counselor,  at  the  Feather  River  Meadows  Boys  Camp.   Bill  was  a 
young  camper.   So  I  knew  him  from  those  days. 

Morris:   And  you  remembered  each  other  after  all  that  time? 

Wada:    That's  correct.   And,  in  subsequent  years,  he  was  very  active  in 
politics  in  San  Francisco,  and  I  was  also,  so  we  had  chances  to 
talk  things  over  and  become  very  good  friends. 

Morris:  Were  there  other  people  on  the  board  of  regents  at  that  point  that 
were  old  acquaintances  when  you  came  aboard? 

Wada:    No.   He  was  the  only  one. 

Morris:  Really?  I  brought  along  this  morning  —  pulled  it  out  —  this  is  from 
a  1982  campus  directory,  which  is  in  your  early  years  as  a  regent. 
I  wondered  who  particularly  on  that  list  were  people  that  you  felt 
had  similar  interests  as  yours. 

Wada:    Well,  I  think,  by  and  large,  Vilma  Martinez,  [John]  Jack  Henning, 
Yvonne  Burke,  and  especially  Stanley  Sheinbaum,  whom  I  had  never 
known  until  I  got  on  the  regents,  and  he  was  on  the  regents. 

Morris:   He's  not  as  well  known  as  some  of  the  other  regents.   What 
particularly  did  you  find  sympathetic  in  his  approach? 
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Wada:    I  would  think  that  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  down  south,  and  very  active  in  Jewish  affairs. 
It's  just  that  his  views  and  my  views  coincided.   I  guess  it  was 
more  in  terms  of  our  agreeing  on  different  issues.   I  found  him  a 
very  fine  person. 

Morris:   Are  there  sort  of  differences  of  opinion  on  the  regents?   Some 

people  are  more  interested  in  the  building  program,  and  others  are 
more  interested  in  student  development  issues? 


Issue  of  Divestment 


Wada: 


Morris 
Wada: 

Morris 
Wada: 


Morris 
Wada: 


Yes.   Others  are  interested  in  educational  policy  issues.   I  would 
guess  that  the  thing  that  we  disagreed  on  most  of  all  was  in 
regard  to  divestment  of  stocks  and  companies  doing  business  in 
South  Africa.   The  second  thing  is  in  regard  to  the  university's 
management  of  the  nuclear  weapons  laboratories. 


Both  of  those  had  a  lot  of  student  activism  around  them, 
came  first- -the  regents'  discussion  of  these  issues? 


Which 


It  took  a  lot 


I  think  the  divestiture  issue  was  most  important, 
of  time- -lots  of  differences  among  the  regents. 

It  kind  of  split  up-- 


I  think  it  split  up,  by  and  large,  philosophically,  I  guess,  in 
terms  of  the  rights  of  black  South  Africans  and  how  one  looked  at 
civil  rights.   So  it  divided  up,  I  would  guess,  between  liberals 
and  conservatives  on  the  board.   That's  where  the  differences 
really  came  out. 

Was  the  financial  question  a  concern? 

I  think  that  was  part  of  it  —  that  if  the  university  divested,  that 
we  would  lose  income  and  that  this  would  hurt  the  faculty  and  the 
staff  of  the  university,  because,  by  and  large,  the  great  bulk  of 
the  monies  invested  were  the  staff  and  faculty  retirement  funds, 
and  that  we  had  a  fiduciary  responsibility  to  make  sure  that  the 
retirement  pay  of  the  staff  and  faculty  not  decline  because  of  our 
action. 


Morris:   Did  that  require  bringing  in  some  financial  advisors? 
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Wada:    Oh,  yes.   The  office  of  the  treasurer  had  to  write  his  report  in 
regard  to  what  he  felt  would  be  the  consequences  of  our  action. 
Different  stockbrokers  came  in  and  talked. 

Morris:   Are  there  some  stockbrokers  on  the  regents? 

Wada:    No,  there  are  not,  but  there  were  wealthy  people  who  knew  a  lot 
about  stocks.   They  were  purchasers  of  stock.   And  there  were 
people  who  were  very  high  in  business  circles  who  would  be  heard, 
like  Ed  [Edward]  Carter,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  shareholders 
of  Carter,  Hawley,  Hale  today. 

Morris:   Now,  how  about  somebody  like  Mr.  Carter?  He  was  also  active  in 
the  Democratic  party  for  a  number  of  years.   Where  would  he  come 
down  on  a  question  like  divesting? 

Wada:    He  was  very  strongly  on  the  side  of  not  taking  that  kind  of 
action.   He  wanted  to  retain  those  shares. 

Morris:   Was  it  either-or?   Nobody  suggested  some  kind  of  a  middle  way? 
Wada:    No,  it  was  a  question  of  divesting  or  not  divesting. 

Morris:   How  much  of  an  influence  was  the  action  taken  by  other  colleges 
and  universities? 

Wada:     Not  much. 

Morris:   There  was  no  kind  of  a  poll  of  the  thinking  at  other  state 
universities  and  colleges? 

Wada:     No.   I  think  the  treasurer's  report  contained  that  information, 

but  I  don't  think  it  was  a  significant  part  of  our  decisionmaking. 

Morris:   Is  that  generally  true  of  the  regents? 

Wada:    Regents  have  a  wide  range  of  experiences,  and  I  guess  there  are 
times  when  they  may  look  at  information  or  data  presented,  but  I 
have  an  idea  they  make  up  their  own  minds  in  terms  of  their  own 
experiences  and  philosophy. 

Morris:   But  they  do  have  to  deal  with  the  same  issues  that  are  coming  up 
in  general  in  society. 

Wada:    I  would  guess  that  about  90- odd  percent  of  the  time,  whether  they 
were  liberals,  or  moderates,  or  conservatives,  we  agree- -that 
there's  unanimous  decision  by  the  regents.   It's  only  on  these 
ticklish,  highly  sensitive  issues  that  we  part  company. 
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Morris:   You  agree  most  of  the  time  because  it's  a  long  process  of 
collecting  information  and  discussing  it? 

Wada:    No,  I  guess  the  critical  element  is,  "What  will  this  do  for  the 

University  of  California?  Will  it  push  us  forward  or  will  it  push 
us  backward?" 

Morris:   Also,  in  relation  to  the  bigness  of  the  board- -sometimes  in  lesser 
nonprofit  organizations,  the  bigger  the  board,  the  larger  the 
number  of  people  who  don't  really  participate  very  much.   Is  that 
true  on  the  regents?  Are  there  some  who  come  less  often? 

Wada:    I  would  guess  that  there's  some  regents  that  speak  very 

infrequently- -some  who  may  not  speak  at  all.   Some  regents  go  for 
meeting  after  meeting  without  saying  anything,  and  other  times 
they  would  speak  up . 

Morris:   Because  they're  not  interested  or  they  figure  it's  been  said? 

Wada:  It's  been  said.  I  guess  they're  not  the  kinds  of  individuals  that 
put  forth  their  own  views,  I  guess. 

Morris:   On  divestment,  would  you  say  you  were  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
pro-divestment  group? 

Wada:     I  think  I  was  one  of  them. 
Morris:   Who  were  your  allies  in  that  end? 

Wada:     I  think  Stan  Sheinbaum,  Yvonne  Burke,  and  Jack  Henning,  and 
especially  the  student  regent,  Linda  Rae  Sabo. 

Morris:   This  is  '82-'83.   That's  just  before  divestment. 

Wada:    Student  regents,  by  and  large,  have  been  very  moderate  or  liberal. 

Morris:   Who  in  general  was  in  support  of  leaving  the  investments  where 
they  were? 

Wada:  I  guess  that  one  would  be  Ed  Carter,  and  the  second  would  be  Glenn 
Campbell . 

Morris:   When  Dr.  Campbell  was  chairman  of  the  regents,  did  he  manage  the 
regents  differently  than  Mr.  Coblenz  when  he  was  chairman? 

Wada:  I  guess  Glenn  was  far  less  reluctant  to  put  forth  his  own  personal 
views  as  chairman.  Bill  Coblenz  mainly  tried  to  keep  his  views  to 
himself  and  allow  the  discussion  to  flow  from  both  sides  before  a 
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Morris: 

Wada: 


decision  was  made.   He  acted  more  as  a  nonpartisan  chair, 
was  less  so. 

More  of  a  directive  leader. 
That's  right. 


Glenn 


Selection  of  the  Chairperson 


Morris:   Is  the  chairmanship  an  automatic  rotation? 

Wada:     No.   Every  year,  the  chair  appoints  a  nominations  committee,  and 
the  nominations  committee  comes  in  with  a  recommendation  for 
chair,  vice -chair,  regents'  representative  to  the  Postsecondary 
Education  Commission,  and  the  chairs  of  the  different  committees. 

Morris:   So  there's  quite  a  lot  of  organization  within  the  regents. 

Wada:     So  it  depends  on  the  composition  of  the  nominating  committee  as  to 
who  is  nominated  for  chair.   The  vice  chair,  one  would  think,  in 
many  organizations,  would  then  succeed  to  the  chairmanship,  but  it 
was  not  so  in  the  regents. 

Morris:   Really?  Why  do  you  suppose  that  is? 
Wada:     I  don't  know. 

Morris:   That's  really  interesting,  because,  normally,  going  through  the 
chairs  is  what  is  expected  on  a  board. 

Wada:     It  isn't  that.   On  the  regents,  it's  different. 

Morris:   So  you  were  selected  by  a  group  of  your  peers  to  be  chairman. 

Wada:     That  was,  I  would  think,  in  all  the  times  that  I've  been  on  the 
regents,  the  most  controversial  nomination. 

Morris:   Really?  Why  would  that  be? 

Wada:     I  guess  there  were  a  fairly  large  number  of  regents  who  felt  that, 
one,  I  shouldn't  be  chair,  and  secondly  that  Glenn  Campbell  should 
have  been  nominated  for  a  second  term.   Usually,  I  think,  it's 
been  the  practice  that  regents  are  nominated  to  serve,  and  then 
they're  renominated  so  that  a  regent  served  for  two  years  as 
chairman  of  the  board.   In  his  case,  he  was  just  finishing  his 
first  year,  but  he  was  not  nominated  for  the  second  year.   There 
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was  a  lot  of  resentment  on  that,  and  then,  secondly,  I  guess, 
there  was  resentment  that  I  had  represented  the  liberal  wing  and 
that  the  conservative  side  should  have  more  say-so.   I've  been  on 
the  regents  all  this  time,  eleven  years,  and  I  think  that  was  the 
only  time  that  I  know  when  there  was  a  lot  of  debate  as  to  whether 
I  should  be  elected  chair  according  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
nominating  committee. 

Morris:   Who  was  on  the  nominating  committee  that  year? 

Wada:     I  guess  Bob  [Robert]  Noyes  was,  Joe  [Joseph]  Moore,  Dean  Watkins , 
and  I  forgot  what  two  others.   But  it  was  really  a  controversial 
affair.   It  got  a  little  nasty. 

Morris:   I  can  believe  it  must  have  been  sort  of  awkward  for  you. 

Wada:    Yes,  and  especially  so  since  Glenn  Campbell  had  appointed  that 
nominations  committee. 

Morris:   They  didn't  do  what  he  expected. 
Wada:    No,  they  didn't. 

Morris:   Does  the  chairman  have  carte  blanche  to  appoint  who  he  or  she 
wishes  to  the  nominating  committee? 

Wada:    That's  right. 

Morris:   So  that's  a  fairly  strong  position  for  the  chair. 

Wada:    The  chair  usually,  by  who  he  nominates,  can  dictate  who  the  new 

chair  will  be  and  who  the  chair  of  the  committees  will  be  because 
of  who  he  selects  to  be  on  the  nominating  committee. 

Morris:   I  don't  know  Mr.  Noyes,  but  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Watkins,  I  would 
think,  would  have  been  supporters,  or  similarly  inclined,  to  Mr. 
Campbell.   Was  that  generally  the  case? 

Wada:    Yes.   Oh,  Sheldon  Adelson  was  on  the  nominating  committee  also.   I 
remember.   I  don't  know  who  the- -I've  forgotten  who  the  fifth 
person  was . 

Morris:   Mr.  Campbell  became  kind  of  controversial  as  head  of  the  Hoover 

Institution  and  was  getting  a  big  dust-off  at  Stanford.  Did  that 
have  a  bearing  on  his  not  being  asked  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
UC  regents  for  a  second  year? 

Wada:     I  would  guess  not,  because  some  members  of  the  regents  served  on 
his  board  of  directors. 
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Morris:   Indeed.   What  seemed  to  be  the  reason  for--? 

Wada:     I  would  guess  that  one  of  the  reasons  was  that  they  wanted  a  chair 
who  was  much  more  neutral  and  would  chair  the  meetings  and  let 
discussions  flow  rather  than  injecting  the  chair's  personal  views. 
I  think  that  was  what  impelled  the  group  to  not  nominate  him  for 
the  second  year . 

Morris:   Is  Campbell's  approach,  sort  of,  "Father  knows  best"? 

Wada:    Not  necessarily.   I  think  he  has  a  very  abrasive  way  of  speaking. 
I  think  there  are  times  when  he  speaks  very  ill  of  the  faculty. 
He  says  so  in  public,  and  he  does  reprimand  chancellors  in  public- 
-which  isn't  supposed  to  be  done. 

Morris:   Yes.   Chancellors  are  rather  significant  persons  in  their  own 
right,  [chuckles] 

Wada:    Yes.   So  I  guess  it  was,  by  and  large,  his  personality  and  way  of 
chairing  that  was  not  appreciated.   But  he  had  a  lot  of 
supporters.   It  was  the  only  contested  race  that  I  remember,  and  I 
think- -if  I  remember--!  just  won  by  one  vote.   That's  how  badly 
the  regents  were  split  on  that. 

Morris:   To  what  extent  were  you  lobbying  for  the  position? 

Wada:     I  didn't  lobby  at  all.   I  was  surprised  when  they  came  in  with  my 
name,  because  there  were  others  who  had  —  they  wanted  to  nominate  a 
liberal.   There  were  others  who  had  more  seniority  than  I  did, 
like  Vilma  Martinez,  or  Yvonne  Burke,  and  Stanley  Sheinbaum.   They 
had  seniority  over  me.   So  they  could  have  nominated  them.   I  was 
astounded.   I  didn't  seek  it. 

Morris:   Did  the  governor  take  part  in  that  discussion  at  all? 

Wada:     I  don't  know  whether  he  was  there  or  not.   I  can't  remember.   I 
don't  think  so. 

Morris:   Did  Jerry  take  part  very  often  in  regents'  meetings? 
Wada:    Very  infrequently. 
Morris:   Is  that  the  custom? 

Wada:    No.   Usually  Governor  [George]  Deukmejian  comes  quite  frequently 
to  our  meetings.   Ex  officio  regents  rarely  come  except  for  the 
governor- -governor ,  lieutenant  governor.   Mr.  [Leo]  McCarthy 
comes,  you  know,  every  now  and  then.   [State  Superintendent  of 
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Schools]  Bill  Honig  comes  every  now  and  then.   [Assemblyman] 
Willie  Brown  maybe  comes  once  every  two  years.   Very  infrequently. 
So  of  the  four  ex  officio  regents  now,  the  one  who  comes  the  most 
regularly  is  the  governor. 

Morris:   That's  interesting.   What  particularly  interests  Deukmejian? 

Wada:    I  don't  know  what  interests  him,  but  he  does  come.   The  difficulty 
is,  usually  he  comes  on  a  Friday.   Most  of  the  discussion  and 
decisions  are  made  on  a  Thursday.   But  he  does  come. 

Morris:   If  the  governor  doesn't  happen  to  come,  does  he  usually  send  his 
education  assistant  or  something? 

Wada:    No,  no.   There  are  no  proxy  voting  or  no  substitute  regents.   The 
person  comes  or  nobody  comes. 

Morris:   And  Jerry  didn't  keep  his  hand  in  on  what  was  going  on  in 
education? 

Wada:    No,  not  much. 

Morris:   Did  he  look  for  occasions  to  talk  with  you-- 

a 

Morris:   --times  when  you  would  have  liked  to  chat  with  him  or  sound  him 
out? 

Wada:    No,  I  think  I  liked  it  the  way  it  was --that  he  gave  free  rein  to 
his  appointees. 


Becoming  the  Chairperson 


Morris:   When  you  took  over  as  chairman,  was  that  sort  of  awkward  to  come 
in  after  a  controversy? 

Wada:    It  was  very  awkward,  yes. 

Morris:   What  could  you  do  to  soothe  the  ruffled  spirits? 

Wada:    Well,  I  guess  my  first  public  comment  as  chair  was  that  I'm  the 
chair  of  the  regents  and  that  my  main  role  is  not  to  project  my 
own  views  during  meetings  but  to  make  sure  that  all  sides  to  an 
issue  were  heard,  that  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  regents 
would  prevail  and  the  decision  made,  but  that  the  minority  members 
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would  have  an  opportunity  to  express  their  views.   That's  the  way 
I  was  going  to  operate,  and  so  I  was  very  scrupulous  in  not 
injecting  my  own  views  during  the  discussions. 

Morris:   Had  you  enough  experience  with  the  regents  by  that  point  to  figure 
that  there  were  some  that  would  say  what  you  would  have  said  if 
you  hadn't  been  chairman? 

Wada:     I  think  that  I  figured  that  that  was  the  way  that  the  regents 

wanted  it- -that  they  wanted  a  presiding  officer  and  not- -you  know. 

Morris:  Does  the  chairman  work  closely  with  the  president  to  develop  the 
agenda  and  in-  - 

Wada:    Usually- -the  agendas  develop,  and  then  the  president  would  bounce 
them  off  the  chair.   But,  usually,  I  left  the  agenda  and  selection 
of  the  agenda  up  to  the  president  and  his  staff.   I  said,  "Yes. 
Are  you  sure  you  want  to  do  this?"   By  and  large,  I  thought  that 
was  an  administrative  matter. 

Morris:  Is  the  chairman's  role  to  kind  of  suggest  that,  "Thus  and  such  a 
question  is  developing,  and  we'd  better  take  a  look  at  it  pretty 
soon"? 

Wada:     I  can't  recall  ever  having  done  that.   Remembering  the  great 

controversy  over  my  election,  I  think  I  was  overly  cautious  in 
discussing  matters  with  the  president.   I  think  if  I  had  to  do  it 
over  again,  I  think  I  would  have  discussed  things  much  more  often 
with  the  president  and  his  staff. 

Morris:   Made  a  few  suggestions. 
Wada:    Yes. 


Management  of  Livermore  Lab 


Morris:   You  said  the  other  thing  that  you  thought  had  been  really  crucial 
was  this  long- running  discussion  about  the  management  of  the 
nuclear  laboratory. 

Wada:     That  only  comes  up  very  infrequently,  every  five  years.   I  think 
the  contracts  are  negotiated  and  signed  every  five  years,  so  it 
just  comes  up  once  every  five  years.   In  the  ensuing  time,  I 
guess,  the  only  person  who  raised  the  question  was  Stan  Sheinbaum, 
because  he  would  hear  how  some  top  member  of  the  administration  at 
Livermore  would  have  been  demoted  because  of  his  views  contrary  to 
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Teller  or  the  director  of  the  laboratory,  or  that  people  were  told 
not  to  speak  their  minds,  or  that  the  director  of  the  laboratory 
was  going  to  Washington  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  importance  of 
nuclear  weapons  as  a  deterrent.   He  always  raised  questions  like 
that  —  that  such  and  such  was  inappropriate. 

Morris:   Inappropriate  for  the  university  to  be  speaking  in  Washington? 

Wada:  It  was  inappropriate  for  the  director  of  the  laboratory  to  speak 
without  clearing  it  with  the  Office  of  the  President  or  with  the 
regents . 

Morris:  It  seems  like  there's  a  sort  of  a  dual  responsibility  there.  The 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Department  of  Energy  seem  to  have  a 
lot  of  interest  in  what  goes  on  at  Livermore. 

Wada:  I  have  an  idea  that  they  were  the  dominant  figures  in  running  the 
laboratories  rather  than  the  university. 

Morris:   Does  the  view  seem  to  be  evolving  that,  at  some  point,  the 

university  might  choose  not  to  continue  to  have  those  contracts? 

Wada:    It  seems  to  be.   There's  been,  as  far  as  I  know,  three  studies  by 
faculty  of  the  university,  and  those  reports --the  essence  has  been 
that  the  university  has  contracts  to  manage  the  laboratory,  but 
we're  not  doing  a  very  good  job  of  managing  them  or  providing 
oversight. 

In  terms  of  the  operation  of  the  laboratory? 

That's  right,  and  setting  up  some  of  the  priorities,  and  the 
direction.   Mainly,  the  Department  of  Energy  and  Department  of 
Defense  were  doing  it  all,  and  the  university,  in  a  sense,  was  the 
figurehead  manager  of  the  laboratories.   I  guess  that's  what,  in  a 
sense,  the  latest  report  of  the  faculty  shows- -whatever  committee 
that  was. 

Morris:   Did  that  get  a  sympathetic  hearing  by  the  regents? 
Wada:    I  doubt  it. 

Morris:  Yes.  Because  of  the  history  that  the  university  and  the  lab  have 
been  associated  from  the  beginning  of  time? 

Wada:  Yes,  and  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  regents  that  managing  the 
laboratory  is  in  the  interest  of  national  welfare.  They  used  that 
argument . 

Morris:   Is  it?  How  does  that  go? 


Morris 
Wada : 
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Wada:    Well,  I  guess- - [chuckles] - -I  don't  know  how  it  goes.   One  of  the 

responsibilities  of  a  public  university  is  to  provide  this  kind  of 
service  to  the  federal  government  and  that,  being  there,  we 
provide  opportunities  for  our  scientists  in  our  system  to  work  at 
the  laboratories. 

Morris:   It's  a  job  opportunity  for  students  as  they  come  out  of  college? 

Wada:    Students  and  faculty.   Rather  than  the  federal  government  or  any 
private  company,  corporation  running  the  labs,  the  university 
management  could  ensure  the  free  flow  of  information  much  better 
if  we  managed  it  than  anybody  else. 

Morris:   Well,  that  sounds  like  a  debate  that's  going  to  continue,  then. 
It's  not  going  to  be  resolved. 

Wada:    It'll  be  interesting,  because  I  think  discussion  comes  up  again 
this  year  as  to  what  we'll  do  with  the  laboratories. 

Morris:   Given  the  fact  that  the  political  climate  of  the  world  seems  to 
have  changed  remarkably  in  the  last  year,  will  that  have  any 
bearing  on  the  weapons  research? 

Wada:    I  think  the  lines  are  fairly  well  drawn,  but  we'll  vote  to  renew 
the  contract,  I'm  sure. 

Morris:   And  that  there  will  continue  to  be  faculty  and  students  opposed  to 
it? 

Wada:    Well,  by  and  large- -students  are  opposed  to  it,  but  I'm  not  quite 
sure  of  the  faculty. 


Academic  Senate  and  the  Regents 


Morris:   Does  the  faculty  senate  in  the  various  campuses  frequently  make 
studies  for  the  regents  like  the  one  you  described? 

Wada:    No.   I  don't  know  how  this  latest  committee  came  about.   I  think 

it  was  probably  asked  by  the  president  of  the  university,  or  maybe 
it  generated  itself.   I  don't  know  how  this  latest  committee  came 
about.   I  can't  remember  the  faculty  representatives  to  the 
regents  ever  saying  that  we  should  not  renew  the  contract. 

Morris:   Do  faculty  committees  have  opinions  on  other  subjects  that  they 
submit  to  the  regents? 
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Wada:    Very  rarely. 

Morris:   So  the  faculty  sort  of  does  its  thing,  and  the  regents -- 

Wada:    There  are  two  representatives,  usually,  from  the  Academic  Senate 
sitting  in  with  regents,  but  they  rarely  make  comments.   I  guess 
it  depends  partly  on  who  that  representative  is.   I  remember  when 
[Neil]  Smelser  was  representative.   He  used  to  speak  out  on  a 
variety  of  issues.   Dick  Gable  from  Davis  rarely  spoke,  and  now 
he's  off.   I  don't  know  if  Fred  Spiess--he  doesn't  look  like  a 
very  aggressive  representative. 

Morris:   Even  on  matters  of  salary  and--? 

Wada:    Those  are  the  times  they  speak  up,  yes,  but  only  things  that 

directly  concern  them,  like  their  salaries  or  their  retirement 
benefits.   I  find  their  representation  very  restricted.   I  think 
regents  could  benefit  from  comments  by  representatives  of  the 
Academic  Senate  on  educational  matters. 

Morris:   In  any  particular  areas? 

Wada:     I  would  like  to  have  them  talk  much  more  in  regard  to  how  the 
quality  of  undergraduate  education  might  be  improved,  how 
curriculum  matters  might  be  revised,  how  graduate  studies  is 
going- -why  is  it  that  graduate  students  are  taking  longer  and 
longer  for  candidates  to  achieve  their  Ph.D.s,  and  all  that.   They 
rarely  speak. 

Morris:   That's  interesting,  because  the  undergraduate  education  seems  to 
be  taking  longer,  too. 

Wada:     Five  and  a  half  years. 

Morris:   You  and  I  felt  that  four  years  was  what  it  should  take.   It's  now 
five  and  a  half  years.   Isn't  that  interesting?  Do  you  suppose 
that  has  to  do  with  the  cost  of  education,  or  is  part  of  it  the 
sort  of  delaying  going  out  in  the  cold,  cruel  world? 

Wada:    Again,  I  guess  there's  a  variety  of  reasons  why.   Part  of  it  is 

financial- -that  students  drop  out  in  order  to  work  in  order  to  get 
money  to  come  back.   Others  feel  that  they  need  to  mature  a  little 
bit  more,  and  so  they  drop  out.   Others--!  guess  they're  taking 
less  units  per  semester  because  they  feel  that  they  may  have  ideas 
of  going  to  graduate  school,  and  the  grades  are  important.   So 
they  take  lesser  number  of  courses  so  they  can  get  better  grades 
in  the  courses  that  they  take. 
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Morris:   Is  there  any  evidence  that  that  is  indeed  true? 

Wada:     I  would  guess  that  our  administrators  bring  forth  a  variety  of 
reasons  why  it's  taking  longer.   There's  not  one  or  two  reasons 
There's  a  fairly  large  number. 


Regents  and  the  Public 


Morris:   How  about  the  general  public  and  its  various  organized  interest 
groups?  Do  they  make  themselves  heard? 

Wada:    Just  on  controversial  issues  such  as- -at  Berkeley,  say,  Berkeley 
has  plans  for  growth,  and  there  are  certain  groups  in  Berkeley 
that  oppose  our  growth.   They  would  write  to  the  university  and 
want  to  appear  before  its  committees  and  speak. 

Morris:   Like  the  Berkeley  town  and  gown  and  Santa  Barbara  town  and  gown-- 
does  that  question  come  to  the  regents  at  some  point,  or  is  that 
left  to--? 

Wada:     I  think  it  comes  to  the  regents  only  at  the  time  when  the  long- 
range  development  plans  of  the  campuses  are  discussed.   The  city 
council  and  the  board  of  supervisors  are  never  reluctant  about 
writing  letters  to  the  regents  saying  how  unhappy  they  are  about 
growth  plans.   But  it's  never  openly  discussed. 

Morris:   Do  the  regents  have  a  role  in  relation  to  the  legislature? 

Wada:     I  think  at  the  time  that  our  budget  is  being  discussed  by  the 

legislature,  different  regents  are  asked  to  contact  legislators 
they  know.   I  even  go  up  to  Sacramento  and  talk  to  the  legislators 
I  know  in  order  for  them  to  give  more  money  to  the  university. 

Morris:   On  an  informal  basis  or  are  you  testifying? 

Wada:    Informal  basis,  because  we  do  have  our  government  relations  staff 
up  there. 

Morris:   That's  true.   Do  they  call  on  the  regents  to  come  and  lend 
authority  and  prestige? 
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Regents  and  the  Legislature 


Wada:    Yes,  but  sometimes  legislators  do  mandate  that  a  regent  appear 
before  them. 

Morris:   Really? 

Wada:    Oh,  yes. 

Morris:   And  does  that  usually  mean  that  they're  cross  about  something? 

Wada:    Sometimes  they  don't  want  to  hear  from  staff.   They  want  to  know 

what  the  regents  feel,  especially  in  regard  to  the  experimentation 
in  our  laboratories  using  animals,  et  cetera.   I  remember  I  had  to 
go  up  there  and  wait  a  couple  of  hours  and  talk  because  the 
chairman  of  that  assembly  committee  insisted  that  a  regent  appear. 
He  didn't  want  staff  to  come  and  say  something. 

Morris:   I  see.   Was  this  something  that  the  regents  had  discussed  so  that 
you  were  briefed  on  it? 

Wada:    No.   All  I  knew  was,  generally,  that  the  regents  were  in  favor  of 
continued  experimentation- -that  we  left  those  decisions  up  to  the 
faculty.   We  felt  we  ought  to  back  up  the  faculty.   We  never 
discussed  it  formally. 

Morris:   In  a  case  like  that,  is  there  somebody  in  the  administration  that 
you  work  with  to--? 

Wada:    We  had  a  pre-hearing  meeting  in  the  office  of  Steve  Arditti,  our 
lobbyist,  together  with  the  faculty  member  and  some  laypeople  who 
felt  that  they  benefited  from  the  experimentation  by  universities. 
It  was  not  only  a  University  of  California  conference.   The 
scientist  from  Stanford  was  there,  so  you  usually  have  kind  of  a 
strategy  meeting  ahead  of  time. 


Concerns  for  the  University 


Morris:   Had  there  been  some  things  that  you  have  been  particularly 

interested  in  pursuing,  in  keeping  under  discussion  on  the  board 
of  regents? 

Wada:     I  continue  to  be  concerned  about  the  large  classes  at  our  larger 

campuses  and  the  fact  that  many  of  our  undergraduates  never  get  to 
develop  a  relationship  with  individual  faculty  members- -that  in 
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many  cases,  at  larger  campuses,  students  become  a  number  instead 
of  individual  students. 

Morris:   Have  you  been  following  and  interested  in  the  matter  of  diversity 
at  the  university,  particularly  this  last  couple  of  years  when 
there  have  been  challenges  both  to  and  from  Asian  students? 

Wada:    I  think  that  diversity  in  the  student  body  has  been  one  of  my  top 
priorities.   I  find  that  my  role  in  defending  the  university's 
plan  for  increasing  diversity  by  means  of  special  action  to  bring 
in  additional  blacks  and  Hispanics  and  Native  Americans  is  seen  by 
some  Asian- American  organizations  and  individuals  as  stacking  up 
against  them.   I  think  that  makes  those  Asian  Americans  awfully 
unhappy,  even  though  we  have  good  numbers  of  Asian  students  at  the 
university  now;  but  I  feel  that  that's  the  stance  I  need  to  take. 

Morris:   Is  it  more  of  a  concern  regarding  the  Berkeley  campus  than  other 
campuses? 

Wada:     I  would  guess  that  it's  become  very  sensitive  at  Berkeley  as  well 
as  UCLA,  and,  as  the  campuses  get  crowded,  I  think  it  will  become 
an  issue  at  Davis  and  San  Diego  also.   There's  more  and  more 
students  applying  for  the  same  number  or  few  additional  slots,  and 
that  makes  competition  very  keen.   I  think  I  feel  a  growing 
resentment  by  Asian  and  white  students  that  we  still  give 
preferences  to  blacks  and  Hispanics. 

Morris:   Are  we  making  progress  on  the  level  of  achievement  of  blacks  and 
Hispanics  and  new  immigrant--? 

Wada:     I  guess  the  data  shows  that  more  and  more  black  and  Hispanic 

students  are  entering  the  university  through  regular  admissions- - 
that  their  academic  achievement  in  high  school  has  improved  so 
that  lesser  numbers  need  to  be  helped  by  special  admissions.   And 
yet  I'm  bothered  that  the  number  of  dropouts  is  still  high  and 
that  we  need  to  increase  the  student  support  services  on  each 
campus --the  tutoring,  counseling-- 

Morris:   This  is  dropouts  at  the  UC  level? 
Wada:    That's  right --once  they  get  in. 

Morris:   Is  the  percentage  of  dropouts  higher  than  it  was  ten  years  ago  or 
twenty  years  ago,  all-studentwise ,  not  broken  down  by--? 

Wada:     I  don't  know  what  that  figure  is. 

Morris:   There's  kind  of  an  echo  in  the  literature,  that  as  the  cost  of 

education  goes  up,  and  their  general  economic  troubles,  more  young 
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people  tend  to  either  delay  or  decide  not  to  do  college  or  decide 
not  to  complete- - 

Wada:     I  guess,  across  the  student  body,  the  figure  that  I  hear  is  that 
about  50  to  60  percent  graduate  from  the  university.   The  rest-- 
we  don't  know  what  happened  to  them,  whether  they  drop  out  or  go 
to  another  college  or  university,  or  drop  out  and,  maybe,  in  four 
or  five  years,  come  back.   I  think  they've  gotten  figures  in 
regard  to  the  graduation  rate  after  four  years,  graduation  rate 
after  five  years.   At  four  years  it's  about  40  percent,  I  guess. 
At  five  years,  it  goes  up  to  about  55  or  60  percent,  so  that  shows 
that  they're  taking  longer,  but  that  means  that  approximately  40 
percent  of  the  students  never  graduate  from  the  campus  that  they 
enrolled  in. 

Morris:   That's  a  really  startling  statistic. 

Wada:    Yes.   But  the  follow- through  is  still  very  poor,  that  they  could 
have  transferred  from  Berkeley  to,  say,  USC--or  one  of  the 
Claremont  Colleges  or  a  smaller  college  or  a  state  university- - 
and  then  graduated.   We  don't  have  that  figure.   What  happened  to 
them  once  they  dropped  out? 

Morris:   Right.   But  there  is  a  figure.   If  somebody  starts  at  Berkeley, 
and  goes  for  two  years,  and  then  goes  to  Santa  Cruz,  and 
graduates,  that  person  will  be  picked  up  as  having  completed  the 
UC  system. 

Wada:    That's  right.   Even  that,  I  think,  is  not  too  systematized. 

Morris:   When  Pat  Brown  was  governor,  higher  education  was  one  of  his  great 
concerns.   He  used  to  say  that  he  wanted  a  system  in  California 
where  every  child  would  get  a  college  education.   Is  that  still 
the  kind  of  thinking  at  the  regents  and  the  Coordinating  Council 
for  Higher  Education? 

Wada:    I  would  think  that  at  the  California  Postsecondary  Education 

Commission  that  is  a  high-priority  issue.   But  they  also  recognize 
that  there  are  four  streams  in  higher  education.   One  is  that  a 
fair  number  of  them  ought  to  go  to  community  colleges.   Others 
will  go  to  state  universities.   And  the  top,  cream,  would  come  to 
the  University  of  California.   Others  would  go  to  the  independent 
colleges  and  universities,  such  as  Stanford,  USC,  and  all  those. 
So  they  do  have  studies  in  terms  of  equity,  in  terms  of  education, 
that  all  students  graduating  high  school  must  at  least  have  an 
opportunity  to  get  higher  education  but  according  to  their  level 
of  qualification,  I  guess. 
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XII   CONCLUDING  THOUGHTS 


Background  of  Students 


Morris :   Thinking  back  on  the  years  you  spent  working  with  young  people  in 
the  YMCA--can  you  talk  about  any  thoughts  as  to  how  those  young 
people  do  as  the  education  system  has  gotten  more  and  more 
complicated? 

Wada:    Well,  at  the  time  when  I  first  started  working  in  San  Francisco  at 
the  Booker  T.  Washington,  a  lot  of  effort  was  made  in  order  just 
to  prevent  young  people  from  dropping  out  of  high  school.   A 
tremendous  large  number  were  dropping  out  of  high  school  and  not 
even  getting  their  high  school  diploma.   I  found  that,  although 
the  number  of  dropouts  probably  remained  constant  in  the  black 
community,  the  number  of  those  students  who  graduate  is 
increasing,  and  that  the  number  going  on  to  college  is  increasing. 
I  never  knew,  in  the  time  that  I  was  at  the  Booker  T.  Washington 
Center- -in  the  early  years  —  of  any  student  going  on  to  college. 
Now,  I  find  that  there's  a  fair  number  of  them  going  to  college, 
and  that  doesn't  only  mean  the  community  college  or  city  college. 
It  means  CSU  or  UC  system.   There's  a  larger  number  of  middle - 
income  blacks  going  on,  but  then  you  have  a  larger  number  in  the 
underclass  whose  young  people  are  still  dropping  out  of  school. 

Morris:   Right.   But  some  of  them  are  listening  to  what's  going  on  around 
them  and  making  the  effort  to  get  into  the  higher  education 
stream. 

Wada:    I  think  the  feeling  is  that  higher  education  is  important  and  that 
they  need  to  be  going.   Once  it  used  to  be ,  I  guess,  the 
prerogative  of  the  middle -class  that  went  on,  but  now  members  of 
the  lower -income  class  are  going,  which  is  a  new  phenomenon. 

Morris:   Is  this  from  information  that  comes  through  the  YMCA  or  foundation 
work  or  some  of  those  things? 

Wada:     Largely  through,  I  guess,  personal  observation. 
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Morris:   Do  the  regents  have  any  ear  to  the  ground  as  to  what's  going  on  in 
that  area- -that  they're  getting  students  from  a  background 
different  than  they  had  in  previous  decades? 

Wada:     I  think  regents  get  a  report  from  the  staff  every  six  months  in 
regard  to  the  changing  demographics  of  our  student  body, 
especially  the  freshmen  coming  in—where  are  they  coming  from?  — 
and  the  kind  of  outreach  that  our  faculty  and  administrators  do  at 
the  junior  high  and  high  school  level  in  order  to  increase  the 
pool  of  students  coming  to  the  university  or  to  the  state 
university. 

Morris:   That  activity  in  recruiting—has  that  changed  or  increased  since 
you've  been  on  the  regents? 

Wada:    To  me ,  it's  increased.   It's  increased  because  of  the  money  that 

Governor  Deukmej ian  has  put  into  the  budget  for  outreach.   In  that 
case,  it's  one  thing  that  the  university  has  asked  for  additional 
monies,  but  it's  another  thing  that  the  governor  has  approved  of 
such  monies.   So,  to  me,  Governor  Deukmej ian  has,  at  least  in  his 
budget  allocation,  been  very  instrumental  in  having  larger  numbers 
of  Hispanics  and  blacks  who  are  the  first  of  their  families  ever 
to  go  to  college—because  of  his  allocations. 

Morris:   Was  that  a  hard  sell? 

Wada:     It  seems  to  me  that  it  was  not.   He  believed  in  it. 

Morris:   That's  interesting,  because  Governor  Deukmej ian  has  taken  a  lot  of 
lumps  on  his  approach  to  budgeting. 

Wada:    As  far  as  the  university  goes,  I  think  he's  been  an  excellent 

governor  in  terms  of  what  the  university  wants  to  do  and  how  it 
wants  to  go  about  it.   I  think  he's  been  a  very  generous  governor 
to  the  university. 

Morris:   Going  back  to  your  personal  observation  that  more  youngsters  from 
the  bottom  of  the  economic  heap  are  making  it  to  college  nowadays - 
-does  your  observation  include  what's  the  spark?   Is  it  youth  work 
in  the  neighborhoods,  or  is  it  public  schools,  or  watching 
television?  What  is  reaching  out? 

Wada:     I  think  part  of  it  would  come  from  the  feeling  of  parents.   There 
are  youngsters  whom  I  used  to  have  in  my  early  years— they  had  a 
hard  time  graduating  high  school.   They  graduated  high  school  but 
never  had  a  chance  to  go  on  to  college.   And  so  they  became  bus 
drivers,  and  janitors,  and  postal  employees.   I'm  amazed  how  much 
they  struggle  to  send  their  children  to  college.   They  never  went, 
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but  they're  sending  their  children  to  college,  and  that  makes  me 
feel  very  good.   So  it  came  from  the  parents,  actually. 

Morris:   That's  the  sort  of  classic  "I  would  like  my  kids  to  do  better  than 
I."   I  haven't  heard  that  idea  in  a  long  time.   What  I've  been 
hearing  is  that  the  economy  has  become  so  strange  and  distorted 
that  this  generation  coming  up  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  as 
well  financially  as  their  parents  did. 

Wada:    And  I  think  there  is  a  recognition  of  that.  Now,  even  if  they're 
employed,  and  they're  employed  at  what  we  call  blue-collar  jobs,  I 
think  they  make-- 


Morris:   --even  though  we're  also  hearing  that  there's  a  lot  more  drug  use 
and  broken  families  and  single-parent  households  and  things  like 
that.   That's  an  interesting  contrast.   Who  are  the  people  that 
are  hanging  onto  these  traditional  values? 

Wada:    I  would  guess  that,  in  their  early  years,  I  know  some  who  did. 

When  they  say,  "Yeah,  I  used  drugs,"  they  used  marijuana,  or  they 
used  alcohol.   They  might  have  gotten  into  some  minor  mischief 
when  they  were  growing  up,  but  I  think  they  looked  to  something 
different  from  their  children.   They  keep  pretty  close  watch  on 
their  children,  with  the  expectation  that  their  children  will  go 
on  to  college  and  lead  more  comfortable  lives  than  they  did.   It's 
not  as  if  they  don't  know-  -or  sometimes  their  children  did  not  use 
drugs.   If  they  did,  it  probably  wasn't  heavy  drugs;  they  probably 
used  marijuana.  It's  true  even  of  the  youngsters  that  I  know  from 
families  whose  father  and  mother  I  knew  had  a  somewhat  rocky  time 
going  through  high  school. 

Morris:   So  this  is  personal  observation  of  people  that  you  have  known  two 
generations  of  the  family? 

Wada:    Yes.   In  fact,  some  of  them,  I  have  known  three  generations. 

Morris:   Yes,  if  they  were  in  their  fifties  and  sixties  when  you  were 
starting  work  here  in  your  twenties.   That  must  be  very 
satisfying,  to  have  been  part  of  a  community  over  that  span  of 
time  . 

Wada:  But  in  the  overall  rung,  I  guess  if  I  knew  a  hundred  of  them,  this 
would  happen  to  probably  twenty  of  them.  The  other  eighty  of  them 
would  not  be  doing  too  well. 
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Impact  of  Drug  Use  on  Students 


Morris:   What  about  the  impact  in  the  neighborhoods  where  the  media  report 
that  there  is  heavy  hard  drug  abuse,  and  the  theft  and  the 
personal  violence  that  goes  along  with  it? 

Wada:    Well,  I  don't  know  too  many  areas  except  the  Western  Addition 

where  I  worked  that  I  still  go  back  to.   I  would  guess  that  those 
who  have  some  kind  of  aspiration  no  matter  how  vague  it  is  —  even 
if  they  slip  and  fall,  they  manage  to  get  up  and  try  to  go  on  to 
higher  education.   Those  whose  parents  may  have  lost  control  of 
themselves,  are  longtime  unemployed  or  on  welfare,  or  take  the 
drugs- -I  think  the  chances  of  those  youngsters  overcoming  that 
kind  of  family  environment  is  not  too  great.   Of  course,  it  still 
depends  on  a  parent  or  parents.   Some  are  helped  by  social 
agencies,  by  individuals  that  they  may  meet  on  the  staff  who  could 
motivate  them  and  care  for  them  and  stay  on  their  backs  about 
doing  well . 

Morris:   Kind  of  a  personal  mentor. 

Wada:    Yes,  but  I  think  that's  getting  less  and  less  in  the  Western 
Addition  that  I  know  of. 

Morris:   Again,  looking  at  thirty- five  or  more  years  working  with  agencies 
and  young  people  in  San  Francisco,  have  the  new  agencies  that  come 
along  developed  approaches  that  are  significantly  different  from 
the  kinds  of  things  that  the  YM  was  interested  in  when  you  were 
doing  group  work? 

Wada:     I  think  what  I  find  changed  the  most,  I  guess,  in  the  Western 

Addition,  are  the  attitudes  of  the  churches.   The  churches  felt 
that  they  need  to  have  anti-drug  programs,  and  they  need  to  have 
tutorial  programs  after  school. 

Morris:   They  didn't  used  to  do  that? 

Wada:    Not  that  I  knew  of.   The  churches  felt  that  their  responsibility 
was  caring  for  the  spiritual  life  of  — 

Morris:   On  Sunday. 

Wada:    Yes.   Now  I  find  it  a  little  different— that  they're  interested  in 
tutoring,  interested  in  job  programs.   They're  interested  in 
running  day  camps . 

Morris:   Does  that  make  things  tougher  for  a  traditional  youth- serving 
agency  like  the  Y? 
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Wada:    I  guess  it  gives  an  excuse  for  the  traditional  youth -serving 

agencies  to  devote  less  time  to  that,  which  is  a  pity.   Instead  of 
saying,  "Here  are  some  allies,"  they  say,  "Oh,  they're  going  to  do 
this,  so  we  don't  have  to  do  it."   I  find  long-term  traditional 
agencies  in  the  Western  Addition  really  abandoning  programs  for 
younger  adolescents,  say,  from  the  middle  school  and  high  school. 
They're  going  more  and  more  into  working  with  elementary  school 
children  and  working  with  senior  citizens. 

Morris:  What  about  things  like  AIDS  and  the  homeless?  Are  those  a 

different  kind  or  a  different  seriousness  of  problems  than  we  had 
thirty  and  forty  years  ago?  You  were  talking  about  the 
multiproblem  family. 

Wada:     In  the  Western  Addition  I  guess  we  never  did  have  to  worry  about 
AIDS,  although  there  was  a  lot  of  sexual  promiscuity  by  the  young 
people .   I  remember  in  the  Y  that  I  used  to  ask  my  druggist 
friends  to  give  me  prophylactics  so  I  could  pass  them  out  to  the 
kids.   I  said,  "I  know  you're  not  going  to  stay  away,  so  if  you're 
going  to  do  it,  at  least  be  careful."   Then  that  word  got  down  to 
the  Metropolitan  [YMCA]  that  Buchanan  staff  was  passing  out—we 
got  called  on  the  carpet.   But  we  were  never  told  to  stop,  so  we 
continued. 

Morris:   That  was  very  advanced.   You're  talking  about  the  fifties. 

Wada:    That's  right.   The  sixties.   And  we  used  to  have  people  come  in 
from  the  health  department  talking  about  how  young  women  became 
pregnant  and  the  dangers  of  venereal  disease.   The  only  thing  in 
those  days  that  they  worried  about  was  would  they  become  pregnant 
and  catch  gonorrhea  or  syphilis,  and  that  was  it. 

In  those  days,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  using  crack  cocaine 
or  heroin.  The  kids  mainly  stayed  to  marijuana  and  drank  alcohol- 
-beer  or  cheap  wine.  And  we  didn't  have  to  worry  about  AIDS.  So, 
in  some  ways,  life  was  much  simpler,  [chuckles] 

Morris:   Do  you  see  any  signs  on  the  horizon  that  it's  possible  to  turn 
things  around  in  a  city  as  diverse  as  San  Francisco? 

Wada:    I  think  there  are  many  attempts  with  regard  to  selling  and  using 
of  drugs  among  young  people,  but  I'm  not  quite  so  sure  that  it's 
taking  much  effect.   I  think  warfare,  at  least  in  San  Francisco, 
between  rival  gangs  of  different  neighborhoods,  has  declined.   But 
as  I've  talked  to  the  young  people  and  some  of  the  workers,  it's 
not  because  of  police  or  the  education- -it' s  the  realization  of 
young  people  that  this  is  a  foolish  thing  for  them  to  do.   "Why 
put  my  life  in  danger  over  this  kind  of  stuff?"   This  kind  of 
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interne ighborhood  rivalry  or  rivalry  among  gangs  for  drug 
territory  is  kind  of  foolish  in  that  it  only  imperils  their  own 
life,  so  they  came  to  this  kind  of  understanding  themselves. 

Morris:   That's  remarkably  sensible.   So  what  are  these  young  folks  doing 
for  excitement  instead  of--? 

Wada:    I  still  think  they're  selling  drugs.   I  don't  think  that  they  have 
lessened  their  sale  of  drugs.   They're  selling  drugs,  but  after 
they  reach  a  certain  age,  or  they've  been  arrested  enough  times, 
they  see  that  there's  no  future  in  this.   They're  getting 
arrested.   "So  I'd  better  stop  selling  drugs."   I  guess  if  you're 
getting  tired  of  getting  arrested,  and  spending  time  in  jail,  and 
you  see  the  drug  money  that  you've  made  going  to  pay  off  lawyers 
and  bail,  I  guess,  you  come  to  the  realization  this  is  not  too 
smart. 

Morris:   That  takes  a  certain  amount  of  smarts  right  there.   Are  they 

putting  it  into  bank  accounts  and  buying  houses  for  their  mothers? 

Wada:    Not  too  much.   Just  last  week,  I  saw  a  kid  by  the  name  of  Lloyd 
Glover.   He  just  got  out  of  jail,  and  he  brought  a  bankbook.   He 
had  saved  up  to  forty  thousand  dollars,  and  then,  at  the  bottom 
rung,  I  saw  a  zero.   I  said,  "What  happened  to  this?" 

He  said,  "Oh,  it  went  to  my  lawyers.   I  got  arrested,  and  the 
lawyer  said,  'I  want  my  money,  and  I  want  it  ahead  of  time  if  I'm 
going  to  defend  you,'  and  so  I  gave  it  to  him." 

I  said,  "What  came  out?" 

He  said,  "Well,  I  did  time  in  the  county  jail,  but  I  didn't 
have  to  go  to  the  prison  system." 

I  said,  "Was  it  worth  forty  thousand?   I  don't  know  how  many 
years  you  worked  to  get  this,  and  now  it's  all  gone." 

Morris:   Forty  thousand  dollars. 

Wada:    Forty  thousand  dollars  he  had  in  a  bank  account,  and  it  came  down 
to  zero.   It  all  went  to  the  lawyer. 

Morris:   You  kind  of  wonder  what  happened  to  the- -I  thought  there  was  some 
legal  aid  organizations  for  young  people. 

Wada:    I  think  there  are,  but  not,  I  guess,  in  this  kind  of  criminal 

case.   He  had  gone  to  superior  court,  and  not  to  juvenile  court. 
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Morris:   Have  you  stayed  in  touch  with  some  of  the  people  that  you've 
worked  with  in  the  court  system  and  the  probation  system? 

Wada:    Yes,  I  have. 


Court  and  Probation  System:  Operation  Contact 


Morris:   What  do  they  feel  about  the  state  of  youth  and  the  correction 
system? 

Wada:    I  think  this  is  unfair  to  those  probation  officers  who  keep  on 
trying  and  trying.   I  have  an  idea  that,  at  least  in  San 
Francisco,  a  fair  number  of  probation  officers  are  burned  out. 
They've,  in  a  sense,  given  up  because  of  the  overwhelming  problems 
that  they  face  among  the  young  people  who  are  placed  on  probation. 
They  don't  try  any  new  kinds  of  things.   They  don't  go  out  into 
the  community  to  look  after  their  kids.   They  expect  the  kids  to 
come  to  juvenile  hall:  "You  come  here  at  this  time."   I  think 
they're  burned  out.   I  used  to  see  probation  officers  try  new 
things.   They  used  to  meet  at  night  in  a  social  service  agency 
with  a  group  of  probationers  and  have  group  counseling.   I  haven't 
seen  that  lately.   I've  seen  probation  officers  look  for  jobs  for 
their  kids  and  fight  to  get  them  summer  jobs.   I  don't  see  that 
anymore,  and  I  think  they've  been  overwhelmed,  which  is  a  pity. 

Morris:   Is  that  a  budgetary  thing,  or  is  it  that  just  the  population  has 
increased  so? 


Wada: 


Morris 


Wada: 


Morris 
Wada: 


I  think  the  population  has  increased,  and  they're  finding  that 
it's  much  more  difficult  to  work  with  young  people.   I  guess  it  is 
a  little  more  difficult.   I  don't  find  it  so,  but-- 

Well,  maybe  there's  something  about  the  YM  approach  that  could  be 
dusted  off  and  developed  again. 

I  see  one  organization  in  the  Western  Addition  that  has  gone  into 
organizing  young  junior  high  school  students  in  groups  and  having 
them  come  in  once  a  week  and  have  a  group  meeting.   Then  they  have 
tutorials  for  them  if  they  need  it,  and  then,  once  a  month,  they 
take  them  on  trips  to  different  places.   That's  only  one 
organization. 


This  is  a  school -based  group? 

No,  this  is  a  community-based  group, 
office . 


It  was  funded  by  the  mayor's 
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Morris:   What's  its  name? 

Wada:    Operation  Contact. 

Morris:   And  it's  one  free-standing  organization? 

Wada:    Yes,  they  have  their  own  board  of  directors.   I  don't  think  it's 
over  seven  or  eight  years  old.   It's  brand  new.   The  other  old- 
time  established  organizations  had  given  up  working  with 
adolescents . 

Morris :   Because  they  had  gotten  maybe  the  same  kind  of  burnout  as  the 
probation  officers? 

Wada:    Or  they  find  that  it  costs  money,  and,  in  times  of  financial 

crunch,  they  go  where  the  money  is.   They  go  into  serving  senior 
citizens,  where  they  get  monies  from  the  Department  of  Aging  for 
their  seniors  feeding  program;  they  get  reimbursed.   Then  they  go 
into  child  care  services  where  parents  pay  for  the  care  of  their 
children.   So  they  leave  that  whole  middle  open. 


Uses  of  Public  Money 


Morris:   I  was  thinking  about  the  question  of  public  money  in  general  in 
relation  to  the  earthquake.   That  seems  to  have  raised  a  lot  of 
questions  in  people's  minds  about  where  both  government  money 
goes,  in  the  case  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  people,  and 
some  of  the  private  money,  and  some  of  the  questions  that  have 
been  raised  about  the  Salvation  Army  and  the  Red  Cross.   Is  that 
something  that  people  working  at  the  community  level  have  talked 
about  and  have  any  thoughts  about? 

Wada:    I  think  they're  talking  about  it  in  the  Tenderloin  here,  where 
they're  trying  to  push  the  mayor  to  get  some  of  that  money  in 
order  to  buy  apartment  houses,  and  renovate  them,  and  place  the 
homeless  in  there  together  with  social  services  and  employment 
counseling.   I  have  an  idea  that  the  Red  Cross  is  resisting.   The 
homeless  were  here  much  before  the  earthquake,  and  the  $10  million 
that  they  have  left  isn't  really  going  to  make  much  of  a  dent  in 
that  homeless  situation. 

Morris:   Were  there  people  sleeping  in  the  alleyways  and  the  back  of 
buildings? 

Wada:    Long  before  the  earthquake. 
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Morris:   Long  before  the  earthquake,  but,  again,  back  in  the  fifties? 

Wada:    No.   I  can't  recall,  at  least  in  the  Western  Addition,  that  the 
homeless  were  any  problem  at  all.   There  were  instances  where 
youngsters  would  have  an  argument  with  their  parents  and  got 
kicked  out  of  the  house,  but  then  they  would  go  and  live  with 
their  friends  for  a  couple  of  days.   Then  they  would  go  back  home. 

Morris:   It  wasn't  a  matter  that  an  agency  like  the  Y  would  have  to  deal 
with  where  it  would  even  think  of  as  being  something  they  should 
bring  up? 

Wada:     No.   The  only  time  that  the  homeless  became,  in  a  sense,  a  problem 
was  during  the  days  of  the  flower  children  in  the  Haight-Ashbury 
right  next  to  the  Western  Addition.   At  that  time,  they  were  on 
the  edge  of  the  Western  Addition  but  not  part  of  the  Western 
Addition.   They  remained  in  the  Haight,  which  was  one  neighborhood 
over.   I  remember  that  the  Boys  Club  didn't  do  anything  over 
there,  but  the  Paltenghi  Youth  Center  had  kitchens  and  a  clothes 
closet  to  give  to  the  young  people  who  had  run  away  from  all  over 
the  country  and  come  to  San  Francisco  to  enjoy  the  atmosphere. 
I'm  not  quite  so  sure  you  would  call  them  "homeless,"  but  they 
were  also  homeless. 

Morris:   Right.   They  were  sort  of  voluntarily  homeless,  and  one  thought  it 
would  be  a  temporary  matter- -until  they  found  themselves. 

Wada:     That's  right,  and  went  home  or-- 
Morris:   Pulled  themselves  together  and-- 

Wada:     And  yet,  when  you  really  look  at  that  situation,  you  had- -the 
flower  children  who  pooled  their  monies  together  and  rented  an 
apartment,  and  there  might  be  twenty- five,  thirty  people  living 
there.   They  weren't  exactly  homeless  or  starving.   Soup  kitchens 
began  in  those  days,  and  people  thought,  "Well,  you  know,  that's 
only  a  temporary  thing,  and  it'll  go  away  when  the  kids  settle 
down  or  mature  or  get  tired  of  this  life." 


Neighborhood  Differences 


Wada:     But  I  have  an  idea  that  some  of  that  has  remained.   They're  older 
now.   They're  not  young  high  school  or  junior  high  school 
students,  or  college  students,  anymore.   They're  older,  but  I 
guess  they  never  found  themselves.   They're  part  of  the  homeless 
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now  in  the  Haight-Ashbury .   They're  not  in  the  Western  Addition. 
Isn't  that  amazing?  You  don't  find  them.   Even  the  blacks  who  are 
homeless--!  have  an  idea  they  don't  find  the  Western  Addition  a 
kind  of  a  hospitable  place,  so  they  come  to  the  Tenderloin. 

Morris:   What  is  there  about  the  Western  Addition? 

Wada:    I  don't  know. 

Morris:   Does  it  have  a  settled  quality  or  a  family  quality? 

Wada:    Either  that  or  that  social  agencies  and  the  churches  haven't 

pitched  in  to  say,  "We're  going  to  help  the  homeless  by  feeding 
them,"  et  cetera.   I  guess  that  word  gets  around  fast,  that  the 
Western  Addition  isn't  a  place  that  you  can  get  a  free  meal  or  a 
place  to  bunk  down. 

Morris:   I  see.   So  that  in  terms  of  the  long-term  residence -- 

Wada:    "We're  not  going  to  do  that  for  you."   I  think  there  are  a  couple 
of  small  black  churches  lower  down  in  the  Fillmore  that  feed  the 
hungry,  but  they  don't  take  them  as  residents.   The  Paltenghi 
Youth  Center,  which  was  a  youth  center--!  guess  they're  closed, 
the  youth  center- -that  church  houses  homeless  people.   But  that's 
the  same  group  that  used  to  take  care  of  the  flower  children,  so 
that  tradition  has  stayed.   But  in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
homeless,  they  gave  up  their  children's  program  and  youth  program. 

Morris:   The  youth  center  is  now  closed. 

Wada:    The  youth  center  is  now  closed,  and  they've  become  a  place  for 

homeless  people  and  homeless  families.   They  let  them  stay  there- 
-shelter--as  well  as  feed  them,  et  cetera,  because  they  couldn't 
do  both  in  the  same  facility. 

Morris:   What  I  hear  you  saying  is  that  there's  a  fairly  sharp  distinction 
between  neighborhoods  in  San  Francisco.   One  neighborhood  does  not 
necessarily  look  after  its  neighbor.   It  may  look  after  its  own 
neighborhood. 

Wada:    That's  right,  and,  I  guess,  another  thing  is  that  the  largest 
public  housing  projects  are  in  the  Western  Addition.   I  guess 
they've  known  hard  times  all  their  lives.   Maybe  they're  in  their 
second  or  third  generation  of  living  in  a  public  housing  project, 
and  they're  poor,  and  they're  on  welfare.   I  have  an  idea  that  the 
homeless  know  that  and  say,  "I'm  not  going  to  get  much  help  from 
other  poor  people." 
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Morris 
Wada: 

Morris 

Wada: 

Morris: 

Wada: 


Morris 
Wada: 


But  is  the  Western  Addition  public  housing  making  it  on  its  own  as 
a  community. 

I  think  that  the  mayor's  office  is  putting  more  services  in  there, 
but  I  have  an  idea  that  the  residents  of  public  housing  projects 
are  still  ill-served. 

That  seems  to  be  something  that  America  doesn't  do  very  well. 
They  don't  run  very  good  public  housing. 

Is  that  anything  that  is  worth  some  attention  by  some  of  these 
committees  and  charitable  organizations  in  town? 

I  think  attempts  were  made,  but  it's  very  difficult,  because  you 
have  a  hard  time  convincing  the  bureaucracy  that  other  groups  can 
come  in  and  work  with  you. 

I  remember  I  had  a  terrible  time.   They  had  a  storage  room  at 
the  Westside  Courts  public  housing  project.   We  had  kids  from 
there,  so  we  said  to  them:  "If  you  open  up  that  storage  closet, 
we'll  put  ping-pong  tables  and  study  tables  in  there,  and  we'll 
conduct  programs  out  of  there  for  you."   They  raised  all  kinds  of 
objections  why  we  couldn't  go  there.   Finally,  I  had  to  go  to  a 
commissioner  and  say,  "We'll  provide  the  staff.   We'll  pay  for  the 
programs.   All  you  have  to  do  is  provide  the  space,  and  the  light, 
and  gas,  and  we'll  provide  the  program  for  the  children  and  young 
people  here."   So  we  did  that  until  some  of  the  people  who  lived 
right  around  that  room  complained  that  the  kids  were  making  so 
much  noise  that  they  closed  us. 


I  said,  "You  know,  that's  strange, 
children. " 


We're  taking  care  of  your 


"You're  not  taking  care  of  my  children, 
children."  [laughter] 


I  don ' t  have  any 


Terribly  selfish  kind  of  attitudes,  so  we  had  to  close  it.   I 
later  wrote  to  the  director  of  the  Housing  Authority,  saying- -in 
the  largest,  Yerba  Buena  West- -I  said,  "You  have  some  empty 
apartments.   If  you  would  clean  up  those  apartments,  we  would  be 
happy  to  send  staff  there  and  run  programs  for  you.   If  you  can 
find--" 

This  is  from  the  YM? 

Yes.   "And  if  you  have  two  apartments  next  to  each  other- -if  you 
can  knock  a  hole  between  the  two,  we'd  have  more  room." 
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Morris: 
Wada: 


The  answer  came  back,  "No,  you  can't  do  that.   We  don't  want 
you  there . " 

I  said,  "Great  God!   What's  wrong  with  these  people?"  Here 
we're  going  to  provide  free  services  to  the  children  and  youth 
there.   It's  not  going  to  cost  them  anything  except  light  and  gas 
and  giving  us  the  space.   But  he  said  he  couldn't  afford  to  forgo 
the  rental  of  those  two  apartments . 

This  is  the  city  housing  people? 

Housing  Authority.   I  was  so  damn  angry  at  them.   They're  in  a 
rut. 


Advice:   A  Multiservice  Center 


Morris:   What  kind  of  advice  would  you  give  to  somebody  starting  out  in 
group  work  or  with  an  interest  in  doing  something  good  in  the 
community  today? 

Wada:     I  think,  before  he  or  she  goes  into  an  area,  that  you  need  to 
study  the  area  and  find  out  what  are  the  greatest  needs  of  the 
population  according  to  age  groups.   What  agencies  are  active  and 
take  care  of  the  needs  of  some  of  them?  What  is  the  age  group 
that  is  not  getting  much  service?  Then  zero  in  on  them. 

I  think  the  city  had  a  good  idea.   With  the  help  of  private 
agencies,  they  had  decided  one  time  to  make  the  Hamilton 
Recreation  Center,  which  is  a  public  recreation  center,  a 
multiservice  center  for  young  people,  and  have  them  drop  in  for 
recreation  and  other  services.   They  have  a  swimming  pool.   They 
have  a  gymnasium.   They  have  a  game  room.   Turn  that  into  a 
multipurpose  center  where  there  would  be  doctors  and  nurses --in 
case  young  people  got  sick,  they  could  get  health  services  there. 
They  would  have  people  from  social  service  agencies  there  to  help 
young  people,  say  where  they  might  get  help,  or  their  parents 
might  get  help,  in  terms  of  welfare.   They  would  have  mental 
health  workers  there  to  take  care  of  you.   They  would  have  job 
counselors—kind  of  a  one-drop  place  where  young  people  could  come 
for  a  multitude  of  services. 

The  idea  was  accepted  by  the  city- -by  the  recreation 
department- -but  when  it  came  time  to  pass  out  the  money,  instead 
of  the  city  putting  money  into  implementing  such  an  idea  that  was 
agreed  upon,  they  gave  money  to  other  places.   They  said,  "Forget 
it."   So  it's  still-- 
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Morris:   For  little  pieces  of  the  services  in  different- - 

Wada:    So  for  a  little  piece  of  the  service,  they  gave  it  to  different 
agencies  so  that  they  perpetuated  the  system  that  now  exists. 

Morris:   So  they  didn't  ever  have  this  pilot  project- - 
Wada:    They  didn't  ever  start  the  pilot  project. 

Morris:   Was  the  idea  that  these  different  agencies  would  put  their 
services  into  the  Hamilton  multiservice  center? 

Wada:    That's  right,  and  that  the  city  would  put  in  some  additional  money 
and  have  the  health  department  cooperate,  social  services 
cooperate,  and  other  nonprofit  agencies.   But,  no,  they  didn't  go 
through  with  that.   When  the  city  came  in  with  some  money,  they 
gave  it  to  their  different  units,  or  they  gave  it  to  nonprofit 
agencies  and  forgot  about  the  central  idea.   I  was  so  discouraged. 

Morris:   Had  you  worked  with  trying  to  get  this  multiservice  center  going? 

Wada:    Yes.   I  appeared  before  the  health  commission.   I  said,  "Don't 
give  your  money  to  your  different  units  and  try  to  provide 
services  from  all  these  places.   Try  to  fund  that  multiservice 
center. " 

Morris:   How  long  ago  was  this  idea  being  talked  about? 
Wada:    Oh,  heck,  it  was  within  the  last  year. 

Morris:   Do  you  think  that  it's  more  difficult  for  agencies  to  work 
together  now  than  it  was  ten  years  ago? 

Wada:     I  think  so.   I  think  agencies  are  getting  a  little  more  selfish 
for  their  own  survival  than  working  together. 

Morris:   What  about  the  matter  of,  maybe,  some  of  the  agencies  that  aren't 
as  strong  might  close  their  doors  in  the  interests  of  the 
surviving  ones  being  stronger  and  able  to  serve  larger  groups  of 
people?   Is  that  an  idea  that--? 

Wada:     I  don't  even  hear  that  being  discussed. 

Morris:   Reading  foundation  reports  and  following  the  literature- -the  sense 
I  get  is  that  possibly  there  are  more  and  more  smaller 
organizations . 
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Wada:    Yes,  I'm  amazed  that  there  are  organizations  that  have  been  in 
existence  less  than  ten  years  that  have  sprung  up  because  of 
somebody  or  a  group  of  parents  saying  that,  "There  are  not  any 
services  here.   Let's  form  an  organization  that  will  work."  Their 
long-range  plans  are  very  much  in  question  because  they're 
depending  on  foundation  and  corporation  support.   They  don't  have 
a  base  of  money.   They  don't  belong  to  the  United  Way  that 
allocates  that  base  amount  every  year. 

It's  hard  to  struggle  and  get  foundation  and  corporation 
support,  because  corporations  will  say,  "We  funded  you  for  a 
couple  of  years,  and  you  ought  to  be  on  your  own  feet  by  now." 
Our  foundation,  the  Stulsaft  Foundation,  funds  for  three  years  in 
a  row.   Then  we  say,  after  three  years,  "You  wait  a  year.   Go 
somewhere  else,  and  then  come  back."  Agencies  find  that  very 
difficult. 

Morris:   Sure,  and  if  you're  trying  to  keep  a  project  going,  the  three  - 

year  funding  sounds  like --you  know,  you  would  think,  "Well,  maybe 
what  I  need  to  do  is  start  a  new  program,  and  then  I  can  go-- 


Stulsaft  Foundation  Guidelines 


Morris:   Do  you  see  the  Stulsaft  Foundation,  maybe,  for  instance, 

tightening  its  guidelines  or  narrowing  its  focus  in  order  to  deal 
with  increased  application? 

Wada:    No,  I  think  we're  giving  less  money.   If  an  agency  asks  for 

$25,000,  we  give  them  $15,000  or  $10,000.   Some  agencies  that  we 
feel  are  a  little  less  worthy,  then,  you  know,  we  say  no  to  them. 
We  give  them  nothing.   I  guess  the  last  time  we  had  a  board 
meeting,  Monday,  we  discussed  our --the  amount  of  money  that  we  had 
to  give  is  so  little,  should  we  start  going  into  the  corpus  of  our 
foundation  money?   It  was  debated  because  of  the  need.   After 
discussion,  it  was  decided  that,  as  much  as  we  wanted  to  fund  more 
organizations  with  larger  grants,  we  ought  not  to  go  into  the 
principal  of  our  funds,  because  that  means  that,  at  least  for  a 
year  or  so,  we  think  that  the  amount  that  we  can  give  will  become 
less  and  less  because  we  would  be  using  the  principal. 

Morris:   Right.   Where  the  interest  comes  from. 
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Funding  Dilemma:   Cultural  Organizations  or  the  Tenderloin? 


Morris:   Would  that  lead  one,  then,  to  think  that  maybe  the  foundation 

should  consider  spending  all  its  money  and  going  out  of  business 
and  doing  what  it  can  with  the  money  it  has  now? 

Wada:    That  was  also  talked  about  because  there  were  a  couple  of 

foundations  that  we  knew  that  spent  all  its  money  and  went  out  of 
business . 

Morris:   That  seems  to  be  a  very  brave  thing  to  do.   The  one  I  think  of  is 
the  Wattis  Foundation.   It  recently  did  exactly  that.   They  put 
their  money  primarily  into  cultural  things. 

Wada:    Symphony  and  opera,  ballet- -which  doesn't  help  grassroots 

organizations  dealing  with  the  homeless  or  the  poor,  but  that's 
what  she  was  interested  in.   She  is  entitled  to  spend  her  money  as 
she  so  pleases. 

Morris:   From  the  point  of  view  of  somebody  doing  grassroots  organizing  and 
fundraising,  it  must  seem  as  if  it's  easier  to  get  money  for  the 
symphony  and  the  opera  than  it  is  for  work  in  the  Tenderloin.   Is 
that  your  experience? 

Wada:    Yes. 

Morris:   Is  there  any  way  to  develop  a  balance  in  that  kind  of  thing? 

Wada:     Our  foundation  tends  not  to  fund  more  established  organizations. 
The  only  exception  it  makes  is  a  request  from  the  University  of 
California  or  the  University  of  San  Francisco. 

I  guess  the  last  time  they  came  in,  they  wanted  to  build  a 
physical  fitness  plant  there  on  the  campus  that  would  be  open  not 
only  to  the  students  and  faculty,  it  would  be  open  to  the 
neighbors.   I  think  they  asked  for,  what,  $25,000.   They  got 
$25,000. 

I  think  it  was  UCSF  that  came  in  with  a  request  to  fund  a 
data  bank  on  children  with  AIDS  or  children  addicted  to  crack. 
They  wanted  to  put  that  in  a  data  bank  and  to  find  out  what  kinds 
of  services  were  the  most  effective  in  making  a  change.   They 
asked  for  $25,000,  and  they  got  $25,000. 
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So  some  institutions  fare  well,  but  an  organization  like  the 
symphony  would  come  in,  or  the  ballet,  and  they  would  ask  for 
money  for  programs  to  subsidize  working  with  low- income  children 
that  couldn't  pay  their  way.   Usually,  we  refused  them. 

Morris:   Did  you  argue,  maybe,  for  a  different  policy  or  a  different 
decision? 

Wada:    No.  I  feel  that  organizations  that  are  well-known,  such  as  the 

symphony  and  the  Asian  Art  Museum,  have  enough  wealthy  people  on 
their  donor  list  that  they  can  raise  the  money- -that  they  won't 
have  to  ask  for  $10,000  or  $15,000  from  us. 

Morris:   They  have  access  to-- 

Wada:    They  have  access  to  monies  that  other  organizations  would  not. 

Morris:   What  about  someplace  like  the  University  of  California  and,  in  its 
way,  Stanford  University?  Higher  education  seems  to  be,  meaning 
no  disrespect,  a  bottomless  pit. 

Wada:     I  didn't  talk  for  that  UC  San  Francisco  program,  and  I  abstained 
from  the  voting.   I  said,  "I  have  a  conflict  of  interest." 

Morris:   Yes.   That  must  be  an  awkward  spot  for  a  regent  who  also  serves  on 
a  foundation  board. 

Wada:     I  didn't  even  take  part  in  the  discussion,  and  I  didn't  vote.   I 
said,  "I  want  to  be  recorded  as  abstained." 

Morris:   Does  that  come  up  often? 

Wada:    Not  too  often,  although  I'm  sure  that  they  voted  the  money  because 
they  knew  that  I  was  a  regent  of  the  university.   So  they  said, 
"Yori  isn't  speaking,  and  he  isn't  going  to  vote,  but  then  we  know 
he  is  a  regent,  so  let's  vote  for  the  money." 

Morris:   "And  he's  a  good  fellow,  so  let's  do  it." 

Wada:    Yes.   Terrible  wrong  reason.   Wrong  reason.   But  it  happens. 

Morris:   Well,  I'm  pleased  to  see,  again,  maybe  for  the  wrong  reasons,  that 
Asians  who  have  done  well  financially  are  obviously  going  to  be 
the  next  people  wooed  for  funding  and  invited  on  boards.   Do  you 
think  that's  going  to  make  a  difference  in  how  those  organizations 
are  managed  and  what  they  do  with  their  money? 

Wada:     I  would  think  that  it  depends- -that  they  have  a  mixture  of  ethnic 
groups  on  their  boards  of  directors- -but  I  have  an  idea  that  they 
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need  to  select  people  who  know  their  communities  instead  of  just  a 
person  who  happens  to  be  black  or  Hispanic  who  may  not  do  a  darn 
bit  of  good  because  he's  lost  contact  with  the  group  and  the 
agencies  that  he's  supposed  to  be  a  part  of.   So  just  having  an 
ethnic  person  isn't  sufficient. 


Characteristics  of  Good  Board  Members 


Morris:   Do  you  have  your  "A- list"  of  people  from  diverse  backgrounds  that 
you  think  are  qualified  to  be  good  board  members? 

Wada:    The  surprising  thing  is,  I've  never  been  asked  any  of  those 

things.   But  you  know,  I've  noticed  that  the  same  person  gets 
selected  for  different  boards. 

Morris:   There  are  some  people  who  have  remained  working  at  the  grassroots 
level . 


Wada:     That's  right.   So  when  the  time  comes,  I'm  not  quite  so  sure  that 
when  it  comes  time  for  corporate  contributions  that  a  minority 
person  doesn't  speak  up  as  aggressively  as  he  ought  to  for  certain 
causes.   Part  of  it  is  his  feeling,  "If  I  get  too  far  out  of  line, 
they  may  not  feel  good  about  me,  and  I  need  to  feel  that  I'm  part 
of  the  group  and  yet  a  little  differently."   That's  a  hard  role 
for  a  minority  person  to  play. 

Morris:   Have  there  been  times  when  you  felt  uncomfortable? 

Wada:    No,  because  I  knew  a  couple  of  people  on  the  Stulsaft  board  as 
personal  friends  before  I  even  got  on  the  board. 

Morris:   So  you've  known  most  of  these  folks  for-- 

Wada:    I've  known  them  for  a  period  of  years,  so  it  wasn't  as  if  I  was  a 
Japanese  entering  a  board  of  directors  of  a  foundation  with 
members  I  didn't  know. 

Morris:   Totally  unknown  as  a  person  as  well  as  an  unknown  quantity  in 
terms  of-- 

Wada:    That's  right.   If  I  had  gone  into  another  situation,  it  might  be  a 
little  different. 

Morris:   Is  this  something  that  you  offer  a  little  friendly  counseling  to 
somebody  else  of  Japanese  background  who  is  appointed  to  a 
committee  or  a  board? 
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If  you  want  to  know 
s  it.   He  has  his  own 


Wada:    Well,  when  [Stephen]  Steve  Nakashima  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Deukmejian  to  serve  on  the  regents,  I  knew  about  him.   I  didn't 
know  him.   I  knew  about  him  because  he  was  a  very  wealthy 
Japanese -American  developer,  was  very  active  in  the  Japanese - 
American  Alumni  Association,  and  he  raised  a  lot  of  money  for 
Republican  candidates.   So  when  he  got  on,  I  went  by  and 
introduced  myself.   I  said,  "Welcome  aboard, 
anything,  I'm  ready  to  work  with  you."  That 
agenda . 

Morris:   And  his  own  network. 

Wada:    Yes.   He  has  his  own  network.   He  knew  other  members  of  the 

regents  who  were  very  prominent  Republicans,  so  that  the  matter  of 
ethnicity  was  secondary. 

Morris:   Well,  so  there's  now  bipartisan  representation,  [laughs] 
Wada:    Yes,  there  is. 
Morris:   That's  good. 

I  think  that's  about  all  the  questions  I  can  think  of,  and  I 
think  I've  overstayed  my  welcome.   It's  a  pleasure  talking  to  you. 

Wada:     [looking  at  a  list  of  UC  regents]   This  is  really  an  old  one.   Ed 
Carter  was  on.   Wow.   William  French  Smith.   Bob  Reynolds  is  gone. 
Dean  Watkins  is  there.   Joe  Moore  will  be  gone  after  this  month. 
John  Lawrence  is  gone.   Bill  Wilson  is  gone.   [John]  Henning  is 
gone;  [Stanley]  Sheinbaum  is  gone.   [Willis]  Harman  will  be  gone 
this  month.   [Robert]  Noyce  is  gone.   [Yvonne]  Burke  is  there. 
[Jeremiah]  Hallisey  is  there.   [Sheldon]  Adelson  died.   [Harold] 
Williams  is  there.   Linda  Sabo  is  not  there  because  the  student 
regent  changes  every  year. 

Morris:   Jeremiah  Hallisey  is  somebody  who  isn't  terribly  well  known, 
either. 

Wada:    He  was  Jerry  Brown's  personal  attorney. 
Morris:   Part  of  what  they  call  the  Jesuit  Mafia? 

Wada:    Not  quite.   I  don't  know  whether  he's  a  Jesuit  or  not,  but  when 
Jerry  Brown  was  running  for  office,  he  raised  a  lot  of  the  money 
for  Jerry  Brown  in  San  Francisco.   He's  quite  a  fundraiser. 

Morris:   Really?  That's  quite  a  skill. 
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Vada:    I'm  amazed  that  those  two  get  along,  because  they're  poles  apart 
personality-wise.   But  I  guess  these  are  things  that  happen. 

Morris:   How  is  he  different?  Which  pole  is  Mr.  Hallisey? 

Wada:    Hallisey  is  very  brusque,  very  bright,  sometimes  even  impolite. 
He  has  strong  views. 


Yori  Wada  Education  Fund 


Morris:   I  forgot  to  ask  you  about  the  Yori  Wada  Education  Fund.   That  is 
something  that  you  have  some  administrative  responsibilities  for? 

Wada:    No,  I  just  collect  the  timesheets  and  make  sure  that  the  tutors 
get  paid,  but  most  of  the  work  is  done  by  tutors  and  the  board. 

Morris:  Oh.   Is  that  a  little  leaflet  about  it? 

Wada:  Yes. 

Morris:  That's  a  really  great  way  to  continue  the  work  that  you've  done. 

Wada:  [referring  to  leaflet]   That's  old. 

Morris:  This  is  old? 

Wada:     That's  an  old  brochure.   The  treasurer  was  supposed  to  allocate 

some  money  for  us  to  get  a  new  one,  but  he  died.   He  had  been  sick 
for,  oh,  about  eight  months.   He  had  cancer  of  the  prostate. 

Morris:   Yes,  I  see  you've  lost  several  of  your  original  directors. 

Wada:     Oh,  yes.   We  lost  Florette  Pomeroy.   Florette  Pomeroy's  dead. 
Clarry  Heller's  dead.   And  now  Bob  Elkus . 

Morris:   That's  too  bad. 

Wada:    Oh,  Florette  was  quite  a- -what  a  different  personality.   But 

Clarry  got  on  there  because--!  said,  "Well,  Clarry,  you're  one  of 
the  founders,  and  you  started  the  Endowment  Fund."   We  had  an 
endowment  fund,  about  $80,000,  most  of  which  came  from  Clarry  and 
a  couple  of  wealthy  individuals. 

Morris:   Wonderful.   Was  Ann  Howden--was  her  husband  the  person  who  staffed 
the  Council  for  Civic  Unity? 
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Wada: 
Morris 

Vada: 


Morris 
Wada: 


Morris 


Wada: 


Morris 


Wada: 


Yes,  that's  him. 

That's  quite  an  impressive  board  of  directors.   Really  nice. 
Well,  you  certainly  make  a  difference  in  this  town,  sir.   It's  an 
honor  to  make  your  acquaintance. 

When  I  retired,  people  asked  me,  "What  do  you  want?"   So  I  said, 
"Well,  this  [tutoring  program]  might  do  well.   I  want  to  do 
something  for  minority  youngsters  in  the  Western  Addition."  After 
an  argument,  they  said,  "Well,  we  don't  want  it  only  for  blacks. 
We  want  it  also  for  Asians.   We  want  it  for  poor  whites." 

[showing  photo]   This  girl  is  half -Vietnamese ,  half -white. 
She's  a  product  of  the  time  when  American  soldiers  were  in 
Vietnam.   She's  one  of  the  children  of  the- - [showing  another 
photo] --as  well  as  this  guy  here,  who  doesn't  really  know  who 
their  father  is. 

Really?  And  they  came  to  this  country  as  orphans? 

They  came  as  refugees  with  their  mothers.   They  wanted  to  learn 
English,  and  so  we  took  them  into  the  program.   They  live  in  the 
Western  Addition. 


They  said,  "Will  you  take  Asians  and  white?" 
children  of  mixed  parentage  are  okay  with  us." 


I  said,  "Yes, 


"Mixed  parentage"  is  a  term  about  to  disappear,  too,  if  we're 
talking  about  diversity  and  humanity. 

That's  right,  and  they  feel- -I  guess  they've  had  some  negative 
experiences  as  children  of  mixed  marriages  or  different  parents. 
So  it  was  good  that  they  came  to  a  place  where  they  could  get  some 
help.   I  made  sure  that,  although  most  of  the  youngsters  were 
black,  they  had  some  white  tutors  that  they  could  relate  to. 
There  are  some  people  who --you  know,  whites  aren't  your  enemies. 
They  can  help  you.   Strange  thing  that  we  do.  [chuckles] 

Well,  you  need  somebody  who  keeps  reminding  people  of  their  better 
instincts,  [referring  to  photos]   Really  nice-looking  youngsters. 

Now,  this  is  the  time  when  we  only  had  high  school  students  in  the 
program.   Now  we  have  junior  high  school  students,  and  they  look 
so  young.   I  go  to  visit  a  class,  and  they're  so  flighty.   I  don't 
think  they  can  sit  still  for  fifteen  minutes.   They're  always 
jumping  up  and  running  here  and  there. 

Morris:   Well,  certainly.   Remember  your  kids  when  they  were  that  size. 
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Wada:    And  the  three  tutors,  that  were  used  to  only  high  school  students, 
are  astounded  at  the  difference  between  junior  high  and  high 
school  students.   And  yet  there's  not  that  much  difference  in  age. 

Morris:   Where  does  the  tutoring  happen? 

Wada:    At  the  YWCA  in  the  Western  Addition.   We  started  out  at  the  YMCA, 
but  they  wanted  to  charge  us  so  much  rent  that  we  went  to  the  YW. 
I  said,  "Half  the  board  of  the  Wada  Fund  is  on  your  board  of 
directors."  But  they  wanted  to  charge  us  $450  a  month.   We  just 
can't  pay  it.   The  YW  only  charges  us  $250. 

Morris :  How  many  kids  are  in  the  program? 

Wada:  Thirty- six  children. 

Morris:  Thirty-six  children,  one  afternoon  a  week?  Or  five  afternoons? 

Wada:  No.   Three  afternoons  a  week  from  three -thirty  to  five -thirty. 

Morris:  That's  quite  a  lot  of  rent. 

Wada:  It  is.  I  said,  "I  used  to  be  here  at  the  Buchanan  YMCA!"  "No, 
you  have  to  pay  $450,"  so  I  said,  "Well,  I'll  see  if  I  can  find 
someplace  cheaper."  So  I  did- -the  YW.  [laughter] 

Morris:   I  was  startled  reading  the  history  that  Ms.  Linsley  wrote,  that 
Stiles  Hall  started  out  as  a  place  for  men  and  women  and  any 
religious  activity  group  to  operate.   I  think  that's  long  been 
forgotten. 

Wada:    That's  right.   By  the  time  I  got  there,  there  was  a  university  YW, 
and  a  YM.   They  were  only  about  a  block  and  a  half  apart.   The 
young  men  came  here,  and  the  young  women  went  there,  although  we 
did  have  some,  what  we  called,  "co-ed"  classes  together.   It  was 
different,  though,  from  today. 


Transcriber:   Noreen  Yamada 
Final  Typist:   Caroline  Nagel 
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APPENDIX  A: "  Selected  letters  from  Yori  Wada  to  Harry  Kingman,  executive 
director  of  Stiles  Hall  (University  of  California,  Berkeley 
YMCA),  1941-1946 


Camp  Robinson,  Arkansas 
December  9,  1941 

Dear  Harry, 

I  feel  that  I've  got  to  write  you  since  I  have  a  lot  of  confused 
thoughts  in  my  mind.  Since  the  announcement  of  the  invasion,  I  haven't  been 
able  to  sleep  much  or  have  a  clear  head;  things  are  so  confusing. 

What  bothers  me  most  is  war  hysteria  and  how  disastrous  it  would  be 
to  the  hundreds  of  Japanese  families  in  America,  as  well  as  to  their  sons 
in  the  U.S.  Army.   I  fully  know  that  you  understand  our  position  in  this 
crisis,  anmd  where  I  personally  stand  as  to  loyalty  and  patriotism.   I  have 
only  one  love,  Harry,  and  that  is  for  our  America;  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  I  cannot  have  some  deep  feeling  for  the  land  of  my  ancestors.   With  my 
sister  back  in  Japan,  and  her  husband  in  the  Japanese  army,  and  with  my 
Mother  a  Japanese  national- -still  I  would  want  to  live  intelligently  and 
die  bravely  for  the  United  States.  Those  are  my  unqualified  stands,  as  well 
as  those  of  many  Nisei,  and  yet  I  fear  for  my  family  and  even  for  my  status 
when  hysteria  grips  the  populace.   I  have  a  sinking  feeling  in  my  stomach, 
and  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  the  many  news  reports  over  the  radio! 

I  would  like  to  be  re-assured  by  a  steadier  mind  tho'  such  a 
condition  is  not  becoming  of  a  Stiles  alumnus.   I  am  worried  about  the 
family  in  Hanford  and  hope  that  discriminaton  and  intolerance  will  not  rear 
their  ugly  heads. 

You  must  be  busy  on  behalf  of  understanding  and  fairness,  but  I  would 
indeed  appreciate  a  letter  telling  me  of  conditions  in  California... 

As  ever,  Yori 


Camp  Joseph  T.  Robinson,  Arkansas 
February  1,  1943 

Dear  Harry, 

A  propos  of  the  press  notice  made  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  there  is 
to  be  an  all -Nisei  combat  unit  at  Camp  Shelby,  Miss.   Today,  four  Niseis 
left,  and  the  orderly  room  was  swamped  with  Nisei  applications  for  overseas 
duty.   The  CO  was  surprised  to  say  the  least!   Not  that  I  care  for  the  idea 
of  a  segregated  unit  for  proof  of  loyalty  to  America,  I  put  in  for  a 
transfer  even  if  it  would  mean  the  loss  of  my  three  stripes.   It's  hard  to 
say  offhand,  Harry,  just  what  the  situation  will  come  to,  but  the  Hawaiian 
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contingent  at  Camp  McCoy,  Wisconsin,  is  still  there,  and  I  believe  they 
were  well  trained  even  before  they  were  transferred  to  the  mainland. . .  I 
hope  things  work  out  okay  for  I  would  like  to  see  action.   It's  hard  to 
explain  with  words,  but  I  feel  that  I  must  go.   You'll  understand,  I  know, 
when  I  say  that  work  in  surgery  here ...  though  important,  is  not  proof 
enough  for  skeptics.   Deep  inside,  I  regret  this  leaving  (if  I  do  get  the 
transfer  approved)  for  I  have  friends  here  among  the  officers,  nurses,  and 
enlisted  men. . .  I  doubt  if  they  doubt  our  loyal try  to  this  America  of 
ours . . .Herry ,  this  is  my  choice,  may  it  be  sound  and  not  too  rash  and 
short-sighted. 

...I  took  another  visit  to  the  Jerome  [Relocation]  Center- -had  to 
sleep  in  the  aisle,  but  so  were  a  lot  of  other  soldiers.   Somehow,  it  feels 
good  to  be  in  the  midst  of  young  men  in  uniform.   The  family  is  fine,  and 
that's  all  I  can  ask.   My  Mother  was  sure  surprised  that  I  should  have  any 
money  left  so  close  to  the  end  of  the  month. . .  I  noted  that  the  younger 
fellas  were  extremely  restless,  but  the  community  spirit  has  perked  up 
some.   They  have  a  pessimistic  outlook  of  the  post-war  days...  I  think  the 
leaders  ought  to  get  out  of  the  rut;  there's  work  to  be  done. . .If  only  they 
could  have  a  fighting  chance;  and  the  press  hereabouts  is  definitely 
antagonistic . 

I  thought  of  this  on  my  walking  in  the  hills  the  other  day-- 
consolation  in  faith  must  win,  Harry,  it's  just  got  to!... 

As  ever,  Yori 


Camp  Shelby,  Mississippi 
June  24,  1943 

Dear  Harry, 

It  was  good  to  get  your  last  letter  with  the  mimeo  pages.    Things 
like  that  can't  help  keep  up  one's  spirit ...  some  of  the  fellows  in  my 
hutment  were  getting  discouraged  because  of  the  press  attacks  against  the 
Japanese  American  soldiers;  so  I  showed  them  the  pages  you  wrote  just  to 
impress  them  that  we  had  a  strong  force  on  our  side  too... 

Am  gradually  meeting  a  lot  of  Cal  alumni  here.   Most  of  them  have 
been  here  quite  a  long  time  and  consequently  have  "those  things"  on  their 

arms...  The  Combat  Team  invited  about  a  hundred  girls  from  the  Jerome  and 

Rohwer  Relocation  Centers  up  for  a  dance  Saturday.  A  swell  time  was  had  by 

all.   I  was  a  bit  disappointed  since  my  sister  didn't  come  down  as  I 

expected.   However,  I  did  meet  some  Hanford  friends  whom  I  hadn't  seen  in  a 
long  time. 


Kingman,  a  founder  of  Stiles  Hall  (University  of 

California,  Berkeley,  YMCA)  and  a  founder  of  the  Committee  on  American 
Principles  of  Fair  Play,  apparently  regularly  sent  copies  of  the  YM 
newsletter  and  CAPFP  materials  to  former  UC  Students  serving  in  the 
military. 
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Daily,  we  are  getting  Niseis  from  the  relocation  centers  and  the  free 
zone  of  interior  America.   The  other  day,  four  Nisei  soldiers  arrived  from 
Camp  Upton,  New  York.   Three  of  them  had  Caucasian  Mothers  and  had  the 
physical  characteristics  of  a  Caucasian.   I  talked  with  them  and  they 
appeared  disappointed  that  they  had  been  assigned  to  an  all- Japanese, 
segregated  unit.  They  were  outspoken,  but  then  if  they  have  open  minds, 
they  may  learn  something  of  Americans  with  Japanese  faces.   Most  of  the 
intermarriage -born  Niseis  are  disgusted  at  being  here  and  want  to  get  out. 
It  seems  as  though  there's  conflicts  here  and  there. 

I  haven't  been  here  long  enough  to  speak  with  conviction  and 
knowledge,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  little  antagonism  between  the  Hawaiian 
Niseis  and  the  mainland  boys.   Not  that  I  have  been  in  any  argument,  but 
there  have  been  cases  of  hot  words  and  fisticuffs.   But  optimist  that  I  am, 
I  believe  that  training  together  will  smooth  that  out.  It  would  be  bad  if 
we  couldn't  get  along  in  the  same  outfit  which  has  a  great  job  to  do.   I 
get  along  with  them,  even  if  it  is  a  bit  hard  to  understand  them  since  they 
cut  their  words  short  and  often  use  no  verb. 

Work  in  Public  Relations  is  all  right  but  I  don't  get  as  much 
satisfaction  out  of  it  as  I  did  out  of  Surgery. . .Right  now,  I  am  learning- 
-with  difficulty- -of  the  Grant  semi-automatic  rifle  and  the  50-caliber 
machine  gun. . . 

As  ever,  Yori 


Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
New  Years  Day,  1944 


Dear  Harry, 

.iyo  is  here  for  10  days;  so  I'm  happy  and  very  rushed  --no 
marriage 
furlough 

The  song  "White  Christmas"  hits  a  soft  spot  in  soldiers,  and  tho'  it 
isn't  the  song's  fault,  we  didn't  have  snow...  Per  the  soldier's  right,  I 
griped  like  the  devil,  but  I  had  a  good  time  anyway  tramping  in  the  park 
with  Chiyo.  .  . 


arry, 

...Chiyo  is  here  for  10  days;  so  I'm  happy  and  very  rushed  -- 
ge  here...  but  "the  steps"  will  take  place  in  Denver  during  my 
gh.  .  .  2 


Wada's  fiancee,  Chiyo,  was  then  working  for  the  federal 
government  in  Denver. 
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Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Friday   [no  date] 

Dear  Harry, 

Denver  will  see  my  plunge  into  matrimony  with  Lt.  Bob  Speed  [a 
college  roommate]  as  smelling-salt  holder  [best  man].   I  can  hardly  hold 
myself,  I'm  so  happy!   Even  if  seven  days  together  can't  last  forever,  at 
least  we  can  make  unforgettable  memories. 

I  had  bad  luck  in  losing  my  wallet  two  days  ago  with  all  my  money. 
But  the  fells  came  through  and  gave  me  more  than  enough  as  a  marriage 
present.   It  sure  made  me  feel  good. . . 

As  ever,  Yori 


Savage,  Minnesota 
March  14,  1944 

Dear  Harry, 

Received  your  long-awaited  letter  and  it  made  me  feel  very  good.   It 
made  me  feel  so  darn  good  that  I  read  part  of  it  to  the  fellas  in  my  class. 
The  fellas  from  Hawaii,  especially,  were  impressed  by  the  Missus's  great 
work .  •* 

It's  snowing  heavily  out  today  and  it's  a  very  beautiful  sight... 
peaceful  and  yet  lonely.   It  won't  be  long  'til  I  leave  here,  Harry,  but  I 
must  take  a  short  Infantry  basic  since  I  was  only  a  Medic... 

Leaving  the  mainland  for  the  front  has  always  been  uppermost  in  my 
mind,  and  yet  before  I  go,  I've  got  to  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate  the 
work  that  people  like  you  two  Kingmans  have  done  for  us... How  I  strive  to 
follow... the  pattern  you  two  have  so  unselfishly  set  for  us.  Mrs.  K.  will 
be  long  remembered  while  the  cries  of  her  critics  will  die  with  the  other 
voices  of  unfaithfulness  and  suspicion.   I  believe  that  and  I  am  sure  that 
my  children  shall  not  forget  her  courageous  work.   Good  cannot  always  be 
held  back. 

I  can  only  imagine  her  disappointment  at  the  attitude  of  some  of  the 
Niseis  toward  the  recently  re -instituted  Selective  Service.   Too  often, 
young  Niseis  have  been  injected  with  poisonous  words  by  some  vociferous 
Isseis  and  Niseis.   I  wrote  a  scorching  yet  earnest  letter  yesterday  to 
Camp  Jerome  asking  my  friends  to  take  up  the  induction  challenge  like  true 
Americans  they  claim  to  be... I  have  no  argument  with  their  asking  for  their 
given  rights,  but  their  spirit  is  bitter,  cynical  and  misguided.   I  hope 
they'll  look  to  the  future  and  ask  after  they  have  proved  their  worth  in 


Mrs.  Kingman  was  at  this  point  executive  director  of  the  Committee 
for  American  Principles  and  Fair  Play  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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the  service  of  America.   Niseis  in  camp  are  lacking  leadership,  and  so 
lost,  they  are  acting  like  their  persecutors  of  the  West  Coast.   I  only 
hope  that  something  can  be  done... 

As  ever,  Yori 

In  the  Marianas 
December  22,  1944 

Dear  Mrs.  K.  and  Harry, 

Surprise  package  and  no  foolin' !  A  lot  of  fun  to  open  each 
bewitching  package  --a  use  for  each  including  the  anchovies  which  will  be 
kept  in  hiding  'til  I  break  open  the  "saved"  cans  of  beer  on  Christmas  eve. 

...Today,  my  G.I.  haircut  is  way  up  among  the  clouds  since  I  received 
the  first  snaps  of  Edward  Tando  Wada!   What  a  field  day  for. . .day  dreaming 
and  gazing  at  his  picture  in  my  pocket  book. . . 

As  ever,  Yori 


In  the  Marianas 
July  4,  1945 

Dear  Harry, 

...Since  we  moved,  mail  call  has  been  a  sad  affair—but  it's 
gradually  catching  up  and  I  got  nine  letters  today.   So  in  spite  of  the 
abundant  rain,  there  is  a  bright  rainbow  in  the  sky.   Chiyo  sent  the  latest 
snapshot  of  Ed,  and  I've  [been]  gazing  at  it  for  the  last  half  hour;  I  have 
a  pip  of  a  glow  on! 

Received  another  letter  from  Mr.  Calvin  of  the  National  Council  of 
Student  Christian  Associations  --I  wrote  him  that  my  religious  study 
qualifications  weren't  up  to  par.   He  suggested  that  I  take  up  graduate 
study  at  Yale... I  can't  answer  definitely  and  I  think  I'll  have  to  give  up 
the  idea  since  I'll  have  to  look  after  Chiyo,  Ed  and  Mother  and  Sis  after 
this  mess  is  over.   Boy,  I  sure  hate  to  give  it  up... looking  forward  to 
words  from  you,  Harry. . . 

As  ever,  Yori 


Brun  General  Hospital,  New  Mexico 
4  January  1946 

Dear  Harry, 

. . .As  for  the  stories  I  sent  you,  Harry,  I  would  like  your  comments 
on  them  as  to  need  of  polish,  lack  of  clarity,  false  passages,  etc.   Kinda 
presumptuous  of  me  but  I  thought  some  magazines  might  be  interested. .. "A 
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Guy  from  Missouri"  is  a  sort  of  favorite.   But  I  guess  I'd  better  supply  a 
bit  of  background:  During  the  hectic  early  days  on  Guam  and  Saipan,  Ed 
Cross  volunteered  to  act  as  my  bodyguard- -it  was  a  ticklish  duty  for  there 
were  always  trigger- itchy  Marines  and  soldiers  about,  many  of  whom  didn't 
know  about  the  Niseis.   He  went  out  of  his  way  in  asking  for  the  job  of 
going  places  with  me- -and  I  know  caused  many  grey  hairs  when  going  into 
caves  and  sneaking  along  the  heavy  jungle-land.   Thus,  in  a  sort  of  danger- 
fun  atmosphere,  our  friendship  started  and  grew... 

As  ever,  Yori 


Brun  General  Hospital,  New  Mexico 
27  January  1946 

Dear  Harry, 

...I've  been  itching  ever  since  I  heard  of  the  FEPC  [legislation  to 
establish  a  fair  employment  practices  commission]  petition  drive- -can  I  do 
anything? . . . 

The  one  regret  at  being  an  invalid  is  that  I  feel  so  useless  and  left 
out.    I'm  reading  Robert  Henriques'  "Home  Fires  Burning" --a  tale  of 
returned  G.I.s--and  it  disturbs  my  ease.   I'm  ineligible  for  hard  work 
after  I  leave  here,  and  yet,  Harry,  I've  got  to  do  something  on  a  line  of 
Stiles.   While  overseas,  I  thought  I'd  become  practical  and  security - 
loving--but  it's  no  use,  Harry,  I  can't  be  happy  away  from  social  work... 

It  isn't  that  I'm  held  to  a  promise  —  it  goes  beyond  that.  It's  not 
that  I'm  getting  soft- -it  goes  deep  and  so  I'm  anxious  to  talk  with  you. 
I'm  afraid  that  thinking  of  the  family  is  making  me  lose  "guts" - -tending  to 
turn  me  [to]  bread  and  butter  thoughts.   I  can  never  be  happy  just 
providing,  Harry- -there's  so  much  that  I  owe  people  for  their  understanding 
friendship. . . 

As  ever,  Yori 


At  this  time,  Mr.  Wada  was  being  treated  for  tuberculosis. 
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President's  Message 


The  Morris  Stulsaft  Foundation's  sole  purpose  is  to  serve  children  and 
youth  and  their  families  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  In  1988  and  1989 
many  changes  have  taken  place.  Families  have  been  shaken  to  their  very 
foundation,  quite  literally  and  yet  those  who  have  been  affected  have 
shown  a  remarkable  resiliency. 

The  Board  of  Directors  has  noted  an  increase  in  the  agencies'  response 
to  the  enormous  problems  affecting  children.  We  have  seen  advocacy 
for  institutional  change  under  childcare,  interagency  planning  and 
implementation  projects  to  deliver  services,  growing  respect  for  the 
similarities  of  people's  skills  and  differences  in  development,  an  upsurge 
of  research  for  root  causes  in  disorders. 

Along  with  these  laudable  changes  we  have  seen  an  increase  in  problems 
relating  to  violence  —  physical,  mental,  psychological  and  spiritual. 
Chemical  dependency  is  a  root  cause  for  much  violence  crying  out  for 
therapeutic  intervention.  We  are  seeing  the  results  of  this  dependency 
on  infants  bom  addicted/HIV-positive,  abuse  of  children,  high  rates  of 
school  drop  out  and  gang-related  assaults.  These  are  challenges  for  which 
we  need  to  find  constructive  solutions. 

Our  concern  today,  as  it  has  been  since  our  inception,  is  to  look  at  systems 
which  may  work  better  than  we  have  seen  in  the  past.  On  the  following 
pages  you  will  see:  agencies  which  are  establishing  safe  places  for  abused 
children;  infants  placed  in  nurturing  homes  despite  the  fact  that  there 
are  so  many  children  and  the  homes  are  so  few;  transitional  housing  for 
adolescent  street  youth;  a  childcare  center  where  there  was  once  a  jail; 
programs  for  artists  who  teach  history;  job  training  programs  for  the 
disabled  and  the  non-disabled;  services  by  students  helping  others  in 
their  communities  and  more. 

These  last  two  years  the  Board  has  allocated  over  $2  million  to  249 
agencies  in  the  six  Bay  Area  Counties:  Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  Marin,  San 
Francisco,  San  Mateo  and  Santa  Clara.  On  the  following  pages  you  will 
see  them  listed  in  our  special  fields  of  Social  Service,  Education,  Health, 
Art  and  Recreation.  We  appreciate  these  agencies  and  the  commitment 
of  the  dedicated  people  who  continue  to  strive  to  serve  the  least  of  these, 
our  children. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
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Grant  Application  Guidelines 


The  Morris  Stulsaft  Foundation  was  incorporated  in  1953,  as  a  nonprofit 
public  benefit  corporation,  its  powers  being  limited  to  making  grants  to 
organizations  dedicated  to  charitable,  scientific,  literary  or  educational 
projects.  As  a  private  foundation,  its  purpose  was  and  continues  to  be 
limited  to  projects  benefiting  children  and  youth  without  distinction 
as  to  race,  creed  or  age. 

Applications  are  accepted  only  from  organizations  serving  youth  in  the 
six  counties  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  (Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  Marin, 
San  Francisco,  San  Mateo  and  Santa  Clara). 

Requests  from  nonprofit  agencies  are  considered  for  both  programmatic 
and  capital  needs  in  the  following  broad  categories:  Social  Services, 
Education,  Health,  Recreation  and  the  Arts.  Priority  of  support  is  given 
to  services  resulting  in  a  long-term  impact  for  children  and  youth. 

The  Foundation  considers  requests  only  once  in  a  12-month  period  from 
an  organization.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Foundation  to  provide  on 
going  funding  for  a  given  project. 

In  general,  the  Foundation  does  not  consider  grants: 

-  for  endowments 

-  through  fiscal  agents 

-  for  emergency  or  deficit  funding 

-  to  individuals 

-  for  multiple  year  funding 

All  applications  fitting  within  the  Foundation's  guidelines  are  reviewed 
by  the  Board  of  Directors.  Every  application  is  given  careful  and  thoughtful 
consideration  within  our  goals  of  serving  children  and  youth.  However, 
the  number  of  requests  the  Foundation  receives  annually  precludes 
responding  favorably  to  all. 
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Image  Magazine 


Lunar  tunes 

San  Francisco  society  is  wildly  courting  rich 
Asians  to  desegregate  its  Arts  boards. 


L^- 


Appendix   C:    February    12,    1989 
San    Francisco    F.xaininpr, 


Text  and  drawings  by 
Gladys  Perint  Palmer 


an  Francisco  is  tap- 
dancing  on  the  edge  of 
the  Pacific  Rim. 
Parties  celebrate  Asian 
themes.  Notably,  the 
Establishment  is  serenading  select 
ed  members  of  the  Chinese  commu 
nity.  The  galas  are  not  all  moonlight 
and  roses.  As  in  many  a  fine  ro 
mance,  the  motive  is  money. 

The  urgency  to  reach  out  and 
catch  someone  rich,  cultured  and 
ethnic  was  triggered  by  the  explo 
sive  Jeff  Jones  report,  published  last 
March,  which  revealed  that  out  of 
341  directors  who  sit  on  the  boards 
of  The  City's  seven  status  arts  or 
ganizations,  329  were  white. 

According  to  Chinese  communi 
ty  activist  Rose  Pak,  "Art  Agnos, 
who  has  many  Chinese  friends, 
shook  up  society.  After  all,  he's  not 
one  of  them."  The  Opera,  Sympho 
ny,  Ballet,  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
Fine  Arts  Museums,  American  Con 
servatory  Theatre  and  Explorator- 
ium  stood  in  real  danger  of  losing 
city  funding  if  they  did  not  conform 
to  affirmative  action,  pronto.  The 
message  from  City  Hall  was  simple: 
let  outsiders  inside. 

Old  San  Francisco  families,  hith 
erto  nervously  protective  of  exclu- 
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sive  clubs  and  boards,  sent  out  fran 
tic  search  parties  to  Pacific  Heights, 
Atherton  and  Woodside  looking  for 
prospective  board  members.  There 
was  much  at  stake.  In  1987-88  the 
City  of  San  Francisco  handed  out 
$13,831,000  to  nonprofit  arts  organ 
izations,  of  which  more  than  80  per 
cent  went  to  the  War  Memorial 
Board  and  the  big  seven  listed 
above,  according  to  the  Jeff  Jones 
report. 

One  source  close  to  the  mayor 
watched  them  scramble.  Who  were 
they  after?  "Frankly  they  didn't 
know  who  to  go  after". 

Rose  Pak  describes  a  qualified 
minority  arts  board  member  thus: 
"Someone  the  trustees  have  no 
trouble  communicating  with,  some 
one  who  can  match  their  pocket- 
books,  a  Chinese  American  with  no 
accent.  A  lapdog." 

Pak,  who  is  no  running  dog, 
boasts  she  has  been  described  by 
Dianne  Feinstein  as  a  shit-stirrer, 
and  admits  she  has  not  been  invited 
to  serve  on  any  status  arts  boards. 
"They're  afraid  I'd  say  yes  ...  and 


Susan  Koret  (top 

left),  running  for  Em 
press  of  the  Lunar  New 
Year.  Carole  Shorcn- 
stein  Hays  (second 
left) ,  another  candidate 
for  Lunar  Empress, 
with  her  mother,  lobbyist 
Phyllis  Shorenstein. 


Lili  Li  Lim  (left),  helping  her  friend  Mae 
Woo  attain  the  crown  of  Empress  of  (he 
August  Moon. 

that  I'd  tell  them  to  take  the  arts  to 
the  people  instead  of  people  to 
parties  and  dispel  the  Chinese 
American  stereotype  that  we're  not 
interested  in  modern  art,  music  and 

sport." 

This  then  is  the  background  to 
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At  yet  another  soiree,  we  beheld 
Gordon  Getty,  Matthew  Kelly, 
Charlotte  Mailliard  Swig,  Margot 
and  Harry  de  Wildt  and  other  types 
dressed  in  imperial  Chinese  gar 
ments,  gathered  at  the  Portman  (a 
hotel  connected  with  the  almighty 
Kadoories  of  Hong  Kong)  before 
the  opening  of  the  Marco  Millions 
— a  play  not  about  Imelda's  shoes 
but  about  a  half  dozen  folk  who 
travel  around  the  world  bumping 
into  each  other,  just  like  real  San 
Franciscans. 

Behind  the  frivolity,  the  Emper- 


Gordon  Getty 

(left)  and 
Matthew  Kelly 
dressed  as  Chi 
nese  emperors 
atanA.C.T. 
benefit. 


the  social  calendar  in  recent 
months.  For  entertainment,  the 
mayor's  office,  not  Nob  Hill,  calls 
the  tune  and  society  dances  to  his 
beat. 

During  the  season,  we  found  half 
of  San  Francisco  (Carole  Shoren- 
stein  Hays,  Connie  Lurie,  Sharon 
Owsley,  Barbara  Shansby,  Ste- 
phene  McKeen  and  Co.)  running  for 
Empress  of  the  Lunar  New  Year  at 
lunches,  dinners,  cocktails  and  fash 
ion  shows.  At  DV8  we  saw  gallery 
owner  Mae  Woo,  running  for  Em 
press  of  the  August  Moon,  support 
ed  by  the  ubiquitous  Lili  Li  Lim. 


ors'  new  clothes,  the  parties  and  the 
fun,  it  is  worth  noting,  as  the  Year  of 
the  Snake  slithers  in,  that  in  San 
Francisco,  as  in  Asia,  things  are 
rarely  what  they  seem. 

Reality  is  the  start  of  a  serious 
shake-up  of  the  old  order,  an  injec 
tion  of  fresh  talent. 

It  is  the  story,  for  example,  of  Dr. 
Yanek  Chu,  a  surgeon  at  Children's 
and  Presbyterian  hospitals,  who 
was  sought  by  the  Opera  and  the 
Symphony.  He  agreed  to  join  the 
Symphony  board  in  June. 

"Doreen  Ho  (wife  of  Deputy 
Mayor  James  Ho)  suggested  my 
name  to  Nancy  Bechtle,  president 
of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony," 
recalls  Chu.  "Nancy  checked  with 
Rand  Castile  of  the  Asian  Arts  Mu 
seum,  who  was  very  enthusiastic." 

Over  lunch,  Chu  remembers  ask 
ing  Bechtle,  "Why  do  you  want  me? 
To  give  and  to  raise  money?"  The 
reply,  he  says,  was  yes.  "But  that's 
not  so  unusual,"  mused  Chu,  who  is 
both  an  optimist  and  a  little  skepti 
cal.  "They  (the  Symphony  board) 
know  they  need  to  change.  On  the 
other  hand  will  they  be  willing  to  let 
me  be  a  liaison  between  the  Chinese 
community  and  the  Symphony?" 

Aside  from  cash,  Yanek  Chu  is 
supremely  qualified.  Using  family 
connections,  Yanek  was  able  to  pro 
duce  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  for  a  San 
Francisco  fundraiser.  (His  father, 
retired  pediatrician  Dr.  P.P.  Chu,  is 
the  most  powerful  patron  of  music 
in  Hong  Kong.  In  addition,  P.P.  and 
Bella  Chu  are  famous  for  employing 
the  best  Cantonese  chef,  and  for 
their  magnificent  Chinese  bronze 
collection,  which  every  major  muse 
um  is  after.) 

If  the  numbers  tally,  new  faces 
from  around  the  Pacific  Rim  may 
bring  about  a  change  in  the  image, 
the  substance  and  the  direction  of 
San  Francisco's  arts  fundraisers, 
opening  nights  and  exhibitions. 

At  last  count,  the  seven  arts 
boards  have  a  combined  total  of  374 
members.  Of  these,  35  are  minority 
— 12  of  which  are  Asian. 
Gung  Hay  Fat  Choy. 

Gladys  Perinl  Palmer  is  the  fashion  editor 
o/The  Examiner. 


Sunday,  February  1 2, 1 989  *  1  M  A  G  E  *  1 
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Racial  barrier  breaker 


TT  WAS  A  typical  incident  in  the 
•llif  e  of  Yori  Wada:  a  lanky  young 
ster,  dressed  in  worn  Jeans  and  T- 
shirt,  but  wearing  a  gleaming  new 
pair  of  professional  athlete's  sneak 
ers,  walked  hesitantly  into  his 
cluttered  office  at  the  Buchanan  St 
YMCA.  .--.•;,«*«• 


"You  mad  at  me?"  Wada  asked 
genially,  adding,  in  an  aside,  "I  gave 
him  hell  this  morning."  The  kid's 
sullen  face  lighted  up  with  a  smile 
that  suddenly  made  him  very  ap 
pealing.  "Naw,"  he  mumbled — and 
left  ••••'•••  •-••'••'  '••-•'  !'<**• 

Id.  I.  •    ,i  -i  ;     *.'    *..,Tt- 

Wada  told  the  all -too-familiar 
facts,  behind  this  little  exchange, 
and  it's  a  tale  that  illustrates  the 
ways  in  which  he  has  influenced 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  Western 
Addition  youths.  -  '•  iv.  ./:••;?.- 

"This  boy  told  me  that  last 
night  he  ran  away  from  home.  I 
talked  to  him,  Very  sternly,  about 
how  his  mother  must  have  worried,  - 
and  how  hard  she  worked  to 
support  him  and  his  brothers.  >-^f 

•H1"'-    •        •-.-''•.-.         ."":•' 

"Then  we  got  down  to  the  real 
problem.  It  was  his  12th  birthday, 
and  he  felt  he'd  been  neglected." 
The  new  tennis  shoes  were  a 
spontaneous  gift  bestowed  after 
the  "gave  him  hell"  set-to,  and  paid 
for  out  of  Wada's  own  pocket  <^ 

;  The  only  connection  between 
this  incident  —  one  of  so  many  like 
it  —  and  Wada's  professional 
duties,  is  that  through  his  position 


as  ^executive  director  of  the  Bu 
chanan  St  Y  he  met  the  would-be 
,  jTinaway.  Actually,  the  director  is 
supposed  mainly  to  manage,  raise 
funds  and  boost  membership. 

'-_\  V/^sked  then  about  his  "mid 
night  missions,"  so  well  known  in 
the  community,  Wada  answered 
with  a  wry  smile/'Oh  yes,  of  ten  I 
have' a  late  call  from  parents  of  a 
son  in  trouble  with  the  police.  So  I 
get  up,  go  down  to  the  station,  and 
usually  I  bring  the  kid  back  to  my 
home,  in  my  custody.  Next  day  I  try 
to  straighten  things  out" 

y,!     How  has  Wada,  a  second  gener 
ation  Japanese-American,  now  59, 
managed  to  work  so  effectively 
'•  with  youth  of  all  races? 

>,.';"!',.  "Ohi  Tve  found  it  easy.  In 
.working  with  black  or  white  young 
men,  admittedly  there  is  a  strained 
initial  relationship  because  of 
race*"  he  said.  "But  if  you  are 
sincere j  race  soon  becomes  second 
ary,  and  you  have  a  friendship 
based  on  the  kind  of  person  you 
'are.'' 

hz  Wada  quite  obviously  has  a  real 
gift  for  overcoming  racial  barriers. 
Asked^if  he  felt  prejudice  during 
his  World  War  11  Army  service  as  an 
interpreter-interrogator,  he  re 
plied,  "No,  I  got  along  very  nicely. 
Before  I  went  to  the  Pacific,  I  was 
stationed  in  Arkansas,  and  I  was 
even  allowed  to  visit  my  family  in  a 
nearby  re-location  camp."  Charac 
teristically,  he  had  no  further 


-  comment  on  the  Irony  of  such  a 
situation.  -.:/'.H:,>  ?-..-' 
-,.._  Born  in  Hanford,  son  of  a 
Janitor,  the  only  Job  Wada  could  get 
after  his  1940  graduation  from  UC- 
Berkeley  was  as  a  grocery  clerk. 
Then  he  was  drafted  into  his  five- 
year  military  stint  Ever  since  his 
discharge,  he  has  followed  a  career 
devoted  to  youth,  much  of  the  time 
very,  very  troubled  youth.  He  was 
program  director  at>  Booker  T. 
Washington  Community  Center, 
held  the  same  post  at  the  Buchanan 
St  Y,  then  left  to  work  for  Califor 
nia  Youth  Authority.  In  1966,  he 
returned  to  the  Y,  this  time  in  the 

top  spot,  ;:,'..-. .;;x;?_;  •.l.^,  •..,..  • 

Along  the  way,  Wada's  talents 
have  been  tapped  for  a  host  of  non- 
paying  activities.  He  is  presently  a 
member,  of.  .the  Juvenile  Justice 
Commission,  a  monitor  of  the 
Court's  treatment  of  young  offend 
ers,  and  the  Riles  Commission, 
which  studies  school  administration. 

Another  activity:  "I  went  to  a 
West  Side  Mental  Health  Center 
forum  seven  years  ago,  got  some 
what  articulate,  and  left  f hiding 
myself  on  a  committee.". Wada  now 
is  a  Center  director.. ,u  f **.'-*: 

Vice^hairman'  of  Ninon  Machi 
(Japan  Town)  development  .Corp., 
he  is  delighted  to  see  "My  dream 
coming  true,  of  an  area  truly 
reflecting  our  culture ...  although 
my  son  Richard  is  opposed  to  all 
that  development  We  have  friend 
ly  arguments." 
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Wada  nominated 


Liberal  to  chair  regents? 


By  DAVID  BROCK 
STAFF  WRITER 

The  Nominating  Committee  of 
the  UC  Board  of  Regents  has  rec 
ommended  that  Regent  Yori  Wada 
be  elected  the  next  chair  of  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of 
California.' 

If  elected  by  the  full  board  Fri 
day,  Wada,  a  Japanese  American, 
would  becomf  the  first  ethnic 
minority  to  head  the  board  in  the 
university's  history. 

Wada's  election  would  also  sig 
nal  an  ideological  shift:  he  is  one 
jof  the  most  liberal  board  members 
and  would  replace  current  chair 
Glenn  Campbell,  a  leader  of  the 
conservative  wing  of  the  board. 

The  chair  ship  of  the  regents  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  posi 
tions  in  the  university  administra 
tion.  The  chair  presides  over  the 

28-member  policy-making  body 
of  the  nine-campus  system. 

Wada,  67,  was  appointed  to  the 
board  in  1977  by  former  Gov.  Ed 
mund  G.  Brown  Jr.  Throughout 
his  six-year  tenure,  he  has  been  an 
outspoken  critic  of  the  Saxon 
administration's  affirmative  ac 
tion  record.  He  has  also  been  par 
ticularly  concerned  with  the  im 
pact  of  student  fee  increases  on 
accessibility  to  the  university. 

Wada  is  the  executive  director 
of  the  San  Francisco  YMCA. 
Prominent  in  state  Democratic 
politics,  he  is  a  member  of  Mayor 
Dianne  Feinstein's  Council  on 
Criminal  Justice  and  the  Japanese 
American  Democratic  Club. 

He  graduated  from  UC  Berkeley 
in  1940. 

The  Nominating  Committee  has 
also  recommended  the  election  of 
another  liberal  regent,  Stanley  K. 
Sheinbaum  of  Los  Angeles,  to  be 
the  vice  chair  of  the  board.  He 
would  replace  Vilma  S.  Martinez, 
who  was  considered  a  leading 
contender  to  replace  Campbell  as 
chair  of  the  board. 

In  another  major  change,  the 


. 

Nominating  Committee  has  rec 
ommended  that  Sheinbaum  chair 
the  influential  Committee  on  Fi 
nance,  which  deals  with  student 
fee  issues.  He  would  replace  Re 
gent  Dean  A.  Watkins,  a  conserva 
tive  who  has  advocated  increased 
fees  for  professional  school  stu 
dents,  which  Sheinbaum  opposes. 

The  board  of  regents  has  the  full 
powers  of  organization  and  gov 
ernment  of  the  university,  subject 
to  state  legislative  control  only  in 
budget  appropriations.  The  re 
gents  are  also  vested  with  the  legal 
title  and  management  of  the  uni 
versity's  property. 

The  UC  president,  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  university, 
reports  to  the  board. 

The  chair  of  the  board  appoints 
all  of  the  special  committees  of  the 
regents,  which  may  be  convened 
to  address  specific  issues  such  as 
affirmative  action  and  student 
fees.  The  chair  also  sits  as  an  ex- 
officio  member  of  the  regents' 
standing  committees. 

Five  regents  sat  on  the  Nominat 
ing  Committee,  appointed  by 
chair  Campbell.  They  were:  Shel 
don  W.  Andelson,  Joseph  A. 
Moore,  Robert  N.  Noyce  and  Dean 
A.  Watkins.  Gov.  George  Deukme- 
jian  was  an  ex-officio  member  of 
the  committee,  but  he  did  not  at 
tend  the  meetings.  Lt.  Gov.  Leo 
McCarthy,  a  liberal  Democrat,  sat 
in  Deukmejian's  place  and  may 
have  influenced  the  decision  to 
recommend  a  more  liberal  chair. 
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Professional  Activities 

Interviewer-editor,  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  1970-present . 
Specialist  in  state  government  history,  Bay  Area  community  concerns, 
focussed  on  key  participants'  perceptions  of  selected  administrative, 
social,  economic,  and  political  issues  in  California  1938-present . 

Project  director,  Bay  Area  Foundation  History  Projects  (1974-1977, 
1986-    ),   Volunteer  Leaders  Series  (1978-    ),  Ronald  Reagan 
Gubernatorial  Era  Project  (1979-1990) .Cutter  Laboratories  Project  (1972 
1974). 

Coordinator,  California  State  Archives  Government  History  Project, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  component,  1986-1990. 

Panelist  and  consultant,  Joint  Center  for  Political  Studies,  Oral 
History  Association,  National  Council  on  Public  History,  UC  Santa 
Barbara  public  history  program,  Society  of  American  Archivists,  local 
historical  societies  and  museums;  advisor,  UC  Graduate  School  of 
Education,  California  Heritage  Quilt  Project,  California  Heritage  Task 
Force,  others. 

Prior  Experience 

Historian,  U.S.  Air  Force,  documentation  of  Berlin  Air  Force,  other 
post-World  War  II  issues.   Research,  writing,  policy  development  on 
community  issues  for  University  of  California,  Bay  Area  Council  of 
Social  Planning,  Berkeley  Unified  School  District,  others. 

Education 

Graduate  of  Connecticut  College,  New  London,  in  economics; 
independent  study  in  journalism,  creative  writing;  additional  study  at 
Trinity  College  and  Stanford  University. 
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